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Annual Summary of Investigations Relating to Reading 
July J, 1993 to June 30, 1994* 



summarizes reports of reading research identified between July I. 
1993. and June 30. 1994. The research studies are categorized into six 
major areas, five of which have been further subcategorized. As in pre- 
vious years, the majority of studies reported were classified into the 
Physiology and Psychology of Reading area. The largest subdivisions 
within that category continue to be Comprehension Research and 
Factors Related to Reading Disability. The largest subcategory in the 
Sociology of Reading is concerned with the content analysis of primed 
materials. A listing of other general bibliographies of reading research 
appears as the first major category of the present summary. 



Order of Studies Within Subcategories 



stumi-s in the Annual Summary are subcategorized under five of the 
six major categories (Category I consists of general reviews only and 
is not subcategorized). Within any one subcategory will appear a num- 
ber of loosely related studies. While all the research within one catego- 
ry falls under the same general rubric, the studies will vary markedly in 
emphasis, in the question being addressed, and/or in the focus. Thus, 
studies have been grouped within subcategories also. For example, 
under Factors Related to Reading Disability, those studies that address 
dyslexia appear together, while those that deal with strategies used by 
good and by poor readers would be placed in juxtaposition. The reader 
looking for research on one particular aspect of reading disabilities 
would then find them all in one spot rather than dispersed haphazardly 
throughout the subcategory as might be the case if they were listed 
alphabetically by author. 



'Materials lor nichivmn were ulwililkul In Kconjiriiilee Naraiuiim. a ilm-ioral vtiulcut hi the 
Reailmjj I'rogiant at SUNY at BuM'ijIu A special ilohl ol jmuiuule is iluc m Himkr tiare} 
who serves as the secretary tin the Summon ami keeps track of where even thine is I am 
Miilehteil also to the stall al IRA I leailiftiarU'ts. and in particular to Aim trefsjjcr Miles, 
who come to iii\ assistance on numerous occasions when help is nceilcil. 
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WEINTRAUB 



/. Summaries of reading research 

Larson, Richard L.. & Saks. A.L. ( 1993. December). Annotated bibliography of re- 
search in the teaching of English. Research in the Teaching of English, 27. 423-437. 

Annotates 103 selected articles on rese rch in the teaching of English. Annotations are 
characterized under seven major headings: curriculum, language, literature, content and dis- 
course analysis, researcher education, teacher education, and writing. Included are items 
from Dissertation Abstracts as well as ERIC documents. Research included appeared from the 
preceding January to June. 

Saks. A.L.. & Larson. Richard. L. (1994. May). Annotated bibliography of re- 
search in the teaching of English. Research in the Teaching of English. 28. 208-223. 

Covers the time period of Julv to December preceding the appearance of the article 
Selected research is cited, annotated, and categorized under seven major categories. Several of 
the major categories arc further subdivided. Included are books, articles, dissertations, and 
ERIC documents. 

Wrntrai'h. Sam: Smith. Hki.hn K.; Rosi-r. Nancy L.: Moori-.. Wai.tbr J '• 
Jonc.sma. Kathi.bks S.t DoviJi. Mary Annk E.; Ckhrano. Maria A.: Tri scott. 
Diani- M Graham: & Waits. Susan M. (1994). Animal summary of investigations 
relating to reading. July h 1992 to June Ml 1993. Newark. DE: International 

Readinii Association. 

Abstracts and categorizes research identified in the period liom July 1. 1992. to June 
30 1993 The research is categorized under six major areas, five of which are further subcat- 
e.'ori/ed The six major categories include summaries of reading research, teacher preparation 
and practice, sociology of reading, physiology and psychology of reading, teaching ot read- 
ing, and reading of atypical learners. 



//. i -acher preparation and practice 

11-1 Behavior, performance, knowledge, practices, effectiveness 

Bryan I. Jt'DY. & Wkdman. Judy M. ( 1994). Instruction in elementary reading meth- 
ods courses: Faculty orientations and strategy use. Reading Hori:ons. 34. 303-315. 

Seeks to determine the theoretical perspectives preferred by elementary reading edu- 
cators and the instructional strategics they use to teach reading methods courses. A two-part 
questionnaire was administered to 94 reading faculty from 41 states. Part one elicited de- 
scriptive information, including years of experience, number ot courses taught per semester, 
and percent of time spent in research and writing. Respondents were also asked to wnte their 
personal theoretical perspectives for teaching reading. <n pa.1 two. respondents were asked to 
indicate how frequently thev used each of 24 instructional stratcg.es. Thirty-two teachers iden- 
tified themselves as whole language advocates, compared with 28 who held an interactive per- 
spective and 20 who identified themselves as eclectic. In general, faculty who reported pre I- 
erence for whole language also reported using strategies that increased learner involvement to 
a greater extent than did others. lor example, they reported using lecture less oltcn than did 
other respondents. Further, advocates of w hole language reported frequent use ol small group 
activities (78'/, ) and small group discussions (do'H Only whole language advocates report- 
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ed use of journal writing (59V, ,. Fifty-six percent of whole language advocates frequently read 
aloud to preserviee teachers. 

Wham. Mary Ann. (1993. Fall). The relationship hctwcen undergraduate course 
work and beliefs ahoul reading instruction, Journal of Research and Development 
m Education, 27. 9-17. 

Examines the relation of undergraduate courscwork and student teachinu experience to 
preserviee teachers theoretical orientations to the reading process. Included were 15 under- 
graduate elementary education majors enrolled in two reading courses who were followed into 
I'iv^n' , 1CUdl,ng ex P criencc - Students took the Theoretical Orientation to Reading Profile 
( I ORP) at the beginning of (he first semester reading course, at the end of the second semes- 
ter a-admg course, and again in (he final (wo weeks of their student teaching experience The 
I ORP was administered also to the 35 cooperating teachers and to the instructors of the read- 
ing courses. Hve of the cooperating teachers, representing different orientations to readin- 
based on their TORP scores, were videotaped. TORP scores obtained prior to students' re- 
ceiving any undergraduate courscwork were compared with scores received following two sc- 
T™' 1 m mClhmls aHlrscs und '""""'ing ^ student teachine experience Analysis 
of TORP scores indicated that 54'/, 0 f subjects did not change their theoretical orientation 
throughout the study, and 40'/; showed a change following completion of their tw o semesters 
ol course work. Onlj six students showed a change in TORP scores follovvinsi their student 
leaching experience. 

Smith. Patricia K.: Rinijiaut. Sua in D. : & Thomas. Kaki-.n K (1993). Perceptions 
and reactions of language arts and reading teachers. Rending Hoii:om. U( 1 ) 4 1-54 
Investigates current practices and changes in language instruction nationwide- exam- 
ines the roles that teachers- expeiience. school location, and size plav in language instruc- 
tion: and analyzes teachers- perceptions and reactions to whole language instruction A sur- 
vey was mailed to one elementary teacher in each of 20 randomly selected elementary schools 
in each state. In add.t.on to demographic data, teachers were asked to address five major ones- 
lions related to language arts instruction. Of the 1.000 surveys mailed. 491 were returned 
Approximately hall of (he respondents were experienced teachers (S to 1 9 years of expeiience ) 
who taught in rural schools. The predominant school size was 400 students- the avera»c class 
size was 21+. ^glity-five percent of the respondents indicated thev followed a curriculum 
guide. Two-thirds reported they were teaching through basal readers. One-third of all subur- 
ban teachers indicated whole language "had been instituted" in their schools. The majority 
(56 /, to 60 4 ) reported implementing whole language within the previous two years Hghty- 
three percent reported they were satisfied or somewhat satisfied with their total language 
curriculum. Most satisfied were beginning and veteran (21+ years) leaches, teachers in urban 
schools, and those >n larger classrooms. Those who had implemented whole language ex- 
pressed slightly more satisfaction than those who had not. Teachers who had used whole lan- 
guage tor a longer periods expressed the greatest satisfaction. Representative comments 
I mm the surveys are included. 

MmiMOKi, Jamks A. (1994. July). A statewide survey of the beliefs and practices of 
C haptcr I reading teachers. Remedial and Special Education. 15. 252-259 

Surveys the predominant belief s and practices of Kcntuckv, \ kindergarten to grade 
six C haptcr I reading teachers (n= 1279). and the extent to which their beliefs and practices are 
related. In addition, the researcher sought to identify the professional characteristics of those 
teachers whose beliefs matched their practices. A three-part survey, designed to gather teaeh- 
eis beliefs, practices, and demographics, was distributed to all of the state's Chapter I lead- 
ing teachers. I he response rate was K2'f . Belief scores were obtained through 1 2 propositi onal 
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statements to which teachers responded on a 5-point scale. Responses were interpreted against 
lour theoretical orientations to compensatory reading instruction drawn from the literature, 
(perceptual deficit, skills, strategics, and social), judgment ot practice was accomplished 
through teachers" responses to ftvir classroom vignettes, again indicating on a 5-potnt scale the 
extent to which the depicted instruction matched theirs. Each vignette was consistent with one 
of the tour theoretical orientations. Results indicated that almost threc-tourths ot the teachers 
with matching beliefs and practices were categorized as holding a strategies orientation. These 
teachers, along with those with a social orientation, were more current in professiona read- 
ing and development. However, over two-thirds of respondents reported beltels and prac- 
tices that were no. consistent with a strategies orientation: almost 30* had mixed or combined 
beliefs and over 40* reported multiple practices. Many possessed bel.ets inconsistent with 
their practices. 

Jacobson. John: Rkutzel. D. Ray: & Hoi.i.ingsworth. Paim. M. (1992 July/ 
August). Reading instruction: Perceptions of elementary school principals. Journal 
of Educational Research, 85, 370-380. ; 

Surveys a stratified random sampling of U.S. elementary public school pr.nc.pals to 
obtain their information sources for and their perceptions of current issues in elementary read- 
inu instruction. Included in the questionnaire was a listing oi 1 1 reading issues that the re- ■ 
spondents were to indicate as resolved, unresolved, or never havmg been an issue. From the 
"total ov- 1 244 questionnaires sent. 581 were returned. A follow-up telephone interview was 
conducted with 5* of nonrespondents. No significant differences were noted between re- 
spondents and nonrespondents on 7 of the 1 1 reading issues ond on 4 of 5 reading inlornu- 
t ion sources Of the 1 1 issues identified. -KMf or more of respondents identified six issues as 
e o dl , 1 ) the use of whole language versus basal approaches (7.** ». (2) assessment oi 
reading progress ,(,v;i ). ,3, use of trade-books instead of basals ,56* ) (4) use ot ability group- 
ing (48V ) ( 5, use of a sereening test to enter kindergarten (4OT ). and (6) whether at-risk read- 
rt should spend increased time reading or practicing their skills ,40* ). Six issues were 
marked bv 4(W or more of principals as resolved: ( I ) whether reading skills should be taught 
in isolation or integrated with other language arts. ,2) whether phonies should be aught as a 
prerequisite to formal reading instruction. (3) whether at-risk readers should spend inc.eascd 
time reading or practicing skills. (4) whether reading instruction should be mastery based. 
l5 l use of ability grouping, and (hi whether schools should be required to use the same in- 
stn.et.onal program in reading at all grades. AUu. one-fourth ot respondents indicated that the 
following had never been an issue: ( 1 ) whether schools should be required to adopt a basal 
series (M the use of trade-books in lieu of basals. (3) the use of kindergarten screening tests, 
and (4) whether or not schools should be required to use the same reading instructional pro- 
gram in all grades. The information sources marked as most used were professional journals, 
peisoual contacts with speculis.s. newspaper articles, and magazines or newsletters toeusmg 
on reading issues. 

Mi nki:. Dhhokah, & Davhy. Bktii. (1994. March). Teachers" views of textbooks and 
text reading instruction: Experience matters. Journal of Reading S7 4o4~4/<) 

Compares the effect of teaching experience on content teachers use ot textbooks in the 
classroom Sixtv-onc secondary teachers were grouped according to years ol teaching expe- 
rience. The experienced group of 2 1 teachers had six or more years .,1 service: 1 5 beginning 
teachers had I to 5 vears of experience. A third group was comprised ot 25 senior undergrad- 
uate students. All of the teachers responded to a 1 3-item survey that asked the, n to rate .the re- 
qtieney of their use of particular strategics and practices using a scale ot to 4 Ilium rarely 
( „ never" to "most of the time"). The survey also included 5 open-ended questions request- 
ing information on textbook selection, typical use ot the text, and attitudes toward content area 
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texts. Open-ended responses were coded by raters blind to the subjects' leaching experience. 
On the survey items, a significant multivariate effect was found Tor teacher experience 
<p<009). Univariate analyses and post hue Scheffe tests revealed significant effects for three 
items: Experienced teachers (to a greater degree than preservice teachers) gave students time- 
to read in class. Beginning teachers indicated they assigned questions at the end of the chap- 
ter to a greater degree than did experienced teachers. Experienced teachers were less likely 
to use the text information for lectures or discussion. The major difference on the open-end- 
ed questions appeared to be the degree to which less-experienced teachers depended on the 
text to structure their classrooms. Experienced teachers may teach students how to use the 
textbooks more than do either preservice or beginning teachers. Only 187< of the total sam- 
ple reported using the text for assigned reading outside the classroom. Teachers closer to the 
textbook adoption process were less negative in their evaluation of their texts. 

Barksdai.k-Ladd. Mary Alice. & Thomas. Karkn F. (1993, September). Eight 
teachers' reported pedagogical dependency on basal readers. The Elementary School 
Journal, 94. 49-72. 

Reports results of a qualitative study based on interviews of eight elementary teach- 
ers concerning their beliefs, perceptions, and feelings about reading instruction, particularly 
involving the role of basal readers, and their beliefs about the needs fulfilled through class- 
room basal raiding instruction. Results indicated a conflict between teachers" beliefs and their 
reported methods of teaching reading. Although teachers believed that basal instruction was 
not the best way to teach reading, they continued to rely on the basal. The results also indicated 
that teachers felt that nuvtl reading instruction fulfilled primarily lower-level security needs of 
pupils and teachers. Lower-level needs of children were addivss'ed through. Ibr example, skills 
instruction, grouping, and pacing. Higher-level needs such as self-actualization, knowing 
and understanding the world, obtaining pleasure from learning, and creativity were rarely 
met by basal instruction In addition, basal instruction matched only lower-level needs of par- 
ents and administrators. Teachers reported that noil basal instruction satisfied needs associat- 
ed with enjoyment, creativity, and alleviating piosure to cover a certain amount of material. 

Combs. Martha. ( 1994). Implementing a holistic reading series in first grade: 
Experiences with a conversation group. Reading Horizons. 34. 196-207. 

Suggests th;:t conversation groups aid teachers in dealing with curriculum change. To 
understand the impact of district-mandated changes in reading instruction, the author orga- 
nized a conversation group comprised of 18 first grade teachers concerned about the imple- 
mentation of a literature-based holistic reading series in their district. Teaching experience 
among the 18 teachers ranged from 2 to 21 years in schools representing all socioeconomic 
le\cls. Group members met bimonthly during the first semester of the study and monthly 
dering the second semester to discuss changes they observed in themselves and in their im- 
plementation of the new series in their classrooms. Teachers were also asked to keep journals 
abori their concerns. Despite varying backgrounds, all 18 teachers expressed concern about 
the format of the new teacher manual, which required them to -make decisions about lesson 
components and skills instruction tiiey felt unprepared to make. They also expressed concern 
about how the new series outlined phonics instruction. Another major concern was the pro- 
grants reliance on whole-group instruction as opposed to ability grouping. The researcher 
notes that throughout the study, teachers who had moved away from traditional basal reading 
instruction seemed more confident and positive about change than those who had relied sole- 
ly on traditional basal programs. However, all teachers seemed to benefit from sharing their 
concerns and insights. Conversation group participation helped teachers to ( 1 ) learn to watch 
and respond to children differen'ly. (2) understand the nature if children's learning, and I.H| 
move toward teaching as an intellectual pursuit by reading and studying together. 
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El B.vz. Frrkma. ( 1 99 1 . Fall ). Teachers" curricular knowledge in fourth grade: The in- 
teraction of teachers, children, and texts. Curric ulum Inquiry. 2 1 . 299-300. 

Investigates the use of curriculum materials in the study of Hebrew language and lit- 
erature in Israeli elementary schools. This ease study of four classrooms in two schools in- 
cludes observational data ;is : well as interviews with teachers, remedial reading teachers, and 
building administrators. Emergent themes with examples from lessons in literature, the Bible, 
and historv are presented. These themes include "getting the message." "working." and "ac- 
quiring the tools for reading." "Getting die message" refers to teachers' assumptions that 
texts contain some basic information, both literal and conceptual, that students must acquire. 
"Working" refers to the fact that students routinely worked on text by answering questions or 
performing written exercises related to the text. "Acquiring the tools for reading" relates to 
providing students with general reading skills to be used across the content area, in a variety 
of contexts. 

Kirby. Phillip. ( 1993. November). Storyreading and literacy learning: A study of 
two earlv childhood classrooms. Reading. 27. 33-40. 

Presents a longitudinal ethnographic account of school storyreading practices involv- 
ing two teachers, one Ae .tralian and one British, and their infant classes of 5- and 0-year-old 
pupils. The focus of the investigation was the literacy learning processes that these teachers 
conveyed to dieir children. Data collection included interviews, videotapes, written records, 
and classroom observations. The observations were conducted on a once a week basis over a 
period of ( ) months in Australia and o months in Britain. Teacher practices were detailed and 
related to previous research of early literacy learning. This process repealed thai both teach- 
ers subscribed to eclectic approaches to literacy and a bottom-up definition ot reading devel- 
opment However, selections of books for reading and teachers - mediation and metatextual 
commentary during storyreading were distinctly different. While one teacher (Australian) 
modeled reading strategies, encouraged children to take risks and responsibilities during the 
storyreading. reinforced and monitored reading skill development during the storyreading. and 
interacted with children to focus attention on text features and meaning, the other teacher did 
not. The teachers also differed in attitude and practice regauling reading follow-up activities 
and home-school reading. 

Schari-.r. Patricia I..; Frilmvn. Kvli.yn B.: Llhman. Barbara A.; & Ai.i.ln. 
Virginia G. (1993). Literacy and literature in elementary classrooms: Teachers' be- 
liefs and practices. In Donald .1. Leu & Charles K. Kin/.er (lids.). Exanwww central 
issues in literacy research, theory, ami inactive (pp. 359-366). Chicago. 1L: 'I he 
National Reading Conference. Inc. 

Ascertains the congruence between teachers - views of children's literature in reading 
instruction and the use of literature in their classroom reading programs. Phase 1 of the project 
featured a sun cv instrument distributed to a sample of 1 .000 Ohio teachers. 200 each in grades 
I to S Participants were selected fioni a stratified random sample of diverse types ot school 
districts pros ided bv the State Hducation Departnie.it. Of the 350 teachers who returned the 
sttrvev 55"> have taught 15 years or more, whereas 4<7< have taught less than 4 years. 1 he two- 
part questionnaire consisted of 12 I ikert-scale items assessing teachers- perceptions ol liter- 
ature-based reading instruction and forced choice items related to classroom practices. At the 
end of the survey, respondents indicated a willingness to participate in a follow-up interview 
Ironi which a stratified random sample of " teachers was selected. Interviews were conduct- 
ed with teachers after school and lasted approximately I to 2 hours. Percentage ot response 
and means weie calculated f.om survey responses. Respondent characteristics (teaching lo- 
cation sears of experience, grade (cell were used as variables in computing ANOVAs. A 
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canonical discriminant analysis was aimpuii.il to determine the congruence between teacher 
beliefs and practices. Content ana!) sis of the it-ten iew data resulted in live constructs To 
the teachers in this stud>. the term literature-based reading centered on the use of children's lit- 
crature to teach reading. However, these conceptions were based neither on consistent belief 
systems nor a set ot theoretical principles. Children's literature was viewed as a means for 
instruction in reading or other eurrieular areas t literacy I rather than as an end in itself or to 
be studied lor its own sake t literary ). Teachers appeared to he cmlnisiastic about using chil- 
dren s literature lor literacy instruction but may need support for and instruction in how to 
use tradebooks as literary works. 

Tarry-S n vi \s. Pmric ia. ( IW. Spring). -Whole language: V\ rose hv any other 
nmw...'" Nesv hU\\h t>Jttiir>utl itfRi'wIiii}!. 14. 34-35. 

Reports results of a survey of Albuquerque teachers designed to determine their views 
about whole language. Ninety-seven surveys were returned: ."w'froni elementary teachers IS 
from secondary teachers, and 5 from post-secondary teachers. Of the elemeniarv teachers. 
.'.V, considered themselves whole language teachers. The majority indicated thev were eclec- 
tic teachers, klenientary teachers- responses reflected notions of child-centered instruction use 
ol tradebooks. and use of thematic units. Only \V, of secondary teachers considered them- 
selves u, be whole language teachers. Secondary teachers defined vv hole lanuuage as use of in- 
tegrated approaches or as all different facets of language. Post secondary 'respondents were 
in agreement that whole language is an appioach that integrates all areas of language using lit - 
crature and trade books. Respondents were also asked to indicate vvhjeh of 1 4 classroom 
techniques they used. The three most frequently identified practices In elemental v teachers 
were creative writing t l J5' i i, use of paperbacks and trade books m,W, |". and phonies instruc- 
tion (S4'» ). Secondary teachers' most fVequi.ith identified practices were use of trade books 
( 100". ). creative writing t W I. and poetry ). Post- secondary teachers identified creative 
writing, journal writing, and poetry. Overall, secondare teachers seemed more divided or 
critical ol whole language than did other respondents. 

Hk ki \. M. Gam . i I W3. December). Teachers and children's books: An ethno- 
graphic study ol instructional practices. The Florida Reading Quarterly. MK 30 34. 

Investigates how elcnientarv teachers use children's trade books in their classrooms 
and compares their strategies with recommendations from the literature. In five niidvvesiern 
school districts. 1(K) K- 6 teueheis w ho vvc-c- self-proclaimed users ol trade books completed a 
questionnaire designed to elicit descriptive data about their use of trade books lor instruc 
fmnul purposes. The same categories were used to develop an observation iiistiunient that field 
interns used to observe in 62 of tile 100 classrooms for 3 1/2 hours per clay over a 6-week field 
experience. Thus, data were available from teachers- sell-reports and from observations. When 
teachers were asked to describe what happens in the classroom when a book is used. 70', re- 
sponded that they re;id the book aloud: the field interns' notes indicated that teachers read 
aloud in 60'v of the cases. Teachers and interns were closer in their estimates of percentage 
ol tunc children were led in discussion <2X", according to teachers versus 30*4 according to 
observers). Nearly one third ol the teachers reported relying on an as a follow-up activity, 
although observers reported art activities in only one-fourth ol the cases. Conversely. 2V; ol- 
the teachers reported the use olcieative writing but observers noted that writing "appeared 
v5' i of the tune. Sixteen teachers did not use trade books at all during the ohsei v ation. 

Gai liliu:. I.am Roy, MW. Spring). Whole language instruction: Theory to prac- 
tice'.' C 'ontemporary Issues in Rmdin^, V. 1 7^ -1 83. 

f.vanniK's how whole language philosophy is carried out m the classiooms of whole 
ianguage advocates. Hltv teachers m two contiguous urban districts who classilied themselves 
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as whole language practitioners were interviewed to determine the.r definitions ot whole 
language and their characterizations of whole language practices and non-practices, bach 
ieachcr was then observed for 45 minutes on each of two days. The researcher recorded and 
described classroom practices, but no prepared checklists or category desenptors were used. 
Results showed a commonality in teachers' definitions of whole language. Forty-three ot the 
"50 teachers used the word "lileraure" in defining whole language, and 33 used both litera- 
ture" and -writing." In addition. 45 teachers indicated there were certain things a teacher must 
do in genuinely whole language classrooms. Of the 45. 43 indicated the necess.ty of children s 
literature; 31 teachers nominated writing as an essential activity. Of the 31 teachers who be- 
lieved there to be taboo practices associated with whole language. 26 ident.hed use of the 
basal Observations yielded a wide variety of direction and interpretations of whole language 
in self-nominated whole language classrooms. In 100 observation sessions. 38 activities not 
typically associated with programs purporting a whole language orientation were observed. 

Bartleit. Andrea. (1994. Spring). The implications of whole language for class- 
room management. Actum in Teacher Education. 16. 65-74. 

Describes a qualitative case study of the total classroom environment created by an ex- 
emplary' whole language fifth grade teacher. Methods of the study included biweekly obser- 
vations throughout one school year. Field notes and classroom interactions were transcribed 
•md analy/edfor issues related to classroom management. Classroom management was de- 
fined broadiv and included anv interactions affecting classroom climate and organization as 
well as student behavior. Emergent categories were "member checked with the teacher 
through three semistructured teacher interviews. Categories indicated that the classroom en- 
vironment was organized according to three major principles: collaboration, student inde- 
pendence, and student self-evaluation. This classroom environment is described and con- 
trasted with traditional, teacher-controlled approaches to classroom management. 

Wm ker Barbara J.. & Ramseth. Carol. (1993). Reflective practice confronts 
the complexities of teaching reading. In Timothy V. Rasinksi & Nancy D. Padak 
(Eds.). Inquiries in literacy learning and instruction, (pp. 171-177). Pittsburg. Ko. 
College Reading Association. 

Describes how preservice teachers set or define problems when teaching problem 
readers and inspects for whether they make reflective statements that show the complex rela- 
tions among competing influence* when teaching. Tweniy-five senior elementary education 
majors assigned to a field experience were observed teaching one-on-one in an attcr-school 
readins clinic. All the preservice teachers completed diagnostic narratives tor their child, 
which included teaching plans, rationale, their observations during instruction, and their re- 
flections alter instruction. Six of these diagnostic narratives were selected for further analysis 
Other data sources included the researchers' direct observation, informal assessments and 
plans and field notes. Reflective statements in the narratives were coded according to a set 
of categories. Although participants made statements m all categories, they included more 
statements about the condition of ins.ruc.ion-the task, the text, scaffolding, and s.tuat.onal 
statements. Thev also discussed their child's reading in terms of strategy use. reader perfor- 
mance, and reader affect. Further, participants made connections among the conditions ol in- 
struction and readers' behaviors. 

Brown Rac hel. & Coy-Oc;an. Lynn. ( 1993. November). The evolution of trans- 
actional strategies instruction in one teacher's classroom. The Elementary School 
Journal. 221-233. 
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Describes one (earner's development from a strategies instructor who promotes some 
group discussion to an experienced transactional strategies teacher. Transactional strategies in- 
struction (TSI) is an approach that involves teaching reading group members to construct 
text meaning by emulating expert readers" use of comprehension strategies. Teachers use TSI 
to help pupils set goals, process text, monitor comprehension, solve problems encountered 
while reading, and evaluate intermediate and overall performance. Children are taught through 
direct explanation, such as modeling, explicit instruction, and corrective feedback. In this 
study, one teacher taught the same story for three consecutive years to three comparable 
groups of second-grade, low-achieving pupils. An interaction-tracking and coding scheme was 
used to analyze the 45-minute lessons for changes in interactional patterns, participation 
among group members, instructional focus, strategy instruction, and prompted and self-regu- 
lated use of stra'egies by children. By the third year, pupils participated more actively in sto- 
ry discussion and used strategies with less teacher prompting to support their interpretations 
and responses to text. These changes appeared to occur because of modifications in the 
teacher's instructional practices, following TSI procedures. 

Johns. Jhrry L„ & Davis. Si'san J. (1993. Fall). Teachers - beliefs about test-wisc- 
ness principles. Journal of Reading Education, N. 17 25. 

Reports the results of a survey administered to 62 preserviee teachers and 71 inser- 
vice teachers to determine their knowledge of and attitudes tow ard test-wiseness programs and 
practices. Respondents completed an 1 1 -item scale, circling the responses that matched their 
feelings about each statement. Questions were classified into three broad categories: general 
test-taking considerations, standardized test-taking procedures, and test-wiseness. Most (909; ) 
of the respondents agreed that students should be informed that they were taking a test and the 
purpose of the test. Over 9()</r agreed that it was ethical to teach test-wiseness and that it was 
a productive use of class time to use practice items to promote familiarization with standard- 
ized test format. There were differences between the inservice and preserviee teachers on 
whether it is appropriate to instruct students in materials of the actual tests to be taken and 
whether students should be instructed in the subject matter of specific tests. Implications for 
methods and diagnostic reading courses are included. 

Johns. Jkrry L.. & VanLihrsbi'rc;. Phckiy. (1993). The impact of coursework in tests 
and measurements on assessment literacy. In Timothy V. Rasinski & Nancy II Padak 
( Eds J. //i£/M/>/V.v in Literacy {Mining and Imtnu lion. (pp. 199-205). Pittsburg. KS: 
College Reading Association. 

Investigates the impact of tests and measurements courses on participants' know l- 
edge of test preparation and test administration practices. Subjects. 1 .10 preserviee teachers 
and 316 inservice teachers, completed a 4-item questionnaire by marking their responses to 
the items along the continuum of "strongly agree" to "strongly disagree." Subjects with one or 
mote courses in tests and measurements had more knowledge of the ethics of assessment 
than did subjects who had no courses. However, uncertainty in the responses to the questions 
suggested a need for reexamining the content of the course to include more information on the 
differences between standardized and non-standardized tests anil on positive and unethical 
test-w iseness practices. 

I-'ord, Mk hai i. P. ( 1993). The process and promise of portfolio assessment in 
teacher education programs: Impact on students' knowledge, beliefs, and practices. 
In Timothy V. Rasinski & Nancy I). Padak (lids.). Inquiries in literacy learning and 
instruction, (pp. i 45- 152). Pittsburg. KS: College Reading Association. 
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Describes (he implementation of portfolio self-evaluation w ithin two literacy educa- 
tion classes, one graduate and one undergraduate, in two universities and investigates the in- 
fluence of portfolio preparation on inservice teachers" knowledge, beliefs, and practices. In 
general, students worked to develop learning portfolios that provided evidence they had en- 
hanced their thinking, improved their (future) instructional practices, and examined their 
personal literacy. Of 37 former students who responded to a preliminary >urvcy of the influ- 
ence of portfolio assessment. 90 r / f indicated that direct experience with constructing their own 
portfolios sisnificantlv expanded their knowledge base. Five significant insights emerged 
from the survey. Portfolio assessment ( 1 ) was an effective way to document growth and 
change: (2) allowed more personalized assessment: (3) required reflective thinking: (4) 
seemed more authentic, accurate, and broader in scope: and (S) assisted the learner in being 
more focused, organized, on-task. and accountable. The majority of teachers indicated they 
continued to seek opportunities to learn more about portfolio assessment, and 46<7, had vol- 
untarily implemented some form of portfolio assessment. Results of a second tollow-up sur- 
vey (n=l IS) indicated teacher knowledge had been enhanced, especially by building their own 
portfolios and receiving responses from instructors and peers. Over 9S<7 f indicated that their 
beliefs about assessment had changed, and over W* agreed that assessment should be con- 
tinuous, multidimensional, and collaborative. Finally, only 12':', of the respondents were not 
using portfolios in their ow n teaching. 

pAOirrr. Linda. ( 1 994 . April). "No tears with peers": A personal reflection on peer 
group tutoring in the context of reading development. Reading, 2,S, 3 1-35. 
C Offers brief narrative vignettes and selected research citations to detail one teacher s 
rationale for using paired reading in her classroom. The author supplements observation and 
interview data with excerpts from child-authored writings to support the assertion that paired 
reading engaged her pupils in more active reading and learning than other teaching methods. 
The author notes that while the value of paired reading is often questioned by parents, it is an 
important strategy for addressing both children's affective and academic needs in reading in- 
struction. 

Marks. Marilyn: Prlssi.ey, Michael: Cuu-v. Joan Devixin; Craig. Sharon: 
Gardner. Rosalie: DkPinto. Thommie; & Rose. Wanda. ( 1993. November). Three 
teachers' adaptations of reciprocal teaching in comparison to traditional reciprocal 
teaching. The Elementary School Journal. 94. 267-282. 

Reports the observed adaptations that three teachers (grade 1. middle school special ed- 
ucation, and high school English) made in the procedures of reciprocal teaching as they adapt- 
ed the strategies to their classrooms. Three veteran teachers were selected for observation and 
interview because they had used reciprocal teaching for at least one school year as a framework 
for class discussion of texts. Formal teacher interviews included questions related to what the 
observers had seen, as well as queries about the evolution of the teacher's instruction. Field 
notes and transcriptions were analyzed to identify the salient characteristics ol each class- 
room: these characteristics were then compared with the conventional model. Although the tour 
strategies included in the original reciprocal teaching research (i.e.. prediction, questioning, 
clarification, and summarization) were observed in all three classrooms, there were also sub- 
stantial teacher adaptations. For example, in all classrooms, recipn'cal teaching occurred as a 
postreading activity rather than during fust reading, with the student leader role modified to 
stimulate greater participation. Teachers seemed to use conventional reciprocal teaching as a 
starting point for creating adaptations to meet particular students" needs. 

Wn son. F.i l/AHHli K.: Konoi'ak. Bonnii CV. & Ri adi nck JuilN H. ( 1993). A case 
study of a preservicc secondary social studies teacher's beliefs and practices about 
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content-area reading. In Donald J. Leu & Charles K. Kinzer (Eds.). Examining cen- 
tral issues in literacy research, theory, and practice (pp. 335-343). Chicago. IL: The 
National Reading Conference. Inc. 

Uses case study methodology to illustrate the dynamic relation between a preservice 
social studies teacher's beliefs about the reading process, his instructional decision-making, 
and his actual practice across different teaching/learning contexts. Work with the subject ex- 
tended across two consecutive semesters and included his participation in a content-area read- 
ing and social studies methods course and student teaching. Written instruments to tap be- 
liefs and instructional choices about content-area reading were scored to classify his beliefs. A 
constant comparative analysis was used with personal journal writings, artifacts (lessons plans 
and assessment measures), classroom obser\ations. field notes, and informal interviews. The 
subject's beliefs and decisions centered mainly around reader-based or interactive approach- 
es to instruction during his methods course, practices that he initially attempted to use in his 
student teaching. However, while the subject's beliefs remained constant, his practices dur- 
ing student teaching became more closely tied to a traditional text-based philosophy of in- 
struction. 

Gn.i.is. M.K.: Oi.son. Mary W,; & Logan. John. (IW3). Are content area reading 
practices keeping pace with research? In Timothy V. Rasinski & Nancy D. Padak 
(Eds.). Inquiries in literacy leaminu and instruction, (pp. 1 13-123). Pittsburg. KS: 
College Reading Association. 

Presents the results of a questionnaire eliciting information about reading and content 
area instructional practices and activities. Respondents answered questions concerning the 
percentage of instructional time they used various types of student grouping and specific in- 
structional materials. Se\ enty ot the original group (h='W) also completed questions over their 
practices in content area reading. Of the 70. bl were elementary teachers and °< were secondary 
content teachers. Sixty -three percent reported using whole class instruction; reported 
using textbooks the majority of the time. Cooperative groups were more frequently used than 
were ability groups in their classrooms. These teachers rarely supplemented the textbooks with 
newspapers, magazines, tradebooks. or other supplemental materials but may have used 
hands-on materials 26' r to 75' i of the time. All reported engaging their students in activities 
to actuate prior knowledge and set purposes lor reading at least some of the time. In their 
classes, reading was more likely to be oral than silent. After reading, discussion, summarizing, 
and retelling were the most frequent acti\ities. Computer activ ities. journals, logs, and skill 
sheets were used infrequently. 

Sn RTi vwr, Eu/ABITH G. ( 1 W). Content literacy in high school social studies: A 
focus on one teacher's beliefs and decisions about classroom discussions. In Timothy 
V. Rasinksi & Nancy D. Padak (Eds.). Inquiries in literacy teaming and institu - 
tion, (pp. 3-1 1 ). Pittsburg. KS: College Reading Association. 

Explores how one experienced high school history teacher made day -to-day deci- 
sions about conducting classroom discussion. To illuminate the relations among contextual in- 
fluences, student beliefs, and teacher beliefs. obser\ational data weie collected (as part of a 
larger qualitative study ) in 1 1th grade VS. history classes, front extensive interviews with 
teachers, students, and supervisors: and information Irom related classroom and district doc- 
uments. An experienced history teacher and his 1 S students 1 1 1 of whom were immigrants 
from S different countries) served as the locus lor this report. In addition to his belief in 
classroom interaction, the teacher expressed beliefs about content cov erage and sequence. 
Over the 20 day observational penod. discussion constituted .Wi ol the instructional time in 
this teacher's class. His predominant mode was lecture/recitation. Inteivievvs and informal 
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conversations revealed his continuing conflict over the incongruities between his beliefs ami 
his district/school requirements, as well as his beliefs and students' needs and beliefs. 

Fox, Dana L. (1993). The influence of context, community, and culture: Contrasting 
cases of teacher knowledge development. In Donald J. Leu & Charles K. Kinzer 
(Eds.), Examining central issue* in literacy research, theory, and practice (pp. 
345-35 1 ). Chicago, IL: The National Reading Conference, Inc. 

Presents two case studies of student teachers whose stories underscore the impor- 
tance of context, community, and culture in learning to teach. Methods for data collection in- 
cluded ( 1 ) eight in-depth semi-structured interviews with each participant before, during, 
and alter student teaching; (2) participant-observation in each of 11 weekly student-teaching 
seminars (90 to 120 minutes): (3) nonparticipant observation in the participants' classrooms 
during student teaching: (4) collection of written artifacts (lesson plans and class materials): 
and (5) semi-structured interviews with cooperating teachers, principals, and junior high stu- 
dents. Even though the two students taught in the same junior high school, they encountered 
different tensions and reacted differently in individual contexts. One student was amazed 
when the adolescents in his classes balked at his approach, which was similar to that of his co- 
operating teacher. In contrast, the other student teacher valued a different approach than that 
adopted by the cooperating teacher and received positive reactions from the students he 
worked with, despite a push for him to move closer to a traditional style of instruction. 

Hoi .LINOS worth. S. ( 1 994). Teacher research and urban literacy education: Lessons 
and conversations in a feminist key. New York: Teachers College Press. 

Narrates the experiences of a group of teachers who met monthly for more than (i years 
learning to teach and conduct research on teaching literacy in urban environments. The group 
was comprised of five beginning elementary school teachers, two secondary teachers, and one 
teacher-educator. The teachers were part of a federally funded longitudinal study on learning 
to teach literacy that began in their preservice teacher education program. Conversations in 
their monthly meetings were audiotaped and transcribed. Systematic analysis of the conver- 
sations centered on identifying common issues and the processes involved in the jointly con- 
structed understandings of class, race, and gender issues in public urban education. The con- 
versational process is examined as it influenced the discovery of alternative (.'Utricular ideas 
about learning to teach literacy and educative contexts which facilitate such learning. Personal 
stories that illustrate the importance of relations in learning to teach in urban reading class- 
rooms are provided. The second section highlights conversations about the teachers' research . 
in their ott n classrooms and the implications of their research on practice. Stories with criti- 
cal reflections on teaching in a literacy methods course and changes made in a teacher- 
research course as an outgrowth of this experience are provided. 



11-2 Beliefs/attitudes toward reading 

Johnson, Rhonda, & Hon NUN, Nancy H. ( 1994). Preservice teachers' efficacy 
beliefs, literacy definitions, and conceptions of literacy development. In Iili/abeth G. 
Suiitcvant & Wayne M. Linek (Hds.). Pathways for literacy: Learners teach and 
teachers learn (pp. 73-84). Pittsburg, KS: College Reading Association. 

Assesses preservice teacher's beliefs about teaching efficacy, literacy definitions, and 
conceptions of literacy development. A cross-sectional design sampled 100 preservice ele- 
mentary teachers at various field experience levels (prelield. early held, middle field, and 
student teaching). A small cohort t/i=l 1 ) who had completed the sequence of courses with 
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complete data sets was studied longitudinally. Preservice teachers' sense of efficacy was as- 
sessed using the Teacher Efficacy Scale and two structured journal entries ANOVAs re- 
vealed significant differences across program levels in personal teaching efficacy and con- 
ceptions of literacy and literacy development. Participants' confidence in their own ability to 
teach effectively increased significantly at each level of the program. There were no signifi- 
cant di ferenees in participants' beliefs that teaching can make a difference in children's lives 
regardless of other circumstances. As students completed early courses and fie'd experi- 
ences, their ideas about the development of literacy moved from eeneral to specific in later 
field experiences and student teaching, they generated fewer literacy development ideas but 
provided rationales and elaboration uadergirded in theory and research. Similar patterns 
were found in the longitudinal and cross-sectional data. 

Rickelman, Robert J.: Hen:;, William A.: & Hixfeldt, John P (1994) The eohe- 
siveness of preservice and inservice teachers' whole language perceptions and the in- 
formation sources contributing to this knowledge base. In Elizabeth G Sturtevant 
& Wayne ^M. Linek (Eds.). Pathways for literacy: Learners teach and teachers learn 
(pp. 35-45). Pittsburg. KS: College Reading Association. 

Compares preservice and inservice teachers' perceptions of whole language and the 
origins of their beliefs. Preservice (,,= 149). new (,,=48). and veteran teachers (,,=57) from five 
states participated in the study. Survey data were collected as part of a larger questionnaire ad- 
ministered in graduate and undergraduate courses at four universities and at local public 
school partnership sites. The teachers were asked to brainstorm words and phrases associat- 
ed with whole language and to identify the various information sources used in formim- their 
perceptions. Information sources included university coursework. inservices. professional 
books, journals, conferences, and their colleagues. Respondents assigned a percenta-e value 
to each source, totaling I (KM across all identified sources. Descriptive statistics were ap- 
plied to the frequencies of the word associations. A series of eight ANOVAs was used to 
compare the ass.gncd percentages among the three groups for each information source Post 
hoc analyses were used to determine where individual group differences existed within source 
categories. Results suggested that '.here was no consensus term or set of terms associated 
with whole language. Self-reported words or phrases associated with whole language ranged 
from 0 to 22 but did not differ among the three groups. Of the 254 subjects the most fre- 
quent associations were "integration." "children's literature." and "process" writing " which ap- 
peared on 57Sf . 4.W. and 147, of the word lists, respectively There were significant differ- 
ences among the three groups for two information sources: undergraduate work and 
inservices. As teachers gam experience, they rely on different perceived sources in order to 
learn about whole language. Reliance on undergraduate coursework declines over time and 
is replaced by collegia! interaction and g.aduatc studies. The finding that professional journals 
cussed' ^"^ lm ' U ' n,1Uem perCeplil,ns ' K ^ ] ^ '"' teaching experience, is dis'- 

Licktkio. Joan: Johnson. Bonnii;: & Johnson. Dai.i:. (1994. Spring). Future teach- 
ers reflections, perceptions, and anticipations about reading and writing. Journal of 
Reading Education. 19, 22-43. 

hxplores undergraduate elementary education majors' reflections on learning to read 
and write, their perceptions about the language arts, and their expectations for their upcom- 
ing language arts teaching experiences. Subjects were 107 juniors and seniors enrolled in 
four sections of reading/language arts methods at two colleges. Kach completed a W-itcm sur 
vey addiessmg their reflections, perceptions, and anticipations. Results of the tabulated re- 
sponses indicated the majority named family members more frequently than teachers as be- 
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ing influential on their reading development (by almost > to 1 ). In contrast, teachers had the 
urea.es. influence on the students as writers (of 87 responses. 47 indicated the influence of a 
feaeher) Although 32* identified themselves as frequent readers in terms of actual reading 
patterns only 229 perceived themselves as frequent writers. The vast majority perceived 
themselves as having adequate reading and writing abilities. The students ranked writing as 
both the leas, pleasurable and most difficult language art to learn, hurt her the respondents 
believed writing would be the most difficult to teach (721 ). Most students (66*) looked tor- 
ward to teaching rcadinu: 50* looked forward least to teaching writing. The great majority 
of these said they were not good writers, didn't like to write, and lacked confidence m them- 
selves as writers. 

Konop-xk. Bonnih C; Reabksck. John E.: & Wn sax, Ei.izabi-th K. llW 
March/April). Preservice and inservicc secondary teachers' orientations toward 
content area nadinx. Journal of Education Research. o*7, 220-227. 

Examines teachers' beliefs and decisions regarding content area reading and instruc- 
tion Subjects were 58 preservice teachers enrolled in two sections of a required content 
rcadinu methods course laugh, by the same instructor, and 46 inserv tee teachers enrolled in 
ci.-h. different mdua.e-level secondary education courses. Instruments mm an curlier study 
were adapted to retlect a content area emphasis. The instruments included two sets of bcl.et 
statements and three sets of lesson plans reflecting three explanations of the reading process: 
text-based, reader-based, or interactive. Based on their selection of statements and plans 
preservice teachers favored an interactive model of reading and a reader-based instructional 
approach: inservicc teachers held reader-based beliefs in both areas. In addition, both groups 
selected primarily reader-based pabulary and comprehension lessons, but varied m heir 
choices of decoding lessons. Only teachers holding reader-based beliefs consistently chose 
corresponding v ocabulary and comprehension lesson .plans. 

Sit w Patrick A ( IW). The effects of teacher training on preservice elementary 
education majors' conceptual framework of reading. Riwliilg Hon:ons, i4l?l 

216 "Presents results of two studies designed to investigate the belief systems prospective 
teachers hold tow ard teaching reading, and the effects of a reading methods course and student 
teaching on those beliefs. In Study 1 . 04 prospective elementary teachers enrolled in one ol 
four methods courses were administered the Conceptual Framework ol Reading n.emew: 
Form A a. the beginning and end of the semester. Responses were categorized and scored to 
yield the snulems' conceptual framework along a 10-poin. ordinal scale Horn top dow n 
through •interactive" to "bottom up" view, of reading processing. 1 here was a "W™mt 
chamfe in the students' conceptual view of reading during the semester Irani moderate bot- 
tom up" to "interactive." In Study 2. 24 of the original group completed the m emevv on 
again prior to and after their student teaching semester. Results of a Wilcoxon t-tes, produce 
no significant difference in their conceptual framework following student teaching. \Micn 
,hese^4 students' scores from the methods class semester were tested, there was again no 
difference. Shifts in beliefs could be observed across students' median ^'^^ 
Median scores moved from "moderate bottom up" (4) to "moderate top-down (7) and then to 
"interactive" (5.5) views. 

AKI.R. Hon- October). From runncil to ran: One journey toward a critical |it- 

eracv. Journal of Reading J6, 104-112. ■ 

' IX-seribes one high school Fnglish teacher's evolving attitudes Ironi a bcl.et that lext 
contains a single, unchanging meaning to an understanding that s.uden.s create . her own 
meanings through their ow n experiences. The instruction and classroom examples ol stti- 
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dents were drawn from the- author's English classes at grade levels 8. 10. and 1 1 The use of 
literacy letters, reading logs, and roundtable discussions to facilitate critical literacy were 
discussed with both advantages and disadvantages delineated. Issues of evaluation were also 
reviewed. 

ROBERTS-Bi-RKE. Bonnie. & Myettk. Pamela M. (1993). Differences in ehannin" 
reading teacher beliefs: Guiding Saudi Arabian graduate students toward a new 
methodology for reading instruction. In Donald J. Leu & Charles K. Kinzer (Eds ) 
Examining central issues in literacy research, theory, and practice (pp 353-358) 
Chicago. IL: The National Reading Conference. Inc. 

Questions whether Saudi students" theoretical beliefs about learning, teaching and 
reading changed as a result of their graduate program, and. if so. how these changed beliefs in- 
fluenced their teaching practice. Subjects included 18 graduate students (8 males and 10 fe- 
males) from Saudi Arabia who had come to the United States to studv at an urban university 
reading center. 1 he students, ages 23 to 47. were enrolled as a cohort in a special 54 credit 
master s program in reading education to prepare them to adapt a reading center appropriate 
for their culture. Subjects varied in experience: 4 were educators. 3 had master's degrees in 
other disciplines, and 12 had previous work experience in outside fields. Initial data included 
structured open-ended interviews upon entry in the program and literacy biographies written 
or a class during the first semester. Weekly reflective writings and monthly credos were col- 
lected during the study. Finally, students answered a questionnaire and generated concept 
webs at the beginning of the second semester and at the end of the final semester Weekly 
observations and field notes of practice teaching, as well as ongoing transcribed audio- and 
videotapes of class sessions served as secondary sources of data. An analysis typical of con- 
stant comparison approaches was used by the research team to generate" broad conceptual 
categories lor coding purposes. There appeared to be a willingness to accept literally w ith few 
questions, everything that was presented. The transition from theory to practice w : as particu- 
larly difficult. Beliefs appeared to change in oral and written language more than in practice 
Many students appeared to reflect the traditional gender roles of their society in their prac- 
tice. Resistance occurred when students did not want to incorporate reading strategies in 
their practice teaching and tutoring but would apply them in their own learning 



H-3 Preservice/inservice preparation 

Ni.sti.i-r, Robert J.. & Shepi-irson. Crao- M. (1993- 1994. Winter). Negotiating 
change: leathers and university professors working together. Journal ofRetulinu 
Education, 19. 29-45. 

Describes a collaborative effort between two universiu professors and the faculty of 
one elemental) school designed to bring about change in literacy instruction. The collabora- 
tion took place in three phases over the course of two-and-one-haif years. Participants were 
teachers during the first phase. 26 teachers during the second phase.'and -I I teachers during the 
third phase. During the first phase, teachers shared their literacy practices anil beliefs and be 
gan to establish a common know ledge base regarding holistic literacy instruction Trust-bu.ld- 
ing and regularly scheduled times for professional dialogue were critical during this phase in 
which fourteen oO-mmuie inservices were offered. During Phase Two. twentv-onc inservices 
were offered during which the university professors modeled child-centered.' meaning-based 
instruction. Professional dialogue increased as participants shared practices with which thev 
had experienced success. On 34 separate occasions, giade level teams met with the universi- 
ty professors lor lormal consultations. During the final phase .,1' the project grade-level 
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meetings and consultations were continued. Data sources included audio tapes of ind, vidua 
^ group and whole group meetings; teacher journals; formal reflections on the project re- 
spon e ;r q ues«ionnaires; fleldno.es of classroom observations; and , e researcher, refle - 
Hons. The data were analyzed using the constant comparative method The res uhs a pre 
sented in accordance with four stages of response to innovation Three case studies are 
pre ented of teachers who were a, Stage 4. the highest level of part.apat.on in he project. The 
dSon focuses on the benefits and the challenges of teacher-researcher collaborations. 

Botf.l. Morton; Riplht. Patricia M, & Barnes. Lisa A. (1993. September). A case 
study of an implementation of the "new literacy' parad.gm. Journal ofResean A m 

ReiU,i "L'^l Mentation of a collaborative professional development effort by staff 
members of a university and a number of local school systems. The investigators were me - 
in the processes involved in the pursuit of a new conception o h.eracy (construc- 
tive social learner-centered), as well as in teacher practices. Teacher volunteers P^'^d 
bo h in an on-.oing professional development seminar and in keep.ng journals reflect ng on 
their reading and experimentation . The seminar was designed for practitioners interested ,n he 
Penn yMvanta Framework, a comprehensive plan for reading, writing, and talking across the 
curricu urn In the case studv district. 62 K-8 teachers read the Framework, read other sources 
^the new literacy", implemented various aspects in their own classrooms, and wrote d - 
scr ntive dhiloguc journal with colleagues. Collected over a 30-week period these journals 
s ved \^ t e t dence of the critical and collaborative thoughts of the reflective prac i . oners 
n the case school, journals were analyzed to find emergen, themes and issues related to each 
' use of their new literacy understandings and their responses to change. In general, par- 
Sp^n s constructed more integrated language/learning experiences tor 
aware of the increasingly high level of pupil response and enthusiasm. Tea chcrs began o d aw 
on children's prior knowledge in developing activities. Many tel. va lula , e l by the re, h /anon 
thev had used holistic activities in the pas, and by the support ton, colleagues The ex^sscd 
concern over the lack of time to implement the plan, the ack o congruent assessments, and 
the need for more specific guidelines for developing pupils skills. 
Comm. yras. M.C.mu.E; R.«G, Dav.ix Heubach. Kath.hkn M.; & Pagn.-cco. 
Joan (1993) Looking within: A study of an undergraduate read.ng methods course. 
In Donald 1 Leu & Charles K. Kinzcr (Eds.). Examining antral issues m literacy re- 
siwch, theory, ami practice ( PP . 297-304). Chicago. IL: The National Reading 

C ° nfC Tsks £ "different 'orientations used in .caching six sections of a reading methods 
course affect preservice teachers" perceptions of their preparedness to teach reading the rtk- 
o the ourse. and the influence of grading procedures. The instructor* who taught th, 
' , of the reading methods course were 3 graduate teaching assistants. 1 ass.s.an pro- 
fessor nd ■> associate professors, each of whom had been a classroom teacher lor more than 
" e^ Th second £oup of participants comprised 165 undergradua.e s.uden.s euro led . 
n methods courses. Course sections were characterized as a result of exammmg syllabi, 
ass o ob erva,,ons. informal in.en iews. and one structured interview with each ins.ruc- 
or individual course sections were described as Lecture. Theory/Practice. Discuss.on. 
Stud\ Guide Decision-Making, and Constructivist. A. .he end of .he course, students were 
h kc 1 U c omp etc a sunev consisting of 1 1 l.ikert-scale items with a response range ol > to 
t : I of m survey s were completed. A comparison of means across course sedons was 
col . ted usin- ANOVA procedures. Post hoc analysis ol Hems where stgntl can d Iter- 
eiices existed used a codm system of categories and properties represented m the students 
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comments. On the average, the students in all sections were moderately confident that they 
were learning what they needed to know to be effcaive teachers, although students in the 
Construct! vist section expressed a mean level of confidence that was significantly below the 
other live sections. The most prevalent comment across all sections identified the lack of 
held experience. Students viewed the Theory /Practice section as most relevant; however each 
ot the other sections was rated high as well. Factors that contributed to relevancy were the 
e •em to which there was attention given to different approaches to teaching reading and the 
m.M.uetor s use ot examples taken from his or her own teaching experiences. Students in the 
two sections tl.ai used portfolios exclusively (Construetivist and Decision-Making) per- 
ceived that the assessment procedure affected their own performance and interest in learning 
to teach reading more so than students in the other four sections (p=.()63). 

Lsfkver-Davis, Shirley. & Hklfeldt. John P. (1994). The efficacy of a site-based 
literacy methods course developed within the context of a school-university part- 
nership. In Elizabeth G. Sturtevant & Wayne M. Linek (Eds.), Pathways for literacy 
Learners teach and teachers learn (pp. 183-194). Pittsburg. KS: College Reading 
Association. fc 
Investigates the efficacy of a site-based literacy methods course on preserviee and in- 
serviee teacher development. St dents (n=14) participating in the 6-eredit literacy methods 
course met tor three hours, two days a week in an elementary school for instruction and field 
experiences. Students observed in elementary classrooms to view practices being introduced 
in the course and participated in classroom instructional activities at gradually increasing 
levels of involvement. Classroom teachers served as consultants and mentors to the preserviee 
teachers and took advice roles in the design and implementation of the course Preserviee 
and inserviec teachers - beliefs and practices associated with literacy acquisition and develop- 
" 1Cn ' WC ™ '" casured 31 *e e n d °f the semester by the Theoretical Orientation to Reading 
irojite f rORl ). preserviee teacher reflective journals, and inservice teaelver questionnaires 
Tests of significance using the pre- and posttcst TORP means indicated a shift in students- 
orientation to a holistic philosophy of literacy teaching and learning. Beyond the specific- 
goals of the course, the nature of the course provided opportunities for preserviee teachers to 
gain unique perspectives. The majority of the inservice teachers (65%) stated that the course- 
had a positive impact on their own professional development. 

Sampson, Mary Bkth. & Link*. Wayne M. ( 1994). Change as a process: A view of 
an instructor and her students. In Elizabeth G. Sturtevant & Wayne M. Linek (Eds.), 
Pathways for literacy: Learners teach and teachers learn (pp. 47-58). Pittsburg KS* 
College Reading Association. 

Describes a study of theoretical beliefs, changes in beliefs, and factors in change 
Preserviee teachers in an introductory language arts/reading course, their instructor and a 
co-researcher were participants in the study. Observations of the instructor and students were 
conducted weekly during the class. Summary impressions as well as informal conversations 
were written up at the end of each observation. An open-ended questionnaire The 
Philosophical Orientation to Literal Learning (POLL), was given to all participants at the 
beginning and end of the course. The POLL asked participants to write about their general 
beliefs about literacy. Iiterac) instruction and assessment, how they would teach literacy in di- 
verse settings, and the reasons for their instructional decisions. Questions from the POl I 
served as probes in interviews of three students and the instructor at the beginning middle 
.md end of the course. Artifacts generated in the course (projects, syllabi, journals tests) 
were also analyzed. The constant comparative method was employed and achieved an inter- 
rater reliability of 9(W or greater among the three raters. Reported findings are based on an 
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analvsis of volunteered data generated by seven students and (he instructor. While -students 
initial beliefs emphasized the importance of teaeher-direeted. .kill-based instruction their 
beliefs at the end of the course were more holistic. The most frequently cited factors of student 
change were the importance of active cognitive and affective part.cipat.on. While he in- 
structors- beliefs about literacy remained constant, considerable increases were noted m re- 
flection, in cognitive dissonance, and in attempting a congruence between delivery and beliefs. 

R,sko. Victoria J.; McAllister, Dena; Peter. Jeanne; & B.genho. Fred. (19941 
Using technology in support of preservice teachers' generative learning. In Elizabeth 
G Sturtevant & Wayne M. Linek (Eds.). Pathways for literacy: Learners teach and 
teachers learn (pp. 156-167). Pittsburg. KS: College Reading Association. 

Tests the influence of videodisc-based case methodology on the learning of preser- 
vice teachers enrolled in a remedial reading methodology course. Subjects were 17 under- 
graduate students from two sections of a remedial reading and practicum course required tor 
initial teaching certification. Students had previously completed a developmental reading 
course, a language arts course, and a practicum. The video ases (HyperCard) were used during 
the first seven weeks of class prior to the field experience component. The tour eases record- 
ed on videodiscs were used with the entire class to explore instructional situations that occur 
in regular and Chapter I classrooms. The data included interview transections, responses 
on pre- and postease analysis tasks, and self-reported reflections. Participants appeared to have 
developed more flexible and alternative interpretations of problems. Students learned how to 
situate facts and procedures in meaningful contexts and acquired an understanding and spon- 
taneous use of course-related information, 

FI.KISHER. Barbara M. (1992. Spring). Videotaping: A tool for self-evaluation. 
Journal of College Reading and Learning, 24 .40-47. 

Seeks to determine if videotape and observer feedback increase the accuracy ot teach- 
ers' perceptions of their teaching. Five teachers enrolled in a graduate reading specialist pro- 
oram were videotaped a total of seven times and then completed a questionnaire both before 
and after viewing their own tape. The questionnaire addressed beliefs about their lesson, ob- 
jectives, the learning environment, use of resources, knowledge of content, responses to stu- 
dent behavior, and question-answer strategies. Teachers scored themselves according to he 
presence or absence of behaviors and cited evidence wherever possible. Tra.ned observers I at- 
ed only the firs, videotape. Results indicated a higher relation between the trained observers 
and the teachers' follow-up questionnaires than between the teachers pre- and rost-ratings 
or themselves The teacher who made the least amount of change had the highest .ating at 
the outset. Teachers' reflective logs indicated that each viewed the taping experience as posi- 
tive but that a point of diminishing returns was reached after three to tivc tap.ngs. In Study 
■> seven other teachers viewed seven videotapes of their teaching without the- questionnaires 
and the trained observer. Instead, each teacher set an agenda for personal change and com- 
pleted self-evaluations of the vidcotapings. Analysis of reflective logs indicated that all 
teachers believed videotaping contributed significantly to self-awareness and led to changes 
in teaching behaviors. 

Frach R Ai an M (1993). First steps in teaching reading: A descriptive study. In 
Timothy V Rasinski & Nancy D. Padak (lids.). Inquiries in literacy learning and 
instruction, (pp. 191-197). Pittsburg. KS: College Reading Association. 

Fxplore' an experience in learning to teach reading to gain preservice teachers con- 
ceptions of successful instmet.on. Ninety-two secondary education majors were videotaped as 
thev taught a Directed Reading Activity (DRA) lesson in a mieroteaeh.ng tormat. 1 he three 
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phases of their instruction included eliciting prior knowledge, asking divergent questions 
and receiving responses. Each teacher viewed his or her own videotape and wrote responses' 
identifying successful aspects of their lessons. Using taxononiic analysis, responses were an- 
alyzed f.rst by comparing the teachers' perceptions of successful aspects of their lesson against 
the three puns of the DRA lesson and then by searching for larger, more inclusive domains 
Most preserv.ee teachers identified one of the three parts of the DRA as an aspect of their 
success; the most frequently identified DRA-matched characteristic was -eliciting prior 
knowledge; (45% ). A further set of more inclusive categories emerged from the descriptions 
of successful teaching, including the characteristics of receiving positive student response 
(39 /r ). use of good questioning techniques (36% ). and use of cood questions (3V7 ( ) Fewer 
preserv.ee teachers ( WA ) mentioned good topic choice as a component of successful teach- 
ing. Novice teachers appeared to hive multidimensional conceptions of teaching. 

Walker. Barbara J.. & Roskos. Kathy. (1994). Preservice teachers" epistemolo- 
gy of diagnostic reading instruction: Observations of shifts during coursework ex- 
perience. In Elizabeth G. Sturtevant & Wayne M Linek (Eds.). Pathways far litera- 
cy: Learners teach and teachers learn (pp. 59-71 ). Pittsbure. KS: College Readin» 
Association. e 
Studies the influence of an undergraduate reading diagnosis course on what preservice 
teachers regard as important knowledge sources and the stance they assumed toward their own 
knowing. Participants were 122 undergraduate students enrolled in a compulsorv readino di- 
agnosis course offered at two university sites. The 15-week reading diagnosis course unde- 
veloped collaborative!} hy the researchers and included a core (ext. a set of cooperative 
learning activities, and after-school tutorial sessions with elementary grade children At the be- 
ginning and end of the course, students were asked to analyze a case study of a strug-lim- 
reader. By comparing the two written reflections, students examined how their thinking had 
changed, what guiding, principles contributed to this change, and rated their responses 
Students pre- and postcase responses were examined for their C| >istemologicul responses us- 
ing applied analytic induction. A checklist matrix was used to determine the features of course 
instruction that influenced students- knowledge. In the beginning of the course preservice 
teachers seemed to rely on received, subjective ways of knowing built on assumptions about 
children rather than facts or behavioral evidence. At the end of the course, students increased 
in their context-specific procedural knowledge and could fluently discuss a variety of proce- 
dures in greater detail. Students referenced theoretical construct:., such as the reading process 
diagnostic process, and literacy development as often as thev referenced procedural knowl- 
edge of teaching and teaching techniques. Students placed high value on the teaching in the tu- 
torials as influenii..': in their thinking. 

Roskos. Katiiv & Walker. Barbara J. (1993). Preservice teachers" epistemobgy 
in the teaching of problem readers. In Donah' J. Leu & Charles K. Kinzcr (Kds.). 
L\amiiiiiis> central issues in literacy research, theon. and practice (pp. 325-134) 
Chicago. IL: The National Reading Conference. Inc. 

Identifies the characteristics of preservice teachers - epistcmology (sources of peda- 
gogical knowledge ami orientation of knowing) in relation to teaching problem readers and the 
influences ol a reading diagnosis course on their epistemologv. The participants were 1 n 
undergraduate students enrolled in a compulsory reading diagnosis course over two semes" 
lers ottered at two university sites. The course was collaboratively designed to feature inter- 
related learning experiences lasting 15 weeks and included a core text, class activities and 
after school tutorial sessions with elementary grade children. Upon entrance to and exit from 
the course, participants were requested to analyze a problem reader case s adv by responding 
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in writing to two question probes. The pre- and postcase responses were analyzed for ep.ste- 
mological characteristics using applied analytic induction. Analysts of 6.280 statements from 
M4 case study responses revealed nine important sources of pedagogical knowledge influen- 
tial in the thinking of students and indicative of three orientations: received subjective and 
procedural. The course appeared influential in shifting students' thinking torn a predomi- 
nantly subjective orientation to a more procedural stance. 

Bacharach. Nancy. ( 1993. Fall). Facilitating emerging theories of reading in pre- 
service students. Journal of Reading Education, 19. 8-16. 

Describes a series of learning and teaching experiences used in a university educa- 
tion program to help presence students develop and personalize their emerging theor.es of 
reading Upon enrolling in a reading methods class, students reflected on their own experi- 
ences and memories about learning to read. After completing a series ot interactive, inquiry- 
based activities on-campus and in the field, students wrote a one-page description of their 
theoretical orientation to reading. Analysis of 124 theoretical dcscnptionsrevcaled tha 44 k 
of the students felt that their philosophies of reading had changed from the beginning to the 
end of the quarter. The remaining 56* of the students noted that, although they had not altered 
their philosophy of reading, they had grown in their ability to articulate their beliefs Further, 
cooperating teachers noted that student teachers seemed better prepared to use methodolo- 
gies consistent with classroom practices. The author suggests that allowing preseryice teach- 
ers to develop their own theories of reading based on knowledge, practice, and beliefs is 
preferable to asking them to memorize the theoretical viewpoints expressed by others. 

Barti.ett. Andrea. (1994. Spring). Untapping the potential of early field experi- 
ences in literacy education. Journal of Reading Education. 19. 5-1 1 . 

Investigates the impact of structured observations and teaching assignments on stu- 
dents' learning from early field experiences in literacy education. Students enrolled in two sec- 
tions of a two-semester. 6-hour course in Literacy and Literature served as subjects. All were 
assigned to spend at leas. 75 minutes per week for 13 weeks in elementary classrooms. 
However students in Section 1 were required to complete particular assignments in their 
field placement, including structured observations, a small group-lesson, a whole-class lesson 
and 6 weeks of tutoring. Students in Section 2 had no field related assignments. After each 
classroom visit, students responded in a journal to the probe. "What did you learn about lit- 
eracy learning?" Responses for all 44 students were transcribed and coded using constant 
comparison. In their responses, students in both sections were remarkably similar: however, 
students in-the structured section tended to focus more on reading and writing processes than 
did the students in the unstructured section. Responses of students in the unstructured section 
tended to relate to more general aspects of teaching and learning. 
Ci try Caroi sui:. & Smith, Amy. (1993). Evaluating reader-response journals: A 
coding system, in Timothy V. Rasinski & Nancy D. Padak (Eds.), Inquiries in liter- 
acy learning and instruction, (pp. 58-63). Pittsburg. KS: College Readtng 

ASS0L, prcsents a ,vstem for coding students - response journal entries and judges its appro- 
priateness for coding entries produced to meet differing class assignments. Students enrolled 
in two university developmental reading courses taught by two instructors produced journal 
entries in response to the same texts. However, the assignments were open-ended in one- 
class and directed in the other. Both instructors responded m the entries with questions and 
statements designed to guide or raise levels of thinking. A. the end of the semester. 40 ran- 
domly selected journal*. 2(1 from each condition, were coded by the two instructors. Results 
of the chi square goodness of fit test for each coding level indicated that students given the 
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open-ended assignment produced significantly more responses at the relating level and at the 
t ,uemomn S level. Students in the directed assignment group, however, produced significant- 
ly more responses at the synthesi&g level and at the speculating level. The coding system 
seemed to fit ordescr.be a range of journal entries; only |% of the 707 entries analyzed 
could not be assigned to one of the coding categories. Although there were differences in the 
frequencies of student responses, the coding system was applicable to both directed and 
open-ended assignments. 

Nob, {Catherine L. Schlick. < 1994. Spring). Effectiveness of an integrated meth- 
ods curriculum: Will beginning teachers teach as we have taught them? Journal of 
Reading Education, 19, 45-49. 

Explores the challenges and opportunities that curriculum integration presents to 
teacher education, describes a model of curriculum integration in one teacher education pro- 
gram, and examines how the program's graduates regard their preparation for integrating 
curriculum. Seattle University's Master in Teaching (MIT) program reorganized its preservice 
curriculum to embrace an integrated model, including a 12-hour course that integrates content 
methods courses. Of 72 graduates of the program in the 1 991-1592 school year. 1 8 who were 
teaching in the Seattle area completed a two-page questionnaire that explored their use of an 
integrated approach to reading and writing and questioned the degree to which their classroom 
curriculum integration was attributed to their preparation. Results indicated that the majority 
of respondents felt their teacher education program had substantially influenced their philos- 
ophy of integration. Sixty-six percent believed that the program was effective in preparine 
them to integrate reading and writing; 61* had used the strategies extensively during stu"- 
dent teaching. Within the teachers' classrooms. 38* reported extensive use* of integrated 
strategies. 4 1 * reported substantial use. and 35* reported moderate use. 

Haydf.n, Ruth. (1993-1994. Winter). The impact of instruction on preservice teach- 
ers undcrstandtngs for literacy teaching. Journal of Reading Education 19 48-61 
Examines the effect of an introductory language arts methods course, which emphasizes 
a whole language philosophy, on preservice teachers' theoretical orientations toward literacy in- 
fraction. Participants were 128 undergraduate education students at a large Canadian univer- 
sity. The majority of the participants were female and ranged from 18 to 22 years of asie The 
Propositions About Literacy Instruction (PALI) instrument, a 25-item Likert-type question- 
naire was administered before and after the course. The course was conducted bv the re- 
searcher over 1 .3 weeks. Each week, students attended three hours of large group lecture and en- 
gaged in one hour of small group, hands-on activities. A two-tailed t-test revealed a significant 
shift in participants theoretical orientation toward holistic beliefs about literacy instruction 
from pre-test to post-test. This finding is reflected in several journal entries collected from 
students during the course. While the shift in orientation was significant for most groups of stu- 
dents, the highest levels of significance were for older students rather than younger students and 
or females rather than males. Students at either end of the final course grade distribution (i e 
90 k and above and 50* and below) did not show a significant orientation shift. 

Hi.uorr. Joan. & lute. Barbara. (1994). Classroom research in cooperative learn- 
ing: Assessing methodology in a teaching of reading course In Elizabeth G 
Sturtevant & Wayne M. Linek (Eds.). Pathways for literacy: Learners teach and 
teachers learn (pp. 203-2 10). Pittsburg. KS: College Reading Association. 

Examines the effectiveness of cooperative learning in developing positive attitudes to- 
ward an initial reading methods course. Students in the course participated in four cooperative 
learning activities to design various types of reading lessons that would be effective when 
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teachine children. Students" attitudes were measured three tunes during the eou sc with a 
questionnaire that probed on the specific cooperative experiences and the course 'W^R^fe 
indicated that students perceived that cooperative learning had a positive effect on their over- 
all attitude toward the course and viewed it as an effective learning and teaching strategy. 

Robbins Mary E.. & Patterson. Leslie. (1994). Authentic contexts for learning 
to teaclr Going beyond Cambourne's model in field-based preserv.ee literacy cours- 
es In Elizabeth G. Sturtevant & Wayne M. Linek (Eds.). Paries for literacy: 
Learners teach and teachers learn (pp. 169-182). Pittsburg. KS: College Reading 

A!,S0C Expands on Cambourne's learning model through pattern analysis of professors- 
feedback to their students and its influence on their learning. l^TTlx FT^n 
teachers enrolled in two sections of a two-course literacy methods block. The blocked cour - 
cs were team taught by the researchers, held a. separate elementary school sites, and includ- 
ed field experience components. The theoretical basis for the instructional model used m the 
courses was Camborne's seven conditions of learning: immersion, demonstration, use. ex- 
pectation, feedback, approximation, and responsibility. Analysis featured analytic induction 
and constant comparison of course documents, assessment and evaluations, se 11-apor s o\ 
progress, preservice teacher reflections, and anecdotal notes. The miaul model adopted ,n 
the courses was modified and refined to include reflection, inquiry, and community-building. 
Learning to teach was found to be a gradual, individualistic process grounded in personal ex- 
periences. 



11-4 Roles 

Gakan. Elaine. M. (1994. March). Who's in control? Is there enough "empower- 
ment" to go around'.' luinf-uage Arts. 71. 192-199. 

Discusses changing patterns of control in a whole language first-grade classroom as 
observed in n vear-lonu ethnographic investigation. The classroom used tor the study was o- 
culed in an urban school. Interviews with the teacher, classroom observafons .and lie Id no cs 
prov ided the basis for describing the process by which a master teacher worked to dc clop die 
children's sense of responsibility for their own learning and management within the class- 



room. 



Bi-w Thomas W.. & Zu.ioi. Jan J. (1993). The other half: A case study ot asym- 
metrical communication in content-area reading student-professor dialogue journals. 
In Donald J. Leu & Charles K. Kinzer(Eds.). Hxammm central issues m literacy re- 
tail,, theory, and practice (pp. 289-296). Chicago. U, The Nattonal Reading 

C ontcr ^ i ; i J. , ( 1 s L a caHe M(u)v an . lWsis t)1 -„ K dialogue in three student-professor dialogue jour- 
nals written in conjunction with a content-area rending course and its field-based pract.eum. 
T Si re students participating were female, ages 39. 3S. and 42. and were majoring in 

: Hish social studies, and biology, respectively The reading course emphasized guiding s.u- 
dent learning from text through various leaching strategies and required obse.vatio.i-pa.ttu- 
, on field experiences 2 davs per week for 2 hours each day. Journal writing hy the stu- 
dents and the instructor took place during the firs. 10 minutes ol each class and journals 

were exchanged until the next class. Students were encouraged to use journal entries to re flee 

analysis of the professor's responses to student journal entries were conducted, l.ntnes u- 
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vealed that as students entered public school classrooms, they became focused on the specifics 
of developing effective lessons. Professor responses to student entries encompassed three 
categories: extending students' Noughts; answering questions; and acknowledging student's 
skills and talents. The conversation in the journal was noted as asymmetrical in that the pro- 
fessor maintained traditional professor-student roles and assumed a relatively impersonal 
stance. 

Gray-Schi.kghl. Mary Ann. & Matanzo. Jam; Brady. (1993). Action research: 
Classroom teachers' perception of its impact on the teaching of reading. In Timothy 
V. Rasinski & Nancy D. Padak (Eds.). Inquiries in literacy learning and instruc- 
tion, (pp. 1 35-142). Pittsburg, KS: College Reading Association. 

Presents a Teacher-Researcher Model used in a graduate reading course and reports 
follow-up results of teachers' perceptions of both the research project and the course. During 
the Teacher-Researcher course, students 1 ) identified a personally significant topic to inves- 
tigate related to reading/writing processes. 2) conducted a literature review to clarify the top- 
ic and provide a base for generating questions. 3) formulated a question or hypothesis, and 
4) decided how to investigate the topic. Next, the teacher-researcher conducted the study, an- 
alyzed the data, reflected on the findings, offered conclusions, and suggested implications. 
Research reports were both written and oral. To gauge teachers' perceptions of how conduct- 
ing action research had affected their teaching, the researchers mailed questionnaires to stu- 
dents from the previous six years. Of 28 respondents. 89'/,- felt their own research had affect- 
ed their teaching: 79<3 felt they were better observers and more aware of professional |ournals 
and meetings, and 86*« felt "empowered" as decision makers in the school and/or classroom. 
Finally. 01'/, had conducted or planned to conduct subsequent action research projects. 

Wilson. Patricia J. (1994. January). What reading teachers really should expect 
from their school library media specialists: Tips from exemplary reading programs 
The State of Reading, i. 19-26. 

Examines the reading teacher-librarian partnership and the ways media specialists sup- 
port teachers within 17 elementary schools across the U.S. that received the International 
Reading Association's Exemplary Reading Program Awards. Surveys were sent lo a random 
sample of 2 reading teachers at each grade level for a total of 1 85 reading teachers. Each was 
asked lo respond to four open-ended questions and to 25 statements on a 5-point Likerl scale. 
Each of the library media specialists responded to a similar survey. Of the 129 teacher re- 
spondents. 5 were randomly selected to participate in telephone interviews: 3 media special- 
ists were phone inlen iewed. Nearly 7y/< of the responding teachers indicated they had a part- 
nership with the school media specialists. The eight most frequently-occurring valuable 
services provided by media specialists included: ( 1 ) creating an awareness of available re- 
sources: (2) gathering materials for teachers: (3) involving teachers in professional develop- 
ment activities: (4) implementing flexible scheduling: (5) providing special reading programs: 
(ft) providing the latest technology: (7) teaching research and library skills: and (8) supporting 
the classroom library. 

Knobki.. MlCHKl.K (1993. November). Simon says see what 1 say: reader response 
and the teacher as meaning-maker. The Australian Journal of Language and 
Literacy. 16. 295-306. 

Examines the role of the teacher in children's construction of meaning when listening 
to the teacher read a text aloud. The study was conducted in four classrooms over a six- 
nionth period. The same story was read aloud by the researcher to each class and followed 
by a whole-class, teacher-led discussion. Transcripts of the sessions were analyzed lor the 
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occurrence of situations not accounted for by the reader response theories. Four such anom- 
alies arc presented and discussed. These anomalies are related to patterns of teacher-student 
and student-student interaction during the discussion and the teacher's ideologies and agendas. 
The remainder of the article focuses on ways to overcome the anomalies presented. 



II— 5 Evaluation of programs and materials 

Hancock, Jan; Tlirbiix. Jan; & Cambourne. Brian. (1994). Assessment and eval- 
uation of literacy learning. In Sheila W. Valencia. Elfrieda H. Hiebert, & Peter P. 
Afflerbach (Eds.). Authentic reading assessment: Practices and possibilities (pp. 
46-62). Newark. DE: International Reading Association. 

Reports efforts to implement a new form of assessment known as "responsive evalu- 
ation" and to explore a process for classroom implementation through a "teacher as co- 
researcher" process. Evaluation is termed responsive when it is oriented more toward program 
activities than intents, meets the requirements of its audiences, recognizes different values and 
perspectives when reporting successes and failures, and rejects the concept that objectivity can 
or must be obtained. Members of a New South Wales. Australia, team of literacy educators (30 
teachers from 7 schools. 2 principals, a curriculum consultant, district supervisor, and 4 uni- 
versity-based teacher educators) attempted to make classroom evaluation consistent with 
whole language philosophy. Educators worked in groups in seven research sites. Each group 
collected data, and engaged in personal and collaborative reflection, debriefing, planning, 
sharing, and refining of both data gathering techniques and analyses. From the first two years 
of the project, at least two findings have emerged: The first highlights the knowledge that the 
co-researchers found they needed to become effective responsive evaluators; they learned, for 
example, the role that tacit knowledge (intuition, values, and beliefs) plays in assessment, 
evaluation, and teaching. The second finding focused on the processes that helped them be- 
gin to take control of the knowledge, e.g.. justifying particular teaching episodes for their 
sense, indicators of learning, and potential for information gathering and evaluation. 

Shapiro. Jon. (1994). Moving toward change: Participants' perceptions of one 
school's experience. In Elizabeth G. Sturtevant & Wayne M. Linek (Eds.). Pathways 
for literacy: Learners teach and teachers learn (pp. 85-96). Pittsburg. KS: College 
Reading Association. 

Focuses on the changes that occurred in one school and in its teachers. The school 
was a large suburban elementary school (K-5). Changes in the school involved the language 
arts program with a move toward an integrated program and the reorganization of teachers and 
grades. Twenty elementary teachers (grades 1-5) were interviewed about their perceptions 
concerning the changes. The principal and resource specialist, who had major roles in the 
change process, were also interviewed. At the time of the interviews, changes in the lan- 
guage arts program had been implemented during the prior school year and the reorganiza- 
tion of teachers and grades was three months old. The 25-minute interviews took place in the 
teachers' classrooms during their prep times. Interviews revealed that a strong personal or the- 
oretical model for change was the expected norm in the school, with the principal serving as 
the major change agent. Support for change was provided by a few key teachers who became 
empowered because of their beliefs. The majority of the teachers made attempts to try the new 
model, even though they felt their own ideologies were deemed invalid or unvalued, but be- 
came dissatisfied with the results within a few months. While some key aspects of change 
were evident (an identification of a vision; an attempt to foster acceptance of group goals; 
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expectation for performance: and intellectual stimulation) other elements were lacking in- 
cluding the provision for individual support. i<«.Mii t m 

Viu.aume, Susan K.dd; Worden. Thomas; Williams. Sand.; Hopkins. Linda- & 
Rosenblatt, Connie. , ; ] 994. March). Five teachers in search of a discussion. The 
Reading leather. 47. 480-487. 

Examines the evolution of literature discussion groups from a teacher-initiated to a 
pup I .-,n,, I atcd model. The research took place in one fourth grade classroom conSn o 8 

a 1, ii ' re 7 ar< i lCa , m "'" s ' StCd ° f fiVL> ,CachL - rs each as a Participant observer 

L ,e lir.n, ' tCd b r° kS W " h SmU " SUb8mUpS of chiIdrai wi ' hin < hc '■•'"-room. 
Literature discussion groups for purposes of the study me. for 45 minutes, once a week over 

seven month period. Data consisted of field notes, teacher and student literature lo C s. teacher 
Z Li h nil erV,cws -. and and videotapes of literature discussion groups. 

Ind. dua teacher commitment, along with thoughtful and critical self evaluation were noted 
as key factors impacting on the emergence of child-centered literature discussion. Meaningful 
conversations among participants were noted to emerge in atmospheres where children feel 
pectatfonT ^ ^ * ^ '° disCUSS and ,hink ah " u < and ex 

El-Dinaky, Pamela Beard. & Schuder. Ted. (1993. November). Seven teachers- 
acceptance of transactional strategies instruction during their first year using it The 
Elementary School Journal, 94. 207-219. 

Examines seven teachers' acceptance of a strategics-based approach to readina in- 
struc .on m two studies conducted during their introductory year with the innovation The in- 

m itS; 1 "- "" Cd h (S,Ul ! C,US AdlicVi " g lnd ^ ndent '->™^ in.roduees pup L 
" * T * ^ aS P rcd,ct, "f- summarizing, visualizing, and thinking aloud in 
c dcr to help them to understand difficult texts. Data collection for the two studies consisted 
o observations and interviews of two cohorts of participating teachers across two years of* im- 
P ememation ( I990-9.. 3 teachers: 1991-92. 4 teachers). Member checks wcre'completed 
through teachers comments on a structured questionnaire based on issues that had emerged 
rom comments or practices. Only two of the teachers fully -bough, into" the innovation. 

L i. ,hl , "! U1Cd al " !! ,ay ,akC U grCat d0al m0rc ,rainin ? and sl 'PP"rt than were 
a a.luhlc to these two cohorts to become proficient with strategies teaching. Compared with 
more successful implementation of the program reported elsewhere, teachers' participation 

'Hid less Sdh 7 T ^ Ud mSCrViCC dayV {mm ^ and specialists! 

' tn, ,n , , ' rcsCarchcrs su ^ esl ;l scl ^t"rs that may be critical to teachers' 
acceptance of strategies instruction. 

Ferro-Alme.da. Susan. ( 1 993, November). Teachers' initial perceptions of transac- 
tional strategies instruction. The Element t School Journal 94 20M05 

insina-iJ^T" tCad ^" ini, , ial aecc P ,8 * T ^transactional strategies instruction, a reading 
instructional approach that advocates a coordinated use of strategies to aid decoding com 
prehension, and interpretation Thirty Missouri elementary teachers (grades 1-6) drawn from 
3 districts were ,n reduced to the approach, its rationale, and benefVs through a brief written 
summary. I wo videotapes with illustrative lessons were also shown. After reading and view- 
ing the tapes, the teachers responded to an 18-i.cm questionnaire designed to elicit accept- 
ability information about transactional strategies instruction. Questionnaire items were cate- 

10 tCllC u CrS " a " i,UdL ' S ,OWard «ransaclional strategies instruction, the 
practicality of the approach, its appropriateness for varying ability groups, its effects on 
comprehension and memory, and its potential negative effects. Teachers rated each item on a 
lour-po.nt Ukert-typc scale, and provided comments about the issues measured Thus they 
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judged the instructional approach from its description rather than its use. In general, the teaeh- 
S found the approach to be acceptable, aggrecing with 16 of the 18 ..ems. The.r areas of 
per eived concern included their perception that there was dissim.larny between tran- ; .,on- 
al strategies instruction and their current teaching, as well as concerns for implementing the 
approach in classrooms with 30 students. 

M.llfr Samuel D.; Adk.ns. Treana: & Hooper. Mary Lou.se. ( 1993). Why teach- 
ers select specific literacy assignments and students' reactions to them. Journal ej 

Readino Behavior. 25(1). 69-95. 

Evaluates the literacy assignments elementary- teachers use in the.r reading and Uv 
guage arts instruction and how pupils react to different assignments. Researchers coated 
with 3 third-and 3 fourth-eradc teachers and their principal to .nvest.ga.e possible reason 
fti a Wine in .heir teaching satisfaction. Teacners were interviewed a, the beg.nn.ng and end 
of the school year about factors affecting reading/language arts instruct.™ Lueracy ass.gr, 
ments were olleeted from each teacher's classroom in mid-November and early February. 
A enmen, were gathered to reflect 10 days of coursework during each eollect.on period. 
Each assignment wis assessed for cognitive level, number o. sk.lls covered. ^J^; 
and social organisation of the task (whether pup.ls worked alone or togeth ^ Uache aU, 
identified two •'successful" pupils in their classes who were interviewed about their interest 
C S iking of Sen, reading/language arts assignment,. Pupils were ques.ione a out 
their expectation for completing assignments and their unders.and.ng of what different a - 
S in cms required. Data confirmed the teachers' belief (ha, lack of pupil motivation was . rc- 

Sto nstruction. In response to a perceived pressure to better prepare children lor s.an- 
Sdl/ed I ,es<s .eachers assigned predominantly simple, single-skill tasks wh.eh the pup.ls 

found unchallcnging. 

Bass. JoAnn E. & Hesse. Patricia. (1994. Spring). Evaluating a reading/writing 

Pr0gra ^"ms^e'rSul!fo;!n evaluation of an Arkansas clemcn.ary school rcading/writ- 
i„. pro During the firs, hour of each day. all pupils in grades 1 through 6 -ere mvorved 
, writfn» and in conferences. In addition, all children engage ,n a tormal./ed publishmg 
11 cs several times each year. To evaluate the program, the researchers inspected scores on 
T s • e aeh evenK-n. test ( he Minimum Performance Tcst-MPT). analyzed for applied ha- 
5c k s n w i i. g. and attempted to determine how children felt about read.ng and writing. 
Over Iree years of the program. 85'* of the pupils showed mastery of the sk.l.s tested on 
he MPT Writing samples of 6 third graders and 6 sixth-graders were evaluated over a 6- 
onth period Child w riters were selected because of their spread ,n read.ng scores on .1 e 
SAT A ird grade level, all 6 pupils received a rating of 4 or 5 on six identified th.rd 
uradc level writing skills. At the sixth-grade level, all the children averaged ratings of 4 or 5 
on six oRhc nine skills. Both third and sixth graders indicated neutral or ,nd,fleren< nmr«ks 
Svard writing on a researcher-developed 10-i.em scale. On the Llementary Read.ng Attitude 
Survey, children indicated relatively indifferent attitudes toward read.ng as well. 

Mos.-nti.ai . James: Dan.ees. Patrkta: & Mekke. sen. Jane. ( 199.3,. The P^-^ 
text: Literacy portfolios in preservice. undergraduate teacher educat.on. In Donald . 
1 eu & Charles K. Kin/er (Eds.). Examining central issues m literacy rcseanh. t uo- 

-v and practice (pp. 315-324). Chicago. IU The National Read.ng Conference. Inc. 

■ Sa p es , adier portfolios developed by preservice teachers as a reqvuremen. for 
the, literacy nic.hods sequence U, assess .he portfolio as a learning and assessment ool. 1 h 
JSb? examined for t lis study represented the work of 7 undergraduate elementary edu- 
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cation majors who had completed the field component of a field-based literacy sequence. In 
the fall, students were placed in an urban or rural school setting where they worked with the 
classroom teacher twice a week in two hour blocks. In the spring term, students switched 
schools. During portfolio development, students selected among two types of assignments: re- 
flection (field journals, reading responses) and activity (written reports, lessons, samples). 
Portfolio construction took place during the final two weeks of the fall and spring terms and 
consisted of explanations or prefaces to the portfolio as a whole and to sections within the 
portfolio and documentation of knowledge and expertise. In most cases the portfolios were de- 
fined by the activity assignments. Emphasis was given to documenting and providing evi- 
dence of students" knowledge and expertise resulting in a display of work. Included is dis- 
cussion of using the portfolio to display content versus to develop personal and professional 
themes. 

Frazier. Dhidka W.: Palmer, Patsy S.: Dixhein. Mary A.: & Armato. Cristina. 
(1993). Preservico elementary teachers' evolving perceptions of portfolio assess- 
ment. In Donald J. Leu & Charles K. Kinzer (Eds.), Examining central issues in lit- 
eracy research, theory, and practice (pp. 305-314). Chicago, 1L: The National 
Reading Conference, Inc. 

Explores prescrvice elementary teachers" experiences and attitudes as they incorporate 
portfolio assessment in their instruction of elementary pupils. Participants were 24 prescr- 
vice elementary teachers enrolled in a reading methods course taught by one of the re- 
searchers. The course required individual tutoring of elementary grade children in reading and 
writing. Tutoring occurred in the public elementary school twice weekly for 45-niinutc ses- 
sions over 1 2 weeks. Participants also met as a class for 2 hours weekly. 30 minutes of which 
were devoted to addressing issues of portfolio assessment. Prescrvice teachers were required 
to develop a portfolio with the elementary children they worked with. Data sources were 
participants' journals, responses to a questionnaire, case reports of individual children, and the 
pupils" portfolios. Portfolios were seen as accurate assessments of children, had positive ef- 
fects on children's self-esteem, attitude, and awareness of learning, and facilitated communi- 
cation with parents and others. However, many participants still experienced confusion over, 
the nature and purpose of portfolios. The concepts of flexibility, self-discovery, and self-as- 
sessment precluded a prescription for the " correct portfolio program". 

Wi:i'nkr. Shhllky B.. & Caccavai.k, Philip P. (1994. Spring-Summer). Transitions 
to trade books and technology: A case study. Georgia Journal of Reading. 19. 10-16. 

Describes teachers" efforts to use technology to support their transitions to trade book- 
based literacy programs. Three experienced third grade teachers were selected by their prin- 
cipal to implement a literature-based technology plan. Pre-post surveys asked for descrip- 
tions of teaching situations and reading methodology. During the first part of the year, teachers 
met with the researcher and reading supervisor to become oriented to the new program's ma- 
terials and software. The new project involved software thematically linked with trade books, 
and literature-based plans. After one month, two teachers complained that their pupils were 
not getting the necessary skills to pass the standardized test. Skill pages were added to the pro- 
ject plans. Comparison of pre-post surveys showed teacher frustration for having been se- 
lected by the principal. One teacher indicated dissatisfaction with die emotionally-charged dis- 
cussions that emerged from the topics of the software and books. Nevertheless, her description 
of how she taught reading shifted from an emphasis on giving child";. i skills to one of offer- 
ing the joys of literature. Another teacher reported concern about her pupils' lack of opportu- 
nity to work with the computer and became critical of most of the program's components. 
Even so. she acknowledged that her pupils were reading and discussing more books. 
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Anderson. Nancy A.; Caswell, Irene J.; & Hayes, Mary E. (1994). Using peer 
coaching to provide additional feedback to prescrvice teachers of reading in an r- 
ly field experience. In Elizabeth G. Sturtevant & Wayne M. Linek (Eds.). Pathways 
for literacy: Learners teach and teachers learn (pp. 2 1 1-22 1 ). Pittsburg. KS: College 

Reading Association. 

Compares students' responses to observations and feedback provided by the reading 
professor versus a peer coaeh during an early field experience. Thirty-four elementary edu- 
cation students enrolled in an introductory reading methods course participated in this study. 
Students were observed and provided feedback by both the reading professor and a peer coach 
during elementary grade lessons. The reciprocal peer coaching involved training preservice 
teachers at the same experience level to observe in one another's classrooms and provide im- 
mediate feedback through a postlesson conference. Data were collected by means of weekly 
dialogue journals, field notes from the professor's observations of lessons, data forms com- 
pleted by the students and peer coaches for each coaching session, a final student course 
evaluation, and a follow-up survey of the field experience. Students were found to be ner- 
vous when observed by the reading professor but some found value in the feedback provid- 
ed. Students appeared more relaxed when observed by the peer and reported benefit from the 
sessions. The observers found peer coaching sessions to be enjoyable learning opportunities. 
It was concluded that peer coaching was a viable method for providing additional feedback 
to preservice teachers seeking to improve their reading instruction. 

Morgan. Robert L.; Menlove. Ronda; Salzberg. Charles L.; & Hudson. Pamela. 
( 1 994. Spring). Effects of peer coaching on the acquisition of direct instruction skills 
by low-performing prescrvice teachers. Journal of Special Education, 28, 59-76. 

Studies the effects of peer coaching on prescrvice teachers' abilities to deliver direct 
instruction to small groups of elementary-age students with mild disabilities. Participants were 
five preservice teachers who had demonstrated low levels of proficiency on written and per- 
formance-based assessments of the ability to implement direct instruction. All participants 
were female with an average age of 33 years and an average GPA of 2.86. Three females av- 
eraging 22 years of age served as peer coaches. Peer coaching took place during a practicum 
involving 2nd. 3rd. and 4th graders with mild disabilities. The effects of peer coaching were 
measured using: ( 1 ) the percentage of effective teaching behaviors exhibited by trainees dur- 
ing reading sessions. (2) probes of effective teaching behaviors in spelling sessions for two 
trainees. (3) trainees' rates of praising pupils. (4) the rate of pupil responses, and (5) the 
number of iessons mastered by groups of pupils. Although no statistical analyses are present- 
ed, the descriptive data suggest that peer coaching improved the direct instruction teaching be- 
haviors of the preservice teachers. Individual differences in the effects of peer coaching on 
individual trainees are discussed. 

Rhodes. John. (1993, November). How pupils and staff experienced a peer tutor- 
ing project involving paired reading. Reading, 27, 14-19. 

Investigates the reactions of pupils and staff to a peer tutoring program involving 
paired reading to determine enjoyment, ease of implementation, and difficulties which might 
need to be corrected in subsequent projects. Two teachers and six pairs of children, three 
from each teacher's class, participated in a project of six weeks' duration. Interviews at the end 
of the project revealed positive attitudes toward the project by all pupils. Both teachers had 
positive reactions and felt the program practical. fitting easily into school routines. 

EciAWA, Kathy. & Edwards. Di.hiiie. ( 1994. April). Evaluating literacy: The begin- 
nings of parent-teacher collaborators. Reading, 28, 15-19. 
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RPPons the results of a parent collaboration project in a rural school district in the 
United States. In addition to attending goal-setting meetings, conferences, and parent infor- 
mation sessions. Teachers and parents wrote notes back and forth about first and second 
graders learning progress. Examples of parent correspondence are included, with several 
examples demonstrating reaction to and acceptance of a new narrative reporting that re- 
placed traditional report cards. 

Shook Mary. (1994. Spring)! Reading recovery: An option for emergent readers at 
risk. Kansas Journal of Reading, 10, 40-48. 

Presents a review of the Reading Recovery program hv detailing the history of the 
growth of the program in the United States, describing components of a Reading Recovery les- 
son presen.mg the teacher training model for Reading Recovery, and summarizing research 
results Recent data from Ohio show a discontinue rate of 86* for pupils. Longitudinal stud- 
ies indicate that children who had completed the Reading Recovery program were reading 
higher level texts tnan comparison group children. Of 36 students tracked 10 years after their 
Keading Recovery experience, all were performing well in tenth grade. 



///. Sociology of reading 

1II-1 Role and use of mass media 

Bash, Mich all D. (1990, Winter). Primary n nvs source changes: Question word- 
ing, availability, and cohort effects. Journalism Quarterly. 67. 708-72? 

Reanalyzes Roper public opinion data from 1937-1987 periods which reflcw the an- 
swers of approximately 45.000 randomly selected Americans about their primary source of 
news. The study compares the effects of questk n wording, media availability, and birth years 
(generational cohort years). Three wording variants were coded: open/close ended, ordering 
of alternatives and acceptance/refusal of multiple responses. Availability was determined by 
percentage of homes owning radios or televisions and receiving a newspaper. For cohort ef- 
fects data were examined relative to birth years. Three analyses were conducted to test the 
viability of each explanation. Hierarchical multiple regression analyses were used to com- 
pare the effects/of question wording, availability, cohort, anil period effects. A verv significant 
proportion of the variance in news sources can be explained by changes in question wording 
media availability, and cohort attrition that have taken place. The findings suizgested that 
television has displaced radio more than newspapers. 

Vas.l Latika. & Wass, Hannklork. (1993. January-February). Portrayal of the 
elderly in the media: A literature review and implications for educational gerontolo- 
gists. Educational Gerontology, /o, 71-85. 

Summarizes and synthesizes the funis of 28 empirical mass media studies, from both 
the electronic and print media. These studies were based on an analvsis of television charac- 
ters and characters from the print media, including children's books, magazines, and basal 
reader series. The elderly, especially women, were widely imderrepresented and characteri- 
zations failed to represent the size and proportions of the elderly population. Most of the 
studies presented the elderly m a negative light. They vu-re rarely cast in major roles and often 
(Jest. i ibed in a stereotypical manner. 
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VfwWATH. Kasisomayajuu; FiNNkfiAN. John R.. Jr.; Roonby. Brknda: & Potvkr 
John. ( 1 990. Winter). Community ties in a rural midwest community and use ot 
newspapers and cable television. Journalism Quarterly. 67. 899-911 

Examines the relation between community lies and subscription to three media (local 
daily newspaper, regional newspapers, and a local cable television system) in a Midwestern 
town U 8.000 population ). A telephone survey was completed by 377 subjects. Dependent 
variables included five indices representing different aspects of community involvement. 
Primary (family, ties included number of relatives living in the community. ^"^ ^ 
referred to friends. Socio-demographic measures were also collected. The results ot AN OVA 
and chi-square showed relations of civic involvement, political involvement, and voting in 
local election with local and regional newspaper subscription, but not with cable TV. 
Secondary ties were associated with local newspaper subscripts but no. with regional or 
cable- primary ties were no. related to any of the media. Natives and settlers were more hke- 
Mo subscribe ,o the local newspapers; drifters were leas, likely. Older subjects were more 
likclv ,han voungcr ones to subscribe to the two kinds of newspapers. Income was unrelated 
to cable subscription but was positively related with both kinds ot newspapers. Several other 
relations were discussed. 

Finnm'Oxn. John R.. Jr.; Viswanath. K.: Kahn. Em.lv; & Hannan. Pftkr. (1993. 
Autumn). Exposure to sources of heart disease prevention information: Commun.ty 
type and social group differences. Journalism Quarterly. 70 569-584. 

Ramines differences to exposure of information about eardiov ascular disease ■ inven- 
tion as a function of community social systems. Examined were differences over time ( 10 years) 
in self-reported (,,=9.786) exposure to media, group, and interpersonal sources among 3 coin- 
nnmi.ies of different levels of pluralism and among groups of different formal education levels. 
E ch community wa. surveyed every year between 1980 and 1990. Subjects were asked o re- 
el a. v messages the> had heard, seen, or read about the subject in the pas. lew months and their 
source's Interviews wire conducted in .he subjects" homes. To aid recall, subjects were given cue 
cards ANOVA was used to test the hypotheses. Exposure to information was highest ... the most 
pluralistic communities (suburbs) with lower exposure in Ihe regional and small dies. Divers, y 
of exposure source was higher in more pluralistic communities. Although each ccm.ni i y 
showed increasing exposure to electronic sources, little difference based on eommun.tv plural- 
is,,, was found. Communin differences in exposure to and diversity of sources concerning 
heart disease prevention narrowed over the tc •. years. People with some college education or 
more reported exposure to the greatest number ot sources. 

Kcoruo Lns Bici-ta. & DhHi i:. R. Mu.vis L. ( 1993. Autumn). Across-cultural 
experiment on how well audiences remember news stories from newspaper, com- 
puter television, and radio sources. Journalism Quarterly. 70. 5W-WJ1 . 

■ Compares 240 Spanish subjects and 480 American subjects on their retention ol tacts 
from 3 news stories presented by newspaper, computer screen, television, and radio and 
compares those 4 media as sources for recalling news stories with.., each cultural group. I he 
stories w c e the same for each group and were matched in the 2 languages as closely as pos- 
sible. Subjects were assessed by both aided ai.d unaided recall. AN( )VA was used to determine 
how much the subjects recalled from the 4 media. No significant dittoes were to .ml to 
aided recall, but lor unaided recall .here was a significant difference. I he patterns ot rcca 
or li 2 cultures in the 4 media were very different. The results ot .-tests showed that Spanish 
subjects had higher average scores than Americans on newspapers and on radio pn.-scn.a- 
„o„s to, both kinds ol recall. The Americans scored higher on the computer news s oncv No 
significant differences were found tor television presenia.ions. lor American subjects .Ik rank 
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order of recall was newspaper, computer, television, and radio; for the Spanish, newspaper, ra- 
dio, television, and computer. 

Drhw, Dan, & Weaver, David. (1990, Winter). Media attention, media exposure, 
and media effects. Journalism Quarterly, 67, 740-748. 

Investigates relations between exposure and attention to 3 media (newspapers, televi- 
sion news, radio news) as well as relations between media exposure/attention and 4 different 
possible effects (knowledge gain, opinion direction, opinion strength, and behavior). A tele- 
phone survey of 234 adults included demographic data and questions probing attitudes and 
knowledge about 4 issues. 2 national and 2 local. For each, one issue was obtrusive (likely to 
impact lives of many) and one. unobtrusive. Both were assessed by a scries of questions. 
Attitude direction was measured on a 5-point scale; the strength of the subjects* opinions 
was shown on a 3-point scale. Three open-ended questions measured levels of knowledge on 
each issue. Multiple regressions tested the relations between the independent variables (de- 
mographies, political party affiliation, political ideology, direct contact with the issue, media 
exposure, media attention) and 4 dependent variables: issue knowledge, strength of opinion, 
direction of opinion, and behavior. Audience exposure and attention to the 3 media were found 
to be separate dimensions. Significant but weak coefficients of correlation were found be- 
tween knowledge and behavior and between strength of opinions and behavior. Newspapers 
were more likely to influence cognitive learning while television influences both cognition 
and attitudes. Radio news was less influential. 

Pikrc k. John C: Luu-Sammons. Lynihtr; Sthcji r. Mary Ann E.; & Lovrich. 
Nicholas P., Jr. (1990. Winter). Media reliance and public images of environmen- 
tal politics in Ontario and Michigan. Journalism Quarterly. 67. 838-842. 

Compares the effects of media reliance on images of environmental politics of subjects 
in Michigan and in Ontario. Mail surveys were sent to approximately 1.1)00 in cities of at 
least 25.000 in each place. Subjects were asked to indicate the importance of each of 8 sources 
for information about acid rain: television, radio, newspapers, friends and neighbors, provin- 
cial (state) politicians, national politicians, public agency personnel, groups or organizations. 
They also were to rate the importance of each source on a 5-point scale, ranging from very im- 
portant to not important. Ideological images are less likely to be found among subjects with 
greater reliance on television, radio, interest groups, and agency personnel. They are more 
likely to be found among those who rely on newspapers (Canada only), friends, and national 
politicians (U.S. only). It was concluded that reliance on particular media is associated with 
distinctive images of environmental polities. 

Ai.-Makaty, Sai-ran S.: Boyd. Douglas A.; & Van Tubhrgi-n. G. Norman. (1994. 
Spring). Source credibility during the Gulf War: A Q-study of rural and urban Saudi 
Arabian citizens. Journalism Quarterly. 71. 55-63. 

Studies how Saudi Arabians sought and placed credibility in information sources about 
the Gulf War. Forty male Saudis sorted 30 sources into 3 groups: sources they considered re- 
liable for information about the war; those they had mixed feelings about, or those which were 
unfamiliar; and those they mistrusted. The subjects sorted further the set of sources into quasi- 
normal forced distribution and then ranked in order the 10 most important sources of infor- 
mation about the war. The data were Q-I'aetor analy/cd using the principal axis method, re- 
sulting in 2 groups: (I) global oriented individuals, primarily urbanites. who were 
international radio-oriented, and (2) traditional or village-oriented men. primarily rural, who 
placed more trust in domestic media. All relied more heavily on broadcast than print media. 
Both groups perceived Saudi radio and Saudi TV to be highly credible. They distrusted in- 
formation about the war from the Iraqi. Jordanian, and Sudanese radio services and were 
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suspicious of information found in pamphlets and those gathered in conversations with non- 
Saudi. Most other sources were rated somewhat neutrally. The salient demographic distinc- 
tions between the two types of subjects appear to be location (rural vs. urban) and education- 



Pan, Zhongdang: Ostman. Ronald E.; Moy, Patricia; & Reynolds. Paula. (1994. 
Spring). News media exposure and its learning effects during the Persian Gulf War. 
Journalism Quarterly, 71, 7-19. 

Examines the extent of news media exposure during the Persian Gulf War. the learn- 
ing effects of this exposure, and the effectiveness of information dissemination by various me- 
dia channels. Two probability surveys were conducted, one immediately after the war and 
the other 1-1/2 years earlier. Telephone surveys were made with 607 adults in 1991 and with 
614 in 1989. The subjects related the extent of their exposure to newspapers and certain TV 
news programs, answered 4 questions about the War. and gave demographic information. 
Comparisons between the two groups were made to show any increases in media use. A fac- 
tor analysis was made of news media exposure (factor scores): reading newspapers, watch- 
ing network TV watching cable TV and PBS MacNeil/Lehrer Newshour. and listening to ra- 
dio news. A hierarchical regression model predicted knowledge of the Gulf War. The results 
showed significantly higher levels of news exposure across all media channels during the war. 
Both newspaper and cable and PBS news programming were positively related to levels of 
knowledge about the war. 

Lo. Vln-hwki. (1994, Spring). Media use, involvement, and knowledge of the Gulf 
War. Journalism Quarterly. 71, 43-54. 

Relates 3 types of involvement (cognitive, affective, behavioral) to media use and 
knowledge of the Persian Gulf War. Interviews were conducted with 734 high school stu- 
dents in Taiwan. They were asked how much time in an average week they spent in reading 
newspapers and watching news programs on television. To assess cognitive and behavioral in- 
volvement, they indicated their agreement with 6 statements concerning their attention and 
thinking about the Gulf War. Affective involvement was determined by using extremes of at- 
titudes on 3 questions. Subjects were given 1 9 multiple choice items to test their knowledge of 
the topic. Pearson Correlations, t-tests, and hierarchical regressions were used to test the 
data. As predicted, under conditions of high involvement newspaper use correlated more 
strongly with knowledge than television news use: but under low involvement conditions, 
newspaper use was not more strongly correlated with knowledge than television news use. 
Attitude extremity was not related significantly to knowledge. 

Keeper, Joseph D. (1993, Summer). The news media's failure to facilitate citizen 
participation in the congressional policymaking process. Journalism Quarterly. 70, 



Examines the extent to which news media make available issue-related information 
which facilitates citizen participation in the congressional policymaking process. News cov- 
erage of 8 important issues which had been subjected to a floor vote in the House of 
Representatives was analyzed in 8 daily newspapers and one national television news program 
during 180 days. The analysis included descriptions of how each issue might affect average 
citizens, the positions of various people and organizations concerned with the issue, and the 
length of the report. It was found that the news media rarely explained how a pending issue 
would affect citizens, never described views of local congressmen, and rarely alerted the 
public to a forthcoming vote on an issue. Elite newspapers provided much more coverage than 
local papers. Newspapers in small and medium-sized cities often failed to provide any cover- 
age on the issues. Issues were superficially covered in spite of their importance. 
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Kosicki, Gerald ML; Becker. Lee B.; & Fredin. Eric S. (1994. Spring). Buses 
and ballots: The role of media images in a local election. Journalism Quur'erlx, 71, 
76-89. 

Examines the role of media in a local election, using media use and public percep- 
tions of media and their ink .lions as key independent variables. Voting was the main de- 
pendent variable. Data were collected in a telephone survey of 664 registered voters in 2 
Ohio locations. They reacted to positive and negative statements about the bus system the 
main concern in the study, and their agreement/disagreement with statements about the me- 
dia formulating their media images. The subjects gave information about their use of news- 
papers and television as well as demographic data. Pearson correlation coefficients tested the 
data. Some support was found to show that media do not exert direct effects on behavioral out- 
comes but rather that the process depends on how people perceive the media they use in 
terms of their ties to special interests in the community and the interaction of their percep- 
tion with media use. 

Kennamer. J. David. (1990. Winter). Comparing predictors of the likelihood of 
voting m a primary and a general election. Journalism Quarterly, 67, 777-784. 

Asks if communication variables have the same impact on primary election turnout 
as on general election turnout. Telephone interviews were conducted twice, resulting in ">()7 
completed ones in Time I and 244 in Time 2. The dependent variable in the first interviews 
was the likelihood the subjects would vote in the primary election: in the second interview the 
likelihood they would vote in the general election. Nine independent variables included age 
education, discussion of the election, reading newspaper articles, attention to television news 
of the election, interest in the campaign, strength of party identification, and party identifica- 
tion, and ability to name the candidates. Multiple regression was used to analyze the data for 
each election. The analysis was repeated for independents and partv identifiers separately 
Political interest and discussion were the only variables predicting the likelihood of voting in 
the primary election. Six variables explained 34% of the variance in likelihood of voting in the 
general election, reading newspaper stories about the campaign being the most important 
one. For the independents, interest explained most of the variance in Time 1. In the second 
time. 5 variables explained 46% of the variance: the most important ones were campaign 
discussion and reading newspaper stories. Primary voters tend to have more political interest 
and education than those in general elections. 



1 1 1-2 Content analysis of printed materials 

Barniiart, June E. (1993). The reading-writing relationship: Empirical evidence for 
the reconceptualization of literacy. In Jerry L. Johns (Ed.), Literacy: Celebration and 
challenge, (pp. 57-73). Bloomington. IL: Illinois Reading Council. 

Inquires if there has been an increase in the number of studies focusing on similarities be- 
tween reading and writing and if the increase is uniform or differentiated across research, theo- 
ry, and practice domains. Five language and literacy journals during 1978 through 1 990 were an- 
alyzed. Similarities and distinctive patterns across the journals were found. In all 5 journals' there 
was an increase in the number and percentage of articles linking reading and writing. A more dra- 
matic increase occurred among journals addressing issues of an applied nature. A less dramatic 
increase was found in the 2 journals focusing on theory and quantitative research. 

Garcia. Georgia Earnest; Monti-s. Jane A.; Janisch. Caroi e; Bot-ciO Ri -w 
Eurvdice; & CtJNSAt.vi. John. (1993). Literacy needs of Iimited-English-proficient 
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students: What information is available to mainstream teachers? In Donald J. Leu 
& Charles K Kinzer (Kds.). Examining central issues in literacy research, theory, 
end practice (pp. 171-177). Chicago. 1L. The National Reading Conference. Inc. 

Analyzes what mainstream elementary grade teachers can lea. n about the unique lea- 
tures of L2 reading instruction from reading journals and basal reading materials. The sources 
of information reviewed included articles published in the Reading Teacher (Rll and 
Lani(iiaqeArfi (IAI from 1979 to 1990 and five recent basal reading teacher manuals (grades 
I 4 and 6) and supplementary materials. All printed sources were read by one of the. re- 
searchers and those articles that addressed L2 literacy information were identified. A con- 
stant comparative method was employed to document the type of L2 information presented, 
including the type of classroom program/situation, geographical setting: type of article. LI ori- 
entation, explicit versus implicit teaching information, omitted information about 12 instruc- 
tion and the number of L2 references and L2 literacy references. A numbering scheme was 
used to indicate the depth of coverage of features unique to L2 learners (<)=not mentioned to 
3=main focus or extensive discussion). Only 6* <«=49) of the 861 articles mRT^/c 
«,=->ll of the 674 articles in IA dealt with L2 literacy issues. Most of the articles m Kf (47 *) 
were directed toward bilingual or ESL classrooms and Spanish-speaking children (40 * ). Less 
than half of the articles in Wand one third of those in LA included L2 literacy references 
which teachers could read more about. Most L2 information was found m supplementary 
handoooks published by three of the five basal program series. Location of the information 
was problematic, was not specific to different grade levels, and focused on oral language de- 
velopment. Overall, the analysis revealed that mainstream teachers who diligently read the U 
articles in the journals would know more about L2 students and their development than 
teachers who just read the basal reading series materials. However, neither source provided 
enough information to assist teachers in supporting L2 learners. 

Hori-KRT, Sylvia D. (1993, Autumn). New York City's penny press and the issue of 
woman's rights. 1848-1860. Journalism Quarterly. 70. 656-665. 

Analyzes 3 New York newspapers to determine how they covered women s rights a 
month preceding and 2 weeks after state and national women's rights conventions held between 
1 848 and 1 860. The response of these newspapers to the movement was reflected in their head- 
lines the number, length and content of news stones, and their editorial position toward the 
movement. These newspapers gave extensive news and editorial coverage to the movement. 
The New York Daih Herald opposed the demands, used ridicule, expressed contempt tor he 
campaign and sensationalized the movement's activities in headlines and editorials. I he New 
York Daih Tribune supported the movement at first but later the support became less enthusi- 
astic It took the demands of women seriously. The New York Daily Times supported the de- 
mand for increased educational and economic opportunities for women but opposed their v ot- 
ing claims. As time went on. it sensationalized the movement. These newspapers became the 
conduit through which the activists communicated with the general public. 

Busby Linda J.. & Llichty. GrEU. (1993. Summer). Feminism and advertising in 
traditional and nontraditional women's magazines 195()s-198()s. Journalism 

Quarterly. 70. 247-264. . . . 

Examines tender images, especially those of women, in advertising in traditional and 
nontraditional women's magazines from 1950 through the 1980s to determine the impact of 
the feminist movement on advertising images. A total of 1.871 ads were coded tram June 
and September issues of McCalt's and Redhook for 1959. 1969. 1979. 1989 and Ms. and 
Working Woman for 1979 and 1989. They were coded for the number ot women, men. chil- 
dren: location of the ad. and product category. Chi square was used to evaluate the data. Hie 
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most sinking finding was the relatively large changes which occurred in role-imagery between 
1959 and 1969: the number of family roles for women decreased markedly while the number 
of decorative roles increased significantly. There was a significant decline in the number of 
women shown in the home and an increase in the number shown outside the home. The num- 
ber of cleaning products advertised declined from 20% in 1959 to 7<7r by 1989: alcohol and to- 
bacco advertising increased. Significant variation in role portrayals and in products advertised 
was found by magazine types. 

Ddpagne. Michel; Potter. W. James; & Cooper. Roger. (1993. Winter). A con- 
tent analysis of women's published mass communication research, 1965-1989 
Journalism Quarterly, 70, 815-821 

Investigates women's scholarship in 8 mass communication journals. 1965 to 1989. 
A content analysis was conducted to determine the percentage of mass media research in these 
journals prepared by women and men. Sex differences in research topics and methods were 
noted in the 1 .337 articles examined. Of these. 144 (10.89? ) were prepared bv female au- 
thors: another 198 ( 1 ) were authored by multiple authors where at least I female and 1 
male were listed. A steady increase in female authorship was found from 3.67c in 1965 to 
1 137c in 1989. Most popular topics for female writers were content and communication ef- 
fects on society: males concentrated on industry-related issues, message production, and 
message distribution. Content analysis was more popular in female-only authored articles than 
in male-only research. When males and females published together, almost half of their arti- 
cles relied on some form of survey. 

Demarest. Jack. & Garner. Jeanette. (1992. July). The representation of women's 
roles in women's magazines over the past 30 years. The Journal of Psvcholoux 
126. 357-369. ' 

Analyzes contents of 1 .059 articles in 30 issues of Good Housekeeping between 1954 
and 1 982. All articles were categorized according to 9 preselected themes. The number of ar- 
ticles in each category was tabulated for each 10-year period since 1954. The tabulated fre- 
quencies were converted to percentages. Most of the articles in each time period were in the 
categories of marriage and family and efficient homcmakers. Least represented were travel 
and career development in one magazine and personal growth and development in the other. 
Found was a gradual decline in the number having themes of women as wives, moth. . and 
homcmakers and an increase in articles with political, social, and economic themes. The re- 
sults of chi-square statistic showed that the proportion of traditional and nontraditional articles 
changed significantly for the Imlies Home Jmtrtiul but not for Cood Housekeeping. Although 
it appears that the magazine industry has responded to societal changes, traditional topic cat- 
egories still dominate. 

Bailey. William T.; Harrei.l. Diane R.; & Anderson. Laura E. (1993, 
March-April). The image of middle-aged and older women in magazine advertise- 
ments. Educational Gerontology. 19. 97-103. 

Examine* the images of middle-aged and older women in 3 magazines published in 
1987. The ads were coded according to the number containing pictures of people in each issue 
and according to the number of women in ads. Variables were age ( 1 8-35: 36-55: 56 and 
up) and setting in which women were shown. Each woman was also rated on five opposing 
word pairs, (load Housekeeping printed more .ids featuring women and more women were 
in the person pictorial ads (ads containing pictures of people) than the other two magazines. 
A decided age bias was found in the frequency of older women being featured. Only \m of 
the women in the ads were older, but 527, of women were older in the Journal of American 
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Medical Association, Ages of women varied by products and the settings they appeared, in 
Middle-aged women were equally distributed in Time and in the other two magazines. 

Hansen, Kathleen A. (1990, Winter). Information richness and newspaper Pulitzer 
Prizes. Journalism Quarterly. 67. 930-935. 

Compares 30 stories that won or were nominated for newspaper Pulitzer Prizes with 30 
matched newspaper enterprise stories (ones that require extensive information gathering) dur- 
ing 1985-1989. The coding involved 2 units of analysis: project as a whole or individual in- 
formation sources. The stories were coded according to whether the primary channel of in- 
formation was routine (like official proceedings), informal (as briefings), or enterprise (as 
independent research). Pulitzer winners used more sources, reflecting more source diversity, 
and made greater use of such research techniques as use of library, document, and statistical 
sources. Winners used journalistic interviews less often than non-Pulitzer writers. 

Corrigan. Dennis M. (1990. Winter). Value coding consensus in front page news 
leads. Journalism Quarterh. 67. 653-662. 

Asks if news stories can be sorted more easily by certain values (conflict, proximity, 
prominence, significance, human interest, timeliness, consequences) than by the traditional 
Ws (who. what. when, where, why) and H (how). Data were obtained from a content analy- 
sis of 959 news leads appearing on the front pages of 4 newspapers during 5 seven-day peri- 
ods All instances of words or phrases representing the 7 news value codings were recorded. 
Value codings were found in 947 (98.8%) leads, with a total of 2.142 instances. The values 
found most were prominence (54.5%). vitality/conflict (51.9* ). and timeliness (45.4*). It 
was also found that value coding accounted for news selection which was measured in terms 
of whether stories selected for banner headlines had more value encoding than other front- 
page story leads. Evidence consisting in value coding was found across different newspa- 
pers, although some differences were found between the larger city newspapers and the small- 
er city ones. 

Johnson. Thomas J. ( 1993. Summer). Filling out the racing form: How the media 
covered the horse race in the 1988 primaries. Journalism Quarterly. 70. 300-310. 

Examines how newspapers and television covered 7 elements of political race cover- 
age in preprimarics and primaries of the 1988 presidential race. A content analysis ot the 
New York Times and the CIucuko Tribune as well as the 3 commercial networks was con- 
ducted between October 1 . 1987. and April 10. 1988. News stories, features, and news analy- 
ses were coded according to the elements of horse-race coverage: public support, expectations, 
momentum, organizational and financial strength, endorsements, delegate count, and cam- 
paign performance. Television ran significantly more polling stories and stressed endorsement 
stories more than newspapers, while newspapers gave more attention to the organizational and 
financial strengths of the candidates. Both devoted a plurality of coverage to public support 
stories Few differences existed within each medium. Initially, the press focused on general in- 
dicators of candidate strength. Later the different measures used provided different perceptions 
of how each candidate was performing in the primaries. 

Johnson. Thomas J. (1993. Summer). The seven dwarfs and other tales: How the 
networks and select newspapers covered the 1988 Democratic primaries. Journalism 

Quarterh. 70. 311-320. u<= 

Reviews newspaper and television coverage of the 19S8 Democratic primaries before 
a front-runner had been determined. As in a previous study a content analysis ot the New 
York Times and the Chiaw Tribune and 3 commercial television networks was conducted be- 
tween October. 1 987. and April. 1988. The amount, tone or theme, and the prominence ot can- 
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didates (name in headline or main subject in television) were coded. The press and television 
gave similar amounts of coverage to those actively campaigning at each stage of the primaries. 
Prominence appeared to be related to performance in the race. Television emphasized differ- 
ent candidates than newspapers. Those expected to win important primary states received the 
most positive coverage. It was concluded that the press covers the race differently when no 
candidate clearly leads. 

Kknney. Keith, & Simpson. Chris. < 1 993. Summer). Was coverage of the 1 988 pres- 
idential race by Washington's two major dailies biased? Journalism Ouarierh 70 
345-355. ' ' " 

Inquires "if the Wmlungtor- Post and the Washington Times avoided bias in iheir news 
coverage of the 1988 presidential campaign.- The coverage in both papers was compared as 
well as with a non-newspaper standard from September 1. 1988. until November 10. just af- 
ter the election day. The non-newspaper standard was a list of 30 campaign highlights obtained 
from Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report. News items and photographs concerning these 
events were coded as Republican. Democratic, or neutral: headline and photograph%izes. 
kinds of headlines. Balance of coverage was determined by calculating news story (picture) 
generation rales (dividing number of stories (pictures) favoring a political party by the num- 
ber of events favoring ihe party). Codes evaluated candidate images as favorable', unfavorable, 
neutral. The Post s coverage was found to be balanced and neutral while the Times' coverage 
lavored the Republicans. More than one third of the Times- headlines and stories were bi- 
ased, each time in favor of the Republicans. 

Gi'Rian, Paui.-Hhnri. (1993. Summer). The distribution of news coverage in presi- 
dential primaries. Journalism Quarterly. 70. 336-344. 

Analyzes the distribution of news coverage across states in the multi-candidate nomi- 
nation presidential campaigns of 1976 through 1988. The front-pane campaign coverage in the 
Washington Post and the New York Times yielded a total of 175 reports of primaries and cau- 
cuses. The dependent variable was the magnitude of national news coverage allocated to 
each state coniest. All six independent variables (campaign as part of a regional primary, size 
ol state delegation, delegate selection mode, winner's margin of victory, sequence of contests, 
dummy variable for Iowa and New Hampshire) were significant in influencing the distribution 
of news across states. Coniests that were part of a regional primary received less coverage than 
contests which were not. 

Evknsen Bruch J. (1993. Winter). -Cave Man" meets "Student Champion": Sports 
page storytelling for a nervous generation during America's jazz age. Journalism 
Quarterly. '70. 767-779. 

Analyzes press coverage of the 1926 Dempsey-Tunney fight and criticism of that 
coverage in the context of an ongoing dispute concerning journalistic professionalism. Cast- 
studies were made of 7 major daily newspapers in 3 cities that wanted to stage the bout. 
Although defenders of journalistic respectability charged tabloids wilh sensational coverage, 
they also used tales of heroism, hokum, and cultural spectacle. Temporary gains in circula- 
tion were found for some of the papers. 

Bi'c'kman. Rohicrt T. (1993. Winter). How eight weekly newsmagazines covered 
elections in six countries. Journalism Quarterly. 70. 780-792. 

Investigates how 8 newsmagazines in 6 countries covered the same events, elections 
in 6 countries. Newsmagazines were from the United States (3). Great Britain. France. 
Mexico. Canada. Chile. For the 6 elections. 22 issues of each magazine were analyzed. The 
unit of measurement was the column inch: headlines and any accompanying graphics were in- 
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eluded The numbers of column inches were compared by ehi-squarc. The percentages o 
newshole devoted to their own elections were determined. Geographic proximity was found 
to be an important newsworthiness factor: but other cultural, political, and economic ties 
also affected coverage. 

Eribo FESTi'S ( 1993. Spring). Coverage of Afriea south of the Sahara by Pravda. 
Iz.vestia. Trud and Selskaya Zhizn. 1979-1987: A content analysis. Journal 

Quarierh; 70. 51-57. . 

Examines the coverage of Africa south of the Sahara in 4 Russian language newspa- 
pers in 1979 1981. and 1987. Analv/.ed were amounts of coverage given to pro-Soviet and 
nonpro-Soviet countries: political development, crises and cultural news: and direction ot cov- 
erage (positive, negative, neutral). A stratified random sample of 14 issues ot the 4 newspapers 
was selected in 2 stages: a continuous week and a constructed week. The analysis included 
PX9 column inchesln 210 news stories. Pro-Soviet countries received 73% ot the column 
inches Political news dominated the 3 years" coverage, followed by crises news. There were 
more positive news stories (63.8% ) than negative (13.3% ) or neutral (22.9%). 

Rtl-re. Daniel: Al st. Charlhs F.: Gibson. Rhonda J.: Viai.i.. Euzabi-th K.: & Yi. 
Hl'U'k. (1993. Autumn). International news and borrowed news in the New York 
Times: An update. Journalism Quarterly. 70. 638-646. 

Compares the 1980-90 prevalence of borrowed news in the New York limes with 
that to earlier 1969-79 data in regard to increases and differences among First. Second, and 
Third World blocs. Sampling and coding procedures were replicated. Items were coded lor ge- 
ographical focus, originating agent (wire services or Time* correspondent), and borrowed 
news or material attributed to news media/organizations. All international news was aided in 
issues from 2 constructed weeks per year from 1980 to 1990. or 1 54 total issues. Kendall s mi, 
was used to analyze data. Separate trends were computed for the 22 year period. The number 
of international news items had decreased over the 22 years. Approximately one in 5 items 
contained second-hand or borrowed news (material first attributed to another news organiza- 
tion) althoueh trend analysis indicated increasing news borrowing. Borrowed news was most 
common in Items from Second World (Communist) nations, but the proportion dropped sig- 
nificantly during the 80s. Borrowed Third World news continues to increase significantly. 

Krishnaiah. Jothik: Signorillli. Nancy: & McLhod. Douglas. ( 1993. Autumn). 
The evil empire revisited: New York Times coverage of the Soviet intervention in and 
withdrawal from Afghanistan. Journalism Quarterly. 70. 647-655. 

Analyzes content of 319(1 0% : ) news stories concerned with the Russian-Afghanistan 
issue in the New York Times published between 1979 and 1989. Fight elements were defined 
as threatening or non-threatening based on U.S. foreign policy interests, in accordance with a 
propaganda model. The tone of coverage toward these elements was examined, and coverage 
before ami after 1985 was compared. T-tests were performed to examine differences in the pre- 
sentation and tone of the 8 elements. The entire population of news stones was examined for 
longitudinal trends. The tone of non-threatening elements to U.S. interests was found to be 
positive: that of threatening elements, negative. The study found support tor the propaganda 
model's prediction that news coverage of an issue would be consistent with U.S. foreign pal- 
icy interests. 

Simmons Brian K.. & Lowry. David N. (1990. Winter). Terrorists in the news, as 
reflected in three news magazines. 1980-1988. Journalism Quarterly. 07. 692-696. 

Analyzes 1 85 articles dealing with terrorism in three news magazines during March. 
1980. through March. 1988. to determine names used for the perpetrator ot a terrorist act. 
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Factual circumstances surrounding the act were also coded. Six circumstances were used as 
variables and were cross-tabulated with the independent variables (descriptive label) to yield 
a frequency count for each and an identification as to how the label use broke down accord- 
ing to dependent variables. The resulting data were descriptively summarized: chi-square 
analysis was also performed. Thirteen different labels were used by the three maga/ines. 
"terrorist" being used 65^r of the time. The two next most widely used labels were "gun- 
man" and "guerrilla." U.S. citizens were involved in 91 of the reported 185 acts. When they 
were involved, the "terrorist" label was used on nearly 8() r r of the occasions. It was also 
used when those opposed to U.S. policy committed a terrorist act. No statistically significant 
relations were found. 

Ll'Lli, Jack. (1993. Summer). News strategies and the death of Hucy Newton. 
Journalism Quarterly, 70. 287-299. 

Studies news coverage of the death of Black Panther leader. Huey Newton. The ac- 
counts in 1 2 newspapers. August 22 and 23. 1989, were analyzed. The study used a qualitative 
analysis. Choices of titles, verbs, adverbs, qualifiers, symbols, metaphors, assumptions, and 
beliefs were considered. Three strategics were identified: irony, incongruity, and citation. 
Through irony the reports disavowed the importance of Newton's life. Through incongruity 
the reports built descriptive contrasts, emphasizing sordidness of his demise. He was portrayed 
as a gangster through citation of his criminal record. Sources and events that might refute or 
balance the portrayal were omitted. His goals and accomplishments were trivialized. The re- 
ports degraded and devalued his life and work. 

Shah. Hhmant. (1990. Winter). Factors influencing development news production at 
three Indian dailies. Journalism Quarterly. 67. 1034-104! . 

Investigates factors that may have affected the content of development news in 3 
Indian dailies, published on one randomly chosen day from each month in 1985. Development 
news referred to the needs of people which include primary needs, such as food, and sec- 
ondary needs, such as transportation. Of the sample of 2.382 items reviewed. 378 fit the def- 
inition of development news. Included were 54 topics, the most frequently mentioned being 
social welfare issues: international and national economics: agriculture and rural development: 
industry: science and technology: and politics and diplomacy. Men in government positions 
were the most typical news sources. About 75',; of the items focused on national, urban, or 
regional areas. Personal interviews w ith 14 Indian journalists and mail responses from 38 oth- 
ers indicated that key resources by the government, traditional news values, such as empha- 
sis on speed, and inadequate journalism training were responsible for journalists' neglect of 
development news coverage. 



Ill — 3 Readability, legibility, and typology 

Richc;i;i.s. Donald J.: Tomi.inson. Cari. M.: & Ti'NNKLU Michaki. O. (1993. 
January/February). Comparison of elementary students' history textbooks and trade 
books. Journal of Educational Research. Hfi. 161-171. 

Determines differences in ways textbook and trade book passages are structured at 
the sentence and text levels and how structural characteristics contribute to good informational 
and narrative texts. Fifteen passages from 4 fifth-grade history textbooks and from 3 histori- 
cal trade books were parsed into T-units (complete clauses) and were identified as being 
causal, response, alternative, sequence, description, evaluation, evidence, explanation, or ad- 
versative. Relations between ideas were illustrated by tree diagrams. Comparisons of the 2 
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kinds of books were made in terms of sentence length, sentence complexity, subordination, 
macro-level use of organization predicates, and micro-level coherence. The results showed 
better structure and coherence in trade books and suggest that trade books are more compre- 
hensible than textbooks. 

Gn. burt. Kathy. & ScHUiUDKR. Joan. (1990, Winter). Effects of color and com- 
plexity in still photographs on metal effort and memory. Journalism Quarterly. 67. 



Tests the effects of color and complexity of how people process information in pho- 
tographs taken from popular magazines. The 52 college students were randomly assigned to 
either color or black-and-white photographs, one of 3 videotapes, and one of the 2 caption 
orders. Previously 77 students had rated each photograph for complexity. Two or three-word 
captions described the photographs. Mismatch pairs were created by randomly reassigning 
half the captions to photographs they did not describe. The subjects saw both high and low 
complexity conditions: half were randomly assigned to the color condition while the remain- 
der saw the black-and-white condition. A 2 (color vs. black and white) x 2 (simple vs. com- 
plex) mixed factor design was used. Color was a between-subjects variable: complexity, a 
within subjects variable. Reaction time and visual recognition accuracy scores were the de- 
pendent variables. Decision times were recorded in milliseconds. A photo appeared on the 
video monitor followed by the caption on the computer screen. Subjects struck keys to indi- 
cate congruency or lack of it and whether or not they had seen it before. The mean reaction 
lime was found to be significantly faster for the color than for the black-and-white group. 
Complexity did not increase or decrease image memorability. Subjects remembered complex 
images for previously seen photographs and for color photographs. 

Kelly. Jamks D. (1993. .Spring). The effects of display format and data density on 
time spent reading statistics in text, tables and graphs. Journalism Quarterly, 70. 



Investigates the relative efficiency of 3 statistical display formats used in newspaper 
and magazines: text, tables, graphs. Time readers spent reading a display on a computer in 
search of answers to 5 specific questions was measured rather than using recall of information 
from memory. Dependent variables were the amount of time for reading and answering ques- 
tions, accuracy of response, and an index of visual appeal (a semantic differential-type scale). 
Independent variables included display format, data density, and topic. The experiment was 
self-paced with all information presented on a Macintosh LC computer: all responses were 
made using the mouse. The 1 8 undergraduate subjects were randomly assigned to a presenta- 
tion order. Their time and correctness of each answer were recorded. Data were analyzed by 
ANOVA. All 3 independent variables were significant. In terms of processing time, graphs and 
tables were more efficient forms of statistical data display than was a paragraph of text: no sig- 
nificant difference was found between graphs and tables. 

Watanabi:. Ronald K. (1994. January). The ability of the geriatric population to 
read labels on over-the-counter medication containers. Journal of the American 
Optomctric Association. 65. 32-37. 

Investigates the effects of vertical letter height and horizontal letter compression on 
readability. The 92 subjects. 60 years of age and older, read a portion of printed labels from 3 
different medical drug containers. The print was of high contrast (dark lettering on white la- 
bels) but varied in letter size and compression. Letter size was determined by measuring the 
height in nun of lower case letters and converting to the cquiv alent Reduced Snellen visual 
acuity level. Letter compression was translated into acuity by counting the number of letters 
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and spaces >n one inch and dividing this number into 1000. Results were compared with the 
Snellen denominator to determine if extra magnification were needed. The number of errors 

Advii° Un TH » m C ° rded f c SaCH labe '' ThC Tyleno1 label was much h ^ <° read than the 
V] "Thnfty Maximum Strength Arthritis Relief (aspirin) labels. Very few subjects were 
unable to read the latter two labels. Horizontal letter compression had a greater effect on 
readability than vertical letter heigh,. The conclusion was tha, a significant portion of the el 
derly population cannot adequately read the print on certain medication labels. 



1II-4 Reading interests, preferences, habits 

^726-730 May) ' A " ieriCanS reading Or mxc" Phi Delta Kappan. 

Uses data from the media of books, magazines, and newspapers to argue that 

foxT^Xh-n- ™ g nU,r u ratH / r " lan " ess - 1,1 l97a S3 * 9 billion w;ls W»< °» ^oks : in 
988 S9.8b.Il.on The number of volumes sold increased by 47*. from 1.5 million in 1975 
to ... million in 1988. Library book circulation has increased also. In 1977 987 million vol 
umes were circulated by public libraries: in 1989. the figure was 1.329 million A 1990 in 
t.onal survey of 4.000 adults revealed that 52« of men and 629, of women visited ib. es 
on a regular basis. A 1989 Harris^!! found that |4«* of Americans described themselves as 

p'? US Vl RgUrCS ° n maguzi,lc rcadcrshi P sh » w si '»i'»r rise. A 
1988 Gallup Poll reported that 527, of adults stated they had read a magazine on the previ- 
ous day as opposed to 42<7 ( in 1903. However, responses to newspaper reading shcS , 
downward trend While 85* of Americans in 1962 reported tha. they had read 'new^ape 
the day before, the figure was 75<7 f in 1988. 

Evans, Rick. ( 1993. July). Learning "Schooled literacy": The literate life histories of 
mainstream student readers and writers. Discourse Processes 16 317-340 

Explores mainstream college students- literate life histories in an attempt'to understand 
the types and range of literate activities used. Students in ihree introductory college Fnelish 
classrooms (,,=65) were asked to fill out four questionnaires related to their background and 
their reading and writing experiences. An interview followed in which subjects were encour- 
aged to expand upon the questionnaire responses in telling their literacy stories. Students clas- 
sified reading into three types: story reading, school reading, and leisure readine. Story' read- 
mg was the personally engaging and enjoyable experience of a storv in which subjects often 
reported identifying with characters or being caught up by a particular subject. For school 
reading students reported that they were forced to read and that they read only in order to 
learn information. Leisure reading was considered a time filler and not real reading All re- 
ported their firs, experience reading was story reading and that il was interactive, often col- 
U.borat.ve. and enjoyable. Many recalled the firs, book they had read to themselves 
Remembered, too. were such things as early series books and being excited bv the activity of 
reading. School reading became separated from story reading sometime during the upper 
grades of the elementary school. Many students did not remember what they read in school- 
many reported disliking, even hating reading associated with school. A successful rcadinu 
experience involved discovering and using alternative reading strategies for completing as- 
signments and getting the best possible grade for the leas, amount of work. Student' classified 
writing into three types also: school writing, personal writing, and creative/imaginative' writ- 
ing School writing was identified as required, teacher directed, usually formulaic and val- 
ued mostly as a tool for achieving academic success. Most recalled their first writing expert- 
ence as being in school and involving writing their name. 
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SCMFS A. ICE M.: H arvky. Rhonda L.: & Brown, Bhrnick G (1993. March - 
April). Reading perceptions of noninstitutionali/ed and inst.tut.onal./.ed rural and cl- 
derlv adults Educational Genmtalogy, 19, 139-146. 

' Examines reading perceptions of rural elderly adults. 30 institutionalized and 40 non- 
institutiona i d. Thev completed the Survey of Elder.y Reading Attitudes mventor y w ,h 
s d "led into 4 categories-reading skill, reading preference, emotional awareness, hys u I 
onabUi, e The Tukey method, pairwise , test, and mean scores were used to analyze the da a 
S oni c m differences were found among groups within the education age. se, (resign «al 
plaS Z education. The differences in residential styles indicated di.terences ,n reading 
preferences and needs of adults. 



111-5 Readership 

Looi-.s. WH.I.IAM E.. & Bai.i.-Rokhaoh. Sandra J. ( 1993. Autumn). Dependency 
relations and newspaper readership. Journalism Quarterly. 70. 602-0 1 4. 

Considers goaMhat readers pursue and the importance of media system dependency 
relations™ explaining the amount of time spent reading newspapers. The responses ot 853 

1 b ec s to a questionnaire measuring the intensity of their newspaper dependency re a- 
£ their frequency of newspaper readership, and demographic variables are noted The rc- 

2 ot' rSre s ■ ana , ys is showed that the dependency relations for social and selt under- 
Z, e X ph,ined a considerable amount of variance in readership beyond the vanance 
^KSUmc variables. Differences in dependency relations between more and 

less affluent readers and between male and female readers are reported. 

Zkrbinos. KrciUNi.A. ( 1990. Winter). Information seeking and information process- 
ing Newspapers versus videotex!. Journalism Quarterly. 67. 921)-^ K 

^ Yxpffes the degree to which information seeking takes place by reading a new pa- 
per and by eading a videotex, service and whether recall of inforniat.or, d.l ercd. The SO 
vo u , Jers fu, n a metropolitan area were randomly assigned to read The ™' f£ 7«n*/ 
or Dow Jones News/Retrieval Service. They were given comp ete treedon, to dc the n- 
• u .,i in ~>t\ nvmincK or less Thev wrote down each item and the tacts thty rc 

they were looking ,or this information. 
Sn ation computing scores for all subjects in each group were combined and averaged. - 
e s we eleZdeterniine any differences in the two groups. Total time was also comput- 
J Z SJ f means were significantly higher for the Retrieval Service group than 
t !£oun!?gmup. Readers of the videotex, service recalled proportionally more tactual ,n- 
formation than the newspaper group. 

SHIM. Jae Cut.. & Salmon. Charus T. (1990 Winter,. Community ^ortattai ions 
-,,-id newspaper use amomi Korean newcomers. Journalism Quarterly. 67. 85--H6J. 

Asks d Korean residents of Seattle use ethnic or American newspapers to satisfy heir 
info, nvaicnia needs and who subscribes to different kinds of newspapers, lelephone mter- 

ew we ducted with .65 adults who were asked how well 0 statements „mcc nmg 
Iheir use of Korean and American newspapers fit them. Four resident types were cm. ma- 
^l^Zy\^nmcvs. Korean Community identifiers, and non-,den„hers. Criteno , 

tiller— J in each newspaper were frequency of rcadmg. curren, su^rip „o„ - 
tention to cultural and quasi-cultural news, patterns ot subscribing. No s gndiumt d.tk 
S e TZ re md n sex and education among the tour types, but the age dit.erences was s g- 

mficam Newspaper use among the newcomers differed: high American onentat.on related 
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in higher use of American newspapers. The bi-iden.ifiers showed the highest percentage for 
subscribing la both kmds of newspapers while non-identifiers showed the lowest percentage 
tor that pattern. Data were analyzed by ehi-square. ptrccntagc 

III— 6 Library usage and services 

Mii.lkr, Marilyn L., & Shontz. Marilyn. ( 1993. October). Expenditures. School 
Library Journal, 39, 26-36. 

Continues a series of reports summarizing developments in public and pmate school 
library media programs, focusing in particular on the status of school library resources and ex- 

lers 11 MP Z sn T? 1 " 1 oT« d Maffing - SUrVCyS Wrc mailal Ul 1 " ,60 M ,ibrilr V m«li a cen- 
ter (LMC) in 50 states; 91 X responses were received. Funds to LMCs came from local fed- 
eral, and gin monies; more than one-third of respondents received federal funding and over 
half received some type of gift funds. Only in the smali,st of schools (under 250 pupils) is one- 
book per child being added to the LMC collection. The amount of money spent fo, books 
ROM c " Ct i'" u T" cx P cndi,un " ,br audiovisual and computer resources, including CD- 
KOM Small schools arc spending one-third as much as for CD-ROMs as they are for books 
Onc-lhird or more of schools reported collections that are 45'/ out-of-date. The average 
number of media specialists employed has decreased also in the two vears since the previous 

rn ant" '""^ ^ T ° f lcM ^ w;l * n(1 <«>- with 429 of schools reporting that 
I U-KOMs were available lor student use. 

Alm s, Amy. a Artola. (1993. Winter). The school library media center and the 
promotion of literature for Hispanic children. Library Trends 41 437-461 

Reports findings of a survey of school library media centers with large Hispanic pop- 
ulations. The survey was conducted in order to determine the availability of Spanish Vm- 
guage literature in schools with large populations orSpanish-doniinant pupils. A total of i(>5 
questionnaires was mailed to public schools serving grades K-8 in emht large urban centers- 
responses were returned by 62 schools, with 37 of these reporting Hispanic student bodies 
ranging from 61 to 1007, . Library holdings ranged from fewer than 500 books in one school 
.o more than 20.000 books in two schools. Nine schools reported less than 17 of their hold- 
ings were in Spanish 23 schools ranged between 1 and 57 . ft fell in the range of 6 to 107 and 
9 ranged between 1 and 207 . Of responding schools. 34 reported current budgets of less 
than 107 for Spanish language books. 

Tjopmas. Rknki, (1993. Winter). Native American literature for young people- A 

C r y -, coIlcc,lon development methods in public libraries. Library Trends 41 
4v3-523. 

Conducts a preliminary examination of collection development practices criteria 
and sources employed in acquiring Native American literature for children and adolescents' 
Questionnaire surveys were sent to 198 public libraries in Alaska and Oklahoma; 49 were re- 
turned. Almost 757 of respondents indicated that (he percentage of children's/young adult 
holdings dedicated to Native American literature was below 107 . Findings indicated that only 
a lew standard sources were even barely adequate in identifying materials for purchasing 
Budget allocations for acquiring Native American materials were either low or nonexistent' 
Respondents were not familiar with specialized bibliographies and Native American periodi- 
ca s recommended in the professional literature as valuable selection aids. The criteria con- 
sidered most miportant in selecting materials were readability, authenticity, objectivity accu- 
racy, recency, purpose, and author "s reputation. 
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111-7 Social and cultural influences on reading 

Di-nny, Vkrna Hask.ns ( 1992. Autumn). Access to literacy programs: Perspectives 
of African-American adults. Theory Into Practice. 31, 337-34 1 . 

Ask^rAMcan-Amcricans arc undernamed in adul. htcracy programs In an 
effort ,o understand the factors promoting or limiting African-Amencan adu Us access to 1. - 
e a v nroerams data from a qualitative study of current and prospeCve adul. 1. eracy students 
S fSl: Sphered through the use of focus groups convened to dtseuss - 
tucs e e\ an to access and barriers to participation in adul. literacy programs. Participants fel 
h- , thTedueaSonal s V s em is sc. up to make i. difficult for African-Americans to learn and 
ha ! i r ! J ve s hooU x cri nce's made i, difficult for them to enter the system again as an 
adtilt The groups felt that an improvement in literacy ^^^^^Z 
a better life or make a difference for African- Americans. In part.cular. there was a tech V 
ha a ma or actor preventing some from attending adul, literacy programs was ego along with 
embarnSent. The major reason for going back to school related to child care. 
Baydar NW l: Brooks-Gpnn. Jeanne: & Fi'RSTHNBerg. Frank F. ( 1993. June). 
ISy Srning signs of functional illiteracy: Predictors in childhood and adolescence. 

C """ of adul, functional .literacy found in d-sadvantaged 

voune adul at 3 stages of their lives: early childhood, middle chddhood. and adolescence, us- 
\Z\ v" r 1 n.itudinal data from a sample of black children born o. teenage pother 
L ■ ev of the "HP subjects was assessed by a document literacy test, consisting in part of a 
S c from * National Assessment of Educational Progress adul. literacy test. The 
SXSSS ud' were compared with the results of the National Assessment test. S,x 

which predicted literacy included maternal education, tam.ly s./e m ) childhood, 
nal marital status, and income in middle childhood and early adolescence. 



111-8 Literacy and illiteracy 

Kirsoi Irwin S; Jenkins, Lynn: JrNGi-.ni.iT. Ann: & Kolstad Asnw-w. (1993 
S P mber). Adult Literacy in America: Afim look at the results oj the Nauona, 
Adult Literacy Survey. Washington. DC: US Department ol Education. 

P e en is the results of the National Adul. Literacy Survey funded by he U S 
Departmcm "J Eduea.io,, The purpose of the survey was to ^ t^^ni > 

s memdecl Each subject spent approximately an hour responding to a series ot lite a- 
ev mks • nd ™ 'd quest ons about demographic characteristics, cduea.tonal background. 

amng 2er areas related to literacy. Based upon their responses the adu Us «j 

ce ved scores from I) to 500 for 3 scales reflecting their proficiency m prose doa . ,„,t . nd 
, ami. ,tiv li.eracv. Included in the report are descriptions ol the types o. hteracy sk lis 
te ■ the subjects, analyses of these skills, and connections between h.e.aev 
s ,nd Ju h va iabl s s vo.ing. economic status, weeks worked, carnmgs. readmg prae- 
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tcZZ i L , rT" S rCSUlK Twt --'"y- 1 ""-- 23* demonstrated skills 
in the lowest level on each scale, but .here was much diversity in characteristics exhibited 
wth.n the group. Those in the 2 lower levels were less likely to answer correctly ta ks e 
quiring higher level reading and problem-solving skills. Those performing on higher levels 
ouldin.egra tc information and shewed proficiency in high levels associated with challenging 
tasks. Those demonstrating lower levels of skills were more likely to be those with fewer years 
of education older adults, members of certain ethnic groups, those born abroad, and aduhs 
in prison. Subjects demonstrating higher levels of literacy were likely to be employed earn 
higher wages and had better voting records. Newspaper reading "appeared to b, ammo 
among (he adults regardless of (heir literacy skills. 

Kirsch Irwin S.: JiiNCiKBi.iT, Ann: & Camtohj.. Annk. ( 1 992). Bexond the school 
doo,s: The lueracynwk of job seekers served by the U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington. D.C, U.S. Department of Labor-Employment and Training Admin- 

inrBelvftZr? 'f, Km l ls{nm "'dividuuHy administered literacy assessment of approx- 
imately 6 000 adults participating rn two U.S. Department of Labor programs- Job Tr iniiii- 
Partnership Ac, (JTPA, and Employment Service/Unemployment [nsLL !ks/U.) s' 
sessmcn. incorporated literacy tasks developed from the types of materials adults often en- 
counter: prose tasks (newspaper articles, editorial, and stories); document tasks (job applica- 
nt * payroll schedules, and maps); and quantitative tasks (bank deposit slip.mder fon 
a ml n .advertisement for a loan ). Thirteen blocks of tasks were assembled into 26 different' 
booklets, each of winch contained a unique combination of 3 blocks. Participants each re- 
sponded to a subset of literacy tasks in one booklet Time allotments included 60 minutes for 
I e adimmstra tion of ,e tasks and an additional 20 miiui.es for obtaining data on background 
d demography, education. labor markc, experiences, income, and activities. With each 
y|K o task. f,ve levels of literacy proficiency scales were defined. General findings include 
•he following. ( I , demonstrated literacy skills differed markedly on each of thel literacy 
scales among those reporting various occupations; (2) 60 U, 65* of JTPA and bS/UI groups 
fcl. .ha. .hey could obtain a heller job if their reading and writing skills were improved- (V, 

I's/Tu n!,' ■ * 'T aCy wato 4 b 5 lw « n 4,) a " d - W < "f JTPA applicants and about 40W of 
LS/UI participants demonstrated htcracy skills in the 2 lowest of the 5 defined levels- (4) ap- 
proximately 15 to 2« n of the JTPA clients and 20 to 25* of the HS/UI clients scored at me 2 
highest levels of proficiency; and (5) between 75 to 95* of program participants with 0 to 8 
years of education and 65 to 70* „f those with 9 to 12 years of education bu, no high school 
diploma scored in (he lowest (wo levels on each literacy scale. 

School Library Journal. (1993. October). Half of U.S. adults lack basic literacy 
skills, new study finds. School Librarx Journal. J9 12 17 • 

Summarizes results of a large scale study released by the U.S. Department of 
Uluc.it.on on the reading competencies of Americans over the age of 15. More than V> 000 in- 
dividuals vvere tested, with almost half found to have limited Bnglish proficiency. The tests ad- 
ministered covered basic abilities such as gleaning facts from newspaper stories, finding data 

IXpaitmcn! .eport also suin.nari/ed deals with the reading scores of 9- I V and 17-vor 
olds over the past 20 years. Reading scores tended to remain relatively stable for all three- 
age groups over that time period, with African-American and Hispanic students showing 
stronger gams Hum the overall group. S.uden.s whose parents had more than a high school 
education scored higher than did those students whose parents did not finish high school 
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KHXER-COHKN. DEBORAH (Ed.). ( 1994). Literacy: Interdisciplinary conversations. 
Cresskill. NJ: Hampton Press. 

Pr sen.s pape' originally prepared and given tor an interdisciplinary con enee on 
literacy. The volume brings together a number of disciplinary perspectives from which wntltn 
anguage can be studied. Individuals from 14 different fields are represented m the chapter*. 
vS chapters address such questions as the following: How does the state make use of I t- 
eracv in elaborating power? What impact do schools have on the acquisition and use of ti.er- 
a y ."How docs lite^cy advance the goals of religious institutions? How does y g 
act with oender. race and ethnicity? How did writing systems develop? What is the rclat.on 
be w entpcech and writing in particular cultures? Unifying the chapters are hree issues: 
What is literacy? How have the technologies of literacy evolved and w„h what result ? and 
What are the consequences of literacy and. in particular, what is the relation between lueraey 
and power? 

S.fdovv Mary Dunn. & Fox. Barbara J. (1993). School experiences of adults par- 
king in volunteer literacy programs. In Timothy V Rasinsk, & : Nancy D^ 
(Eds ) Inquiries in literacy learning and instruction, (pp. 39-45). Pittsburg. Kb. 

C0Ueg Sa^ 

of literacy experiences com mon among low-literate adults and their perceptions ot types of Il - 
ea y Ma", ges they believe they use. The 81 adults, ages 19 to 86 years, completed individ- 
ual administered questionnaires which examined their recall ot school reading exponent- s 
a d current reading strategies. The percentages showed no differences ,n recollection between 
n en \ d w t n,cn or between African- American and Caucasian subjects Most remembered 
having reading difficulties in the primary grades and sounding out words being Tu rd Word 
attack strategies were to skip the word or look it up. Comprehension difficulties were me. by 
asking someone else for help or slowing down and rereading. 

Swyfr. Don. & Rodriguez. Carmen. ( 1992. Deccmbcr-1993 January). How 
Native Canadians view literacy: A summary of findings. Journal of Reading. 

284 " 2 interviews 56 Native Canadian adults with low reading and writing skills conceding 
their perceptions of literacy. Subjects were asked both open-ended and forced-choice qucs- 

on ab uTp reeived purposes and values of literacy, pas, ,nd cur.e.n barriers ,n learning to 
read and write, and ideas about a positive learning environment. 1 he majority md.ca.ed a 
SS f r improved literacy skills for s P ee,fic and persona, reasons; some though Hrfc ^ «j- 
ier for people who read and write. They referred to the increased independence o those vm h 
to eTlScy skills They were rarely motivated by a single factor; instrumental (tunc unial). 
-mi and family goals were considered to be the most important Barners to pas, lear - 

n~ P -onal (dysfunctional families, poverty, racism, and inadequate se tool expen- 
se*. The approach to learning which the subjects liked and emphas,/cd was watch then do. 

^RTLH-Schuttk. Davux (1993. December). Literacy development in Navajo 
homes- Does it lead to success in school? iMiigiuige Arts. 70. 642 -654. 

Fo *sc up™ 6 Navajo children and tries to identify .actors that led to then success in 
reading Parents were observed and questioned about current ,nd pas. home-literacy practices. 
Cho en bv hdr teachers, each student read materials, retold what he/she had read and was i - 
S; about his/her reading strategies, attitudes toward reading, f^^™ ^ 
literacy experiences. Hach had very different home literacy experiences and had developed . 
claey knowledge before attending school; ye, the school system failed to recognize and adc- 
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a^^;~ r and basal ^ wkh lhcse 
ES^^^ 1 *^^ I never read my „ words be . 

report is a par. of a larger study and - uses , 7'" " iad,ng lt!row " This 

wnte about her day or abou, anythi, a, vouW 7 ""^ She WStt in!i «™** ,o 
J"-nal entries were rewritten wi h mnird we Nine hi t ,! .' n st ruclor 'earn abou, her. Her 
«i her writing improved: her reading chj ,ed u5, TV"" U ^ I**' 

-dmg. Her social world and language did^ S^t^^S^ " 

sist in literacy programs: An explo'r^v's, udy nTZ^T™" T** Wh ° PCr ' 

hxplorcs characteristics of OAfric n, S' R<m - U 2 ^-25U. 

grmm. Semis, ruoured interview we£ e ,1 J ! "r*'' ^ PCnJ " lBd ta litora ^ P'"" 
"ad been in a reading program Iron, I tc T ' V ' , '"^ 2 ' W 70 ^ 
Prov.ng reading, factors within the sub ec 1 1 „ "7"^ "' dUdCd i " ,: " S for im " 
lucc o, family of origin on reading, inline ,'- • of f Z ™ ,,te * support. infin- 

ite Pmnu.te discouragement. Da-a we e • v 1 k" ' M - h00,,ng 0,1 rCi,dil ^ 'aetors 
women cited their own determination as e en i , ,S n ^■k?'!! COn, P aratK ' e '"ethod. The 
their persistence. Aspects of their re , n , » P \ My ,hc mosl "»P'>rtant facior in 

P"si.ive rela.ionshipsli,,, J^^Z^t^ ^ ,U *™ 

"-ques. They wanted to improve ,hcir i b Zl J T ^'T' ™ d ™niclk>n 8 l tech- 
>.es. and ,o improve themselves. On v " o X" Zn \ 1 7 7'' ^ " ,mU * h d,Urch 
been encouraged by their families ,o ^ nd sthS I, h ?„ 7fc SdT<KT '' bUI h:,d 

.he,r lueracy progran.s. they never Jamed ,!, qui, *** * m " ^"'"'^ at times 

Madigan. Dan. ( |<Hm p-imiiv ,, .• 

Ktaer & Donald V I ^ 1/ "f ? ^ ln Ch;,rl " 

»*«v/«7^r//, w ipp.87-lt)()i Chie'i I T // " W ' 7, '' v - ' w "«/>»'« 

Prm ides insights into the ™ li I r Rcad,n f C »»'^enee. 

plin, P ,es a, their values and belLfs'bo, , 2! I" 1 ' • Ih ° " Vtt of thrL>i; and 
P-ent, and guardians of e.eme r f c , , chi T* ^ ^ h *' ud >' *™ 2 
as par, of an ongoing literacy project The ihr ' " ,C re!iear ^"" had worked 

An,cricans living J d mrttoffl^Z^^T ^ ; " ,d 56 -" ^ A '"can 
news, field no.es. and wriuen adifac, wt e a llecn ,? v i.y. Recorded in.er- 

bascd on ,he in.por.ance of narra, ve 17 * ^ and » n "ycd 

s'rucon of knowledge. The three' ad , t , 1 ' f ? U ' Ul ht " mi " l,ns of « he ««>■ 
seho.,1 and/or tan.i.y circu.nstances w disco, ^Ih m?" S "J Spi,C °'' in 
ed the adults with ways of seeing the w ,rld m d "" tg W, ilin i ; P r "«J- 

b-li.ies of change. Writing allo^J ^ fc J 1 '- 1 ' 'V 1 ^ rthcni i ' b,,l " lh '" P— 
restricted and marginalized other* * ,lh,n :l don,i,,a '« ™hwx! that often 

Wa(;ni:k, Danii-i A oggii / ,-,,.. ^. , 
- Mtwnxth Cambridge: 
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a society like Morocco? and How do Moroccan children and adolescents acquire and retain lit- 
eracy? Data collection procedures incorporated participant observation in homes, clinical in- 
terviews and objective testing procedures. Data were collected in two field sites, the large city 
of Marrakeeh and the small rural town of al-Ksour. Both Arabic and French literacy skills 
were assessed. Three cohorts of children served as subjects: a group which had just finished 
preschool and were about to go into primary school (n= 146 with an average age ot 6); a group 
of primary children selected in grade I and followed for 5 years (/i=350. average age ot 7); and 
a group of fifth graders followed for 3 years (h=464. with a mean age of 1 2.8 and an age range 
of 1 1 to 1 5). Parent interviews were conducted with some 90% of the grade 1 group. While 
few differences were found in test performance by region at the preschool level, in the pri- 
mary school sample, urban children generally outperformed rural children. The longitudinal 
results showed strong correlational relations between the end of first year reading scores and 
subsequent reading achievement in years 3 and 5. Hierarchical regression analysis indicated 
that scores on measures of letter knowledge and word decoding at the end of the tirst year 
made the most significant contributions to later reading performance.. Reading performance 
was influenced by such factors as urban and rural residence, preschool experience, and ma- 
ternal language. Interview data revealed that both children's beliefs about reading and parent s 
beliefs were related to literacy development in school. Follow-up results indicated that Arabic 
literacy was retained and improved following dropout, with adolescent females tending to be 
the greatest gainers. Some significant gains were found in French literacy as well, while 
math ability demonstrated a significant decline. 

Manning-Mii.lf.r. Carmen L.. & Crook. Jamhs. (1993. Spring). Newspaper pro- 
motions and coverage ot" literacy. Journalism Quarterly. 70. 1 1 8-1 25. 

Analyzes coverage of literacy in 6 large U.S. newspapers from 1987-1 989. The entire 
sample of 208 newspaper articles was examined for 5 characteristics: length of article, place- 
ment within sections of the newspaper. artiele\ source, geographical focus, and issue-oriented 
or feature-oriented treatment. The amount of literacy coverage varied widely among newspa- 
pers All newspapers placed these stories on inside pages of inside sections, not on the front 
pa»es The coverage is predominantly local and community based, rather than national, and 
wal written by staff writers instead of wire services. No differences (chi square) were tound in 
the percentage of feature-oriented and issue-oriented news. 



Ill— 9 History oflitcracy 

Fyi K. Jankt (1992). Books behind bars: The role of books, reading, and libraries in 
British prison reform. 1701-191 1. Westport. CT: Greenwood Press. 

Conducts an exploratory historical study concentrating on attempts to promote prison 
reform and rehabilitate prisoners through the provision of books and libraries during the years 
1701-191 1 Part 1 of the book deals with the agents of reform, beginning with the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge (S.P.C.K.). Founded in 1698. the objectives ot the 
S PC K. included the distribution of Bibles and religious tracts in order to promote C hnstian 
knowledge Minutes of the organization record the distribution of packets of religious books 
to Newgate and other London pris ins. and. soon afterwards, to county jails throughout 
England and Wales. The S.P.C.K. was concerned with improving both the material and spiri- 
tual lot of prisoners during their sentence but also after their release. Books and other read- 
ing materials were supplied also to those condemned to death. The S.P.C.K. had a direct and 
profound influence on prison reform through the development of prison libraries Other 
chaplers in the first section include ones dealing with investigative reporters: with hli/ancth 
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Fry who was the best known and most influential prison reformer of her sex; and with prison 

Sistems P^n." g 7 m ° 1' Un ? riSOn inSpCC,0rS ' Part " deals Wi,h P cnal institutions and 
systems. Part III contains three chapters: The Organization of the Prison Library. Prisoners' 

a SrTwo\vnl f h M ,hat ™ le P*"** ™<1 

nf h yP , , . aPPearCd l ° bC Prefcrred: ( 1 > ,hose insisting of the adventures 
of highwaymen and lund or pornographic works, and (2) books of a more advanced or spe- 
cialized nature such as ones on surveying, basket-making, grammars, and dictionaries in for- 

b T, SnT S , , T y yCUrS ° f ,hC PeriW ' l ' nder S,ud * cha P' ains were la ^'y sponsi- 
ble for book selection. Attempts were made to provide approved lists of books from which 

chaplains were to make their selections. Censorship in terms of books allowed took place a. 
various levels and ,n various circumstances. An almost universal rule against obscene and 
immoral h.erauire was applied to books tha, prisoners could own as well as'o those cou d 
be in pnson libraries. Much of 19th century censorship was excessive, with the result that li- 
brancs were impoverished. 

Abdullah. Shimib; Kamberelis, George; & McGinley. William. (1992) Literacy 
.dent.ty. and resistance within the African-American slave community and some re- 
flections for new forms of literacy pedagogy. In Charles K. Kinder & Donald J Leu 

^oi'ou e Z Cy reSL T't " U '" ry - md P™-"™- Views from many perspectives (pp. 
379-39 1 ). Chicago, IL: National Reading Conference 

tv n,M r! ly .r , hist0ricaI , U!i , es of V,tc ™y wilhin «hc African-American slave communi- 
ty. Data lo, the analyses include personal letters and narratives composed by African- 
Americans, as we 1 as interviews with slaves and former slaves. The study demonstrates how 
literacy functioned ,„ the struggle to reconcile the various forces influencing the identities of 
Afncan-Amencan slaves as well as slaves" attempts to achieve human dignity and social sig- 

u St r r c t xt ot !arger sode,y - Discussi » n on h0 w and why it mig h. l 

ten, 1 .ih ^ ° P I , Pr ° 8ramS k,r A, " ri ^ n - A nierican children that build upon and ex- 
tend the l.beratory uses of literacy w.thin their historical and cultural tradition. 

Weber. Rose-Mar.e. (1993, October/December). Even in the midst of work- 
2?SS° nS tUrn -° f - the - ccntur y farmers ' w i v es. Reading Research Quarterly 

Describes The C ornel 1 Reading Course for Farmers' Wives initiated as a part of the 
university s extension services in New York State in the early 1900s. The course, through its 
bul enns. presen.cd the values of reading for these women, suggested what to read, and pre- 
sented important ,deas about various duties farm women faced. Two of the 20 core bulletins 
were devoted to hteracy. but 1 4 others included brief remarks about reading. Readability of the 
bulletins .s estimated at nmth grade level or above. The bulletins urged tha. reading be val- 
ued ,n practical and intellectual terms and as a respite from demands made on its readers 
Fostering read.ng ,n children, reading aloud to fewer good fellowship, and organizing read- 
ing clubs were discussed Remarks made by won , readers published in .he bulletins showed 
that they welcomed the idea of literacy in their lives. 



III-K) Newspaper publication 

W.uu, H. Allen. & Andsager. Julie L. (1990. Winter). Winning newspaper 
QMnrt^WW^Vr iUlVamagC ° f being a com P etitive P : 'P CI - J"«rmL» 
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Analy.es the relation between newspaper competition and the _w.nn.ng ot Puluzcr 
nrizes Data were gathered for 1985-1989 for newspapers winning the prizes. Papers were t a - 
eS/edteording to loeal competition (no competition, sister papers, joint opera ,ng con£ 
^ion and Dure competition). The unit of analysis was the eompet.t.ve scheme not the news- 
i SIl as locat. national/international, eon.mentary photography no 
S: Data were organized using log-linear methods with a 4 ^g^iSSS^ 
( Pulitzer Prize) x 5 (year) scheme. As newspaper competition increased, the likelihood ot w n 
SI Pu it m in"severa categories increased, but not in loeal reporting. It was concluded 
h f new^i competition had less effect on the quality of local reporting bu, more on in- 
ducing newspapers to produce greater variety of excellent reporting in other areas. 

Kapoor. Sl'RAJ. & Kang. Jono G. (1993. Summer). ^«^iv«jjj is alive 
among publishers and opinion page editors. Joumahsm Qua, e ,1 70 ^404-4 

Surveys 189 publishers and 168 opinion page editors trom 191 U.S. new W r ^« r 
their political views They responded to a 52-itcm questionnaire containing 30 liberal con- 
st Xe and Pgnnuic political statements about current issues and events, the cd, ona 
dee sion , nuking process at the paper, and demographies. Issues were selected because ot 1 
d S dining the past six months :n newspapers. T-tests were used in the two sets t 
sc ecX Ions between 1 68 pairs of publishers' and opinion page editors responds 
on Jo Ueal statements, and intra-group comparisons on political perceptions, ta«U»ta vul 
diversity in political perceptions among publishers and opinion page cd. or w th pub shcr 
being more liberal. 1 was concluded that although publishers appeared to have control over 
SrUd We -men., communication channels between the two groups were tarty open. 

A. i BYNii, Mark D.. & Wacinkr. Janet. (1993. Spring). Stability and change at the 
"Bie Five" news agencies. Journalism Quarterly. 70, 40-50. 

fe Presents a quantitative and qualitative survey of 5 news agencies, headquartered in 4 
countrifs a. Sc binning of the 1990s. The major trend in the 1980s was diversification of 
he r liJls Sudine more information service. Reuters showed the most divers.t.eation. 
S SI S some agencies to seek government support, thus raising question* 
about their el abili y as a source of information. TASS in the former Soviet Umu, ceased 
Sg eon mlmist news agency and became an almost entirely new organization The oth 
„e ws awncics analv/ed were the Associated Press. Agency lrance Presse. and Un.tcd P tc * 
nternational Questions about the future of international wire services were raised m 3 main 
Sterolc of new technologies, the ideological character of the international news .low 
debate, and their relationships with governments. 

Ha. . in Daniel C, Manoh, Robert Karl: & Weddlk, ivm K. < 1993. Winter). 
Sou c ng patterns of national security reporters, ^nut/tan (?««^ 70 753-7«, 
" vplorcs the use of sources in national security reports prepared by 23 reporte. ,7 
mnior n ovsna K-rs for the year 1988. Kvery other story in each paper was coded, a total ot 67S 
S S m mbcr of citations was 7.956. the primary units ol analysis. Covemmcn 
executive branch sources, dominated the national «^T^Z - 
, .l.n.m.-rs (58 <<i ) When all U.S government sources arc grouped togcthei. the total re pre 
cm 7V o he'e'i t^n hlrgcsuiuniber of ,u,ngover,u,,cn, sources consist,,, those n,n, 
" A tough the general patten, of dominance by government sources holds tor 

l,u v Sn- P H.;N.&So fI N.AR.n'mB.(19m Winter). Correlation, of ™PfF^»- 
£l with circulation in the suburbs: A case study. Journals Quarry, 67. 
7K5-793. 
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Applies the "umbrella" hypothesis to newspapers, questioning if newspapers com- 

CJ^Z^ZT nC :r PerS PUb ' iShcd in ' he Cemral ^ '« 'hose pub, shTd 
In- lv,nH f , CnVCr De,r0i ' mC,r ° dailics wncerning selected suburbs was 

analyzed for a random y constructed week from February. 1986. Content in weekly twice- 
weekly, and thnce-week.y newspapers in the same suburbs (Detroit. 16: Denver. 1 2) ^ an- 
alyzed for the same penod. Six content categories were used. Units of measurement weJe 
sTare inche with circulation within the suburbs and 

square nches of copy was determined by Pearson correlation procedures. The hypothesis 
ha metro datl.es and non-dailies would have similar patterns of correlations be, Zen « n 
a Z elT ™ received only slight support. In the Denver metro area, there were 1 
Detr^IT & "* ° ( No ^ »s were found in the 

Smith. Conrad (1993. Summer). News sources and power elites in news coverage 
of the bxxon Valdez oil spill. Journalism Quarterh 70 393-403 

Analyzes how journalists reported the Exxon Va'ldez oil spill. The 2 purposes were to 
cSd Si? * h C T" ° f P ° WCr CH,eS ( ° rgani7Cd md P«'i'-aT g rou P s wi 

na S nd to v'n" " eWS WUS rcp0rtCd) and n0n - ClUe SOUrecs in 8 ;lini "e ^cess to jour- 

nalists and to examme how sources representing 3 elite groups (oil industry. A Taska U S gov- 
ernment) evaluated statements. Copies of 2 newspaper stories were sen. to 209 sources ( I 37 
responding) referred to m the stories with a questionnaire asking about the accuracy of the to- 
ry and assessing attitudes towards the news coverage. The majority of sources named bv mo e 
than one news organization represented powerful institutional elites. The ones representing h 

h «! S^tI , ,C S, ° ,iC ; in ditTCrCm WayS i,nd MiM diffc ™« of sa.is- 
facon with them. Their degree of sat.sfaction was no. a function of their degree of media 

the leas/ rcprcscm,n S ,hc government were the most satisfied: those for the oil industry. 

Bkrkowitz. Dan. & Bkacu Dowlas W. (1993. Spring). News sources and news 
70 4 n rOUt,nC " eWS - COnf1iCt and P roxin,it >' Journalism Quarterly. 

Explores the impact of routine news and conflict news on the mix of sources in 3 dai- 
ly Iowa newspapers and the influence of proximity of a news story to a newspapers' eommu- 
n. ty A content analysis of staff-written news stories was conducted during a 2-month P en Z 
People to whom ■n orma!,,,,, was attributed were coded for their organizational status within 
an orgamza ,on: a hhat.on was coded as government, affiliated citizen (business interes 
groups . and unaffihated cizens. News channel (origin of news). eonfltct. and proximity 
I o coded. In all. 734 news sources were coded Iron, 237 stories. The results showed that non- 
out.ne channel news contamed a more diverse range of news sources than routine channel 
Znnkt tuZr mmm " CWS gmemmmM sourci;s itnd ""affiliated sources increased for 

Li:i.i^ Jac k. ( 1 993. Spring). Murder and myth: AW York Times coverage of the TWA 
«4/ hijacking victim. Journalism Quarterly, 70, 26-39. 

famines in a case study how a victim of a TWA 747 hijackine was presented in the 

fe , IT <7T JimC 24 aml Jl "- V 1 ' m lhin * ,hc " M <" d — " - 
es.iga.o, s ud.cd the language of news reports and concluded thai the terrorist victim was 

uns formed to a national hero. Placement, tone, allusions, and other subtleties of rep or h g 

ere- noted, had, news „em was charted and broken down into five elements. The reporting 

centered around the v.c.m, as agency (a means of action) and victim as purpc.se (reason forac 
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tion). Portrayal of the victim was done through quotations, background from U .S. officials, ed- 
itorials, and testimony from freed hostages. 

Rhodes, Lear a. (1993, Spring). Role of Haitian newspapers in the United States. 
Journalism Quarterly, 70, 172-180. 

Analyzes 4 Haitian newspapers. 3 published in the Un.ted States and one in Port-au- 
Prince during a 4-week period in November, 1989. The purpose was to identify the content, 
tone of the articles, and attributions, if any. Content was categorized as culture and politics 
62*° international issues, crime, and social service (27%). and other, ( 1 1%). No significant 
differences were found in the content of the 4 newspapers (Pearson-prod uct correlate . 
Based on tone direction of the information. 34% were considered negative. 19% positive. 
8% balanced and 39% neutral. Location of the content of the articles was in Haiti (82%). 
The U.S based newspapers were classified as alternative presses because they stressed the 
message rather than the audience. An historical background is also given of 2 phases of the 
Haitian press, one beginning about 1790 and the other in 1978. 

McGann. Anthony R, & Snook-Luther, David (1993, Winter). Color quality in 
Drint advertising. Journalism Quarterly, 70, 934-938. 

P Considers the importance to readers of color and its quality in newspaper advertise- 
ments The 87 college subjects, randomly assigned to 1 of 3 experimental groups, reacted to 
treMments which altered color intensity only in 4-color. high contrast ads for a commor .con- 
sumer product, in addition to subjects' age and gender, measures ol arousal, intormatior pro- 
cessing and product involvement were collected from each subject. The results showed that 
S£S important to readers, but color quality was not critical. Color in ads influenced the sub- 
jects by increasing their arousal levels and their positive evaluation of the ads. 



111-1 1 History of newspapers and magazines 

Sloan. Wm. David. (1993, Autumn). Chaos, polemics, and America's first newspa- 
ner Journalism Quarterly, 70, 666- 68 1 . r 
P Sves reasons for the suppression, after one issue, of Publick Occurrences, the first 
American newspaper. Benjamin Harris, the first and only editor, was influenced by religious 
purposes when he began ihe paper. Many believed that the suppression was caused by the 
Eachusetts Puritan clergy. Instead, the premise given here was that the government s ac- 
ut was n onvated in part by efforts of a faction opposed to the leading clergyman, ncrease 
Mather. Some members of a governing council feared the possible consequences < t f c 
publishing while others objected to parts of the newspaper's content. Rom M. her s cn»- 
cism of the council it was clear that the paper was not suppressed because the Pur ta c ergy 
objected to it. Its demise was due to a combination of factors work.ng m the pwtica! envi- 
ronment. Harris's fortunes were not adversely affect. d by the * ^ 
Boston's most successful publisher. After his return to England in 1695 he published at least 
3 newspapers. 

Bai.dasty, GhRAi.D J.. & Jordan, Myron K. ( 1993. Summer). Scripps' competi- 
tive strategy The art of non-competition. Journalism Quarterly. 70, 26.WO. 

' Focuses on the strategies E.W. Scripps used in establishing newspapers m medmn> 
si/ed cities, especially on the West Coast, in the early nineteenth century. He was cons dcrcd 
champion of the working class and provided newspapers for Us members. Ihree reason 
tcr J n for the success of his industry: 1 ) He created a distinctive product, a small and 
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tightly written and ed.ted newspaper, sometimes only 4 pages long. 2) He sought the work- 
ing class as readers whose interests he thought had been lost in larger papers. 1) He stressed 
keeping costs low. which, in turn, kept the cost of the newspaper low. He stressed the impor- 
tance of buyer focus, that different papers served different parts of the reading market Scrip™ 
believed that his working-class buyer focus enabled his newspapers to avoid competitive 
confrontation His newspapers blended vision and hard-headed business concerns in sustain- 
ing daily publication. 

Gi.eason. Timothy W. ( 1 993. Winter).. The libel climate of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury- A survey of libel litigation, 1884-1899. Journalism Quarterly. 70 893-906 

Examines libel litigation in the late nineteenth century and compares it to the libel 
situation in the late twentieth century. Libel reports from The Journalist ( 1 894-1 900) and 
I he Fourth Estate ( 1 894-1 900) were surveyed and categorized under 1 8 headings. Typical re- 
ports were short and incomplete. Both journals reported an increase in the frequency of libel 
actions at the pretrial and trial levels from 23 in 1884 and 19 in 1885 to a high of 100 in 
1895. Men in government, business, or journalism filed the majority of the suits. Most of the 
suits dealt with public or professional activities of public persons. When these reports were 
compared with those at the present time, the strongest similarity was the frequent use of libel 
law by public figures and officials. Differences were noted in the amounts of awards received. 

Stevens, Summer E.. & Johnson, Owen V. (1990, Winter). From black politics to 
fi^togo-no 1 ?^ Harry C Smkh C ' eVeland Gaze " e - Jo »™Hsm Quarterly, 

Qualitatively examines the Cleveland Gazette to aid in determining how black news- 
papers changed m two 6-week periods 10 years apart. 1886 and 1896. Henry C. Smith the 
founder ot the Gazette, put his stamp on the newspaper and black public life in the city for 
more than 50 years. In the first period the Gazette's mission was to be a political force for 
blacks especially in Ohio. By the mid 1890s the political fervor of the newspaper began to 
wane. Il [continued to include the same amount of political news, but it had moved off the front 
page. The content in the latter period showed an increasing importance of the newspaper as an 
institution shaping and reflecting the values of black communities. Smith's experience is 
considered to be an important illustration of the significance of the historv of the black press 
in the late 1 9th century. ' 1 " 

faonTo™ •n CLA,RE - (I99 °- WintCr) - Altcr ™tives to newspaper advertising. 
1890-1920: Printers innovative product and message designs. Journalism 
Quarterly, 67, 1042-1050. 

Presents a qualitative content analysis of more than 200 representative printing and 
all.ee I industry trade journals published between 1890 and 1920. Included were catalogs book- 
lets, house organs, and employee magazines. Some printers, trained in newspaper and adver- 
tising agencies, opened independent shops of their own and absorbed advertising revenues 
thus providing an alternative to newspaper and magazine advertising. When advertising 
posters appeared on trains and elsewhere, newspapers protested. 

111-12 Juvenile books and textbooks 

Foley. Teresa. & Sairan. Stephen P. ( 1 994. May). Gender-biased language in 
learning disability textbooks. Journal of Warning Disabilities, 27, 309- 314. 
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Determines whether gender-biased language exists in 2 editions of 2 LD textbooks 
by a fe.Se lo and by a male author and whether there were ehanges over « .The tre- 
qL-n of maseuline. feminine, and gender-neutral pronouns was exa ™ n ^ ^^ t ^" r 
?hor exhibited a 7:1 ration in his uses of maseuline to feminine pronouns, the female : au ho 
showed no significant difference in her use of gender-specific pronouns^A ™ m P™ f hL 
anpuage used in the two editions showed a significant change only in the use of neu.ra ] pro- 
nZSby the male author. Chi-square was used to test the differences. It was concluded that 
irjublishing-industry sensitivity to gender-biased language remams essentially unchanged. 

Kortenhaus. Carole. M.. & Demarest Jack. (1993. February^ Gender role 
stereotvoin" in children's literature: An update. Sex Roles, 2«. 1 1 ..... 

Suites if the frequency of males and females and their character.— ,r , eh. dr en s 
picture boVs have changed. Analysed were 25 

nnn Mw.rd books published hctween the live decades ot 1940s and 1980s Hotn sexes were 
e un ed n ,i s in central roles and in pictures. Animals were included A content analys.s 
waslne "n he major activities of the central characters and the settings. Ch. square washed 
To tet the data The frequency of males and females has become more evenly distributed 
ov h pas 50 cars. Girls are now being pictured in more instrumental aetiv. t.cs bu arc a. 
passive f dependent as 50 years ago. Boy are occasionally shown as pass.vc dependent but 
are no less instrumental than 50 years ago. 

Roback. Diane. & Maucihan, Shannon . (1994, March). Children's booksellers: 
dv as they go Publishers Weeklv.24n\2). 39. 4Z 44- A6, 
y Rcn ^s\hc results of a questionnaire sent to Publishers Weekly subscribers and book- 
store m^b^o^CStfci for Booksellers for Children. There were 283 responses The 
X^vasfolcwcd by a telephone poll in which booksellers were asked about some ot the 
Si Se questionnaire. A Lng those responding. 20* -c .n^ bookstore . 
Others were general independents (36*). specialty mdependents (159 ). college or un.vcrs 
v sto national and regional chains (89! ). and others <109B. Expansions ... space d - 

5 f^l^££!7ii««l by teachers , 1 87 , children themselves < 1 2. . « ,. grand- 
parents ( 10.69; ) and fathers (8.99! ). Price-resistance continues to rise. 
BFRNH \wn El 1/ab. ni B. (1994). A content analysis of reading methods texts. What 
arc we u 'id abom the nonnative speaker of English .' Journal ofReackn, Bekuno, 

26> ' on how second-language children arc portrayed in 75 reading and language 

■,r.s textbooks and in 1 reading and language arts ournals (I he Readmn letulm. UmKuagi 
tr v ne ™™f «f pubHstK-d between 1980 and 1992. These were exammed for 

VM^ZsmJi^ children, use and application of second-language research 

i mnnsirucUonal strn of contents were scanned for specific descriptors ol SCL ' ( I d 

C ge to!c" ved by the counting of pages. After the textbooks and ^J^^. 
lived it was concluded that professional writings do not provide a thorough d.suission 

second-language learners that reflects the current knowledgebase. 

Sharp Pat Tipton. & Wood. Randy M. ( 1994. May). Morals/Values: A review of 

S Third Imd fifth grade reading and social studies texts. lKu,s Rc,n„u 

If), 6-7, 11. 
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Investigates the extent to which positive moral values are included in 4 reading and 4 
social studies textbooks, grades 3 to 5. A matrix of values focusing on religious, individual 

fZ 1 h/m r " Mn, °[7 d bUSiS ° f,he ana| y- s - A single inc.usi.tn of a moral/va. 
ue from the matrix fulfilled the ma.nx category. Three of the 4 third grade social studies 
tex books contained 75% of the values cited in the matrix; the fourth hafexamp.es of a"l he 
values. Three of the f.fth grade books incorporated 100% of the values; the fourth book 
83 k. The same emphasis on values was found in reading textbooks though not to the extent 
seen in social studies texts. 



111-13 Censorship and freedom of the press 

DF.. ATTORE. Jqan. (1992). What Johnny Should,, V Read: Textbook Censorship in 
America. New Haven, CT: Yale University Press. 

Cites and discusses six recent U.S. federal court cases over textbook censorship. The 
book is based on information collected from court documents, textbooks adoption records and 
inter views Described ,s how the lawsuits combined with the textbook adoption process to 
affect textbooks sold nat.onwide. The six cases discussed involve attempts by religious fun- 
damentalists to mflucncc the content of textbooks and of public education in general Only 
elementary and secondary level textbooks are discussed, because it is felt that the selection 
processes involved a. the college level differ from those a. the elementary and secondary 
lev, s 1 he author notes that the U.S. appears to be going through-* crisis in freedom of speech 
and this carries over into pressures to censor textbooks. One elementary reading series had 
45 separate challenges to its contents in 1990-1991. The primary objection was that the se- 
ries mcluded stones about witches and ghosts. It is argued that schools can take steps toward 
offsetting the effects of censorship but active community participate is essential for any 



111-14 Effects of reading 

SiCHbRMAN. Barbara. (1993. March). Reading and ambition: M. Carey Thomas and 
female heroism. American Quarterlx, 45(1). 73-103. 

dent of Bryn Mawr C allege. 1 homas. a figure in late- Victorian America, began a diary in her 
early teenage years Her diary, letters, booklists, and later autobiographical musings are used 
as the data source for a reading profile. For Thomas, reading served several purposes- self- 
improvement, sociability, and emotional sustenance. She found in reading access to the clas- 
sics, a higher thought life, and honorable employment, formerly all male bastions Reading 
was also a social activity and a focal point for friendships with other women. In addition read 
mg served as a source of emotional gratification. Thomas's reading portrays a distinctively fe- 
male culture of reading. A member of the upper-middle class. Thomas read herself into texts 
in empowering ways. Throughout her life, reading remain-d a source of satisfaction. Reading 
may have served as a refuge from other business, but remained always an invitation to plea- 
sure. In her seventies, she declared that books were a delight for her and a temptation that kept 
her from writing her autobiography. 1 

Gt'NTHKK. Ai HKRT C., & Mvnm. Pai-i . (1993. Sprint-), biased optimism and .he 
third-person effect. Journalism Quarterly, 70. 58-67. 
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Investigates conditions that determine presence or absence of the third-person phe- 
surinc how much the clipping was meant to persuade and how smart i would be to follow 
likely agree. 

Weaver, David. & Drew. Dan. ( 1 993. Summer). Voter learning in the 1990 off-year 
election: Did the media matter? Journalism Quarterly, 70, 356-368. 

for the city res dents. ^or significant predictors of knowledge concerning 

stnd" on SI mSxposu,, id atten.L measures were generally no, s, g - 
nificant predictors of candidate images. 



111-15 Reaction to print 

Chart pr asert. Duanokamol. (1993, Spring) How bureaucratic writing style af- 
frets source credibility. Journalism Quarterly, 70, 150-nv. 

Explores readers' attitudes toward bureaucratic wnting and their perception of the 

mmmmwm 

pie to the bureaucratic writing. 
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Gibson, Rhonda, & Zillmann, Dole (1993, Winter). The impact of quotation in 
news reports on issue perception. Journalism Quarterly, 70. 793-800. 

Asks if direct quotations more strongly influence the perception of issues than indi- 
rect quotat.on.s. Undergraduate subjects (60M 60F) answered questions about their opinions 
of issues found in news reports and rated their quality. They read or listened to two stories 
about amusement park safety and wetland conservation, the last acting as a covariate and 
answered questions. The experimental design, a factorial one. consisted of quotation (non 
indirect, direct), medium (print, radio) and subject gender as independent variables The 
principal dependent variable was the subjects' perception of park safety. Data were tested by 
factor analysis and multivariate analysis of variance. It was concluded t'hat direct quotation is 
a powerful journalistic tool as subjects presented with direct quotations in the reports consid- 
ered park safety to be less adequate than those who read indirect or no quotations. The effect 
emerged tor print reports only, not radio. 

Goetz, Ernest T.; Sadoski, Mark; Fatemi, Zhai.eh; & Bush, Rebecca. (1994) 
That's news to me: Readers' responses to brief newspaper articles. Journal of 
Reading Behavior, 26, 125-138. 

Studies readers' imaginative processes (spontaneous imagery and emotional response) 
to newspaper articles. Fifty articles from the New York Times were reduced to titles date- 
lines, and the text down to the first subheading and were randomly divided into sets of 25 
which were used in 2 experiments. Undergraduates («=27, 28) rated their response to the sto- 
ry (familiarity, interest, comprehension, imagery, emotional response) on 6-point Likert-type 
scales. Ratings on all scales showed high reliability and some variability across stories 
Imagery and affective responses (emotional response, story interest) were moderately to 
strongly related, and both were related to comprehension. Neither general topic nor story fa- 
miliarity was related to comprehension. 

Freden, Eric S., & Tabmtzynski, Tracy. (1993, Winter). Media schemata, infor- 
mation-processing strategies, and audience assessment of the informational value 
of quotes and background in local news. Journalism Quarterly, 70, 801-814. 

Studies newspaper readers' criticisms of news stories based on the form (quotations 
background information) in which they were written. Telephone interviews were conducted 
with 639 adults in one Ohio county. They stated the extent to which they agreed with state- 
ments concerning news media and government. A path analysis was conduct >.d using multiple 
regression. Both media schemata and information-processing strategics weie treated as be- 
ing independent of each other. Dissatisfaction with quotes and background was found to be 
rather widespread. Subjects (46%) agreed that there is not enough background in the stories 
while 69% agreed that politicians' quotes or soundbites say little. Closer reading of the news 
led to more criticism of structural aspects of the news. Finding the news too beholden to spe- 
cial interests and containing too much bad news led to increased reading between the lines and 
to greater dissatisfaction with quotes and background. 

Johnson, Thomas J. (1993, Spring). Exploring media credibility: How media and 
nonmedia workers judged media performance in Iran/Contra. Journalism Quarterly, 
70* 87—97. 

Compares the attitudes of 20.'. media workers and 368 nonmedia workers all being 
alumni of one journalism school, towards Iran/Contra news coverage. Multiplication classi- 
fication analysis of the data from the survey determined whether occupation significantly pre- 
dicted attitudes after controlling for important background, media use, and political vari- 
ables. Media personnel more quickly criticized coverage of the Iran/Contra affair than did 
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nonmedia personnel, but they were more willing to defend reporters against charges that the 
media covered the event unfairly. Media workers faulted the media significantly tor not 
probing more deeply into the issue. Both groups claimed that the press treated Reagan fairly. 
Ideology and support for Reagan were the strongest predictors of opinion regarding media per- 
formance and Reagan's behavior in Iran/Contra stories. 



Ill- 1 6 History of books and print 

Monaghan. E. Jennifer. (1994. Spring). Gender and textbooks: Women writers of 
elementary readers. 1880-1950. Publishing Research Quarterly, 10, 28-46. 

Documents the growth and subsequent decline in the number of women who became 
solo or senior authors of basal readers in the period from 1 880 to 1950. The Ginn publishing 
house founded in 1867, published its first series of readers in 1885; the author was Jenny 
Strickney principal of the Boston Training School tor Teachers. A Massachusetts teacher. 
Ellen Cyr was the first woman in American history to have a series marketed under her own 
name. Women had a virtual monopoly as authors of primers even prior to the turn ot the cen- 
tury and. after 1900. the great majority of primers were written by women. During th.s peri- 
od the literature movement influenced the content of basal readers. About 1915 the scientif- 
ic movement in education and in reading in particular began to influence the t.eld. The 
movement resulted in a number of reading tests and in a series of monographs reporting on 
reading research. The research, in turn, was invoked by the authors of new readers who often 
were men'. Of 12 new or revised reading series appearing from 1925 to 1929. women were 
the sole or joint authors of 8 and coauthors with men of the other 4. However by 1930 women 
were joint authors of only 2 and coauthors of 4 out of the 7 series published in that year 
Through the Depression and World War 11 years, solo female authorship of readers remained 
steady at about one-third of those published. The decline in female authorship of basal readers 
is explained in terms of a change in the concept of reading professionalism and expertise. 

Michael, Ian. (1993). Early textbooks of English: A guide. Reading. England: 
Colloquium on Textbooks. Schools, and Society. 

Provides citation information and brief descriptions for a sample of 100 textbooks of 
FnElish published between 1530 and 1870. Textbooks are divided into four skill areas: (I) 
Reading spelling and pronunciation. (2) Reading and literature. (3) Expression and perfor- 
mance and (4) Grammar and language. The development of textbooks occurred ,n our phas- 
es, with the firs, textbook of English published about 1532. Phase 1 

the earliest English rhetorics and spelling books appearing between I530-17IX1. In Phase ... 
occurring from 1701-1 760. the contents of spellers began including secular as well as doctri- 
nal material Phase 3. from 1761-1830. brought an increase in the quantity of English text- 
books being published, with an average of 17 new ones produced each year during this peri- 
od The final phase. 1831-1870. marked a change in content as well as a continued increase 
in production of textbooks. The sample of 100 presented is intended to be representative o the 
3 000 estimated to have been published during the 340 year period. The author does not in- 
clude the hornbook, the battledore, or the pictorial ABC in the figures or samples cited. 

Morrison. Stuart. (1994. Spring). Records of a bibliophile- The catalogues of 
Consul Joseph Smith and some aspects of his collecting. The Bonk Collector, 4S. 

Describes the catalogues Joseph Smith prepared for his extensive library and art col- 
lection in the eighteenth century. He was appointed British consul in Venice and spent most 
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of his life there. In the 1 750s he found himself in financial difficulties and sold both his 
books and pictures to King George III. He immediately began another book collection His 
library included early editions of classics and of Italian and English literature, history art ar- 
chitecture, novels, scholarly works, reference materials, scientific treatises. He continued to 
buy books in 4 languages until he died at age 96. He financed and controlled the Pasquali Press 
which published a very wide range of books, this range reflecting Smith's own interests The 
report includes a number of titles of books in his personal library. 



111-17 Research techniques 

Geisler. Cheryl. ( 1 994). Academic literacy and the nature of expertise- Reading 
writing, and knowing in academic philosophy. Hillsdale, NJ: Lawrence Erlbaum 
Associates. 

Conducts a scries of studies of academic literacy and the nature of expertise Begins 
wuh a review of the literature in two areas and contrasts the literacy practices of experts and 
novices m the academy. The third section of the book reports the studies of academic philos- 
ophy for the research. In the original study, two Ph.D. candidates (experts) and two second 
semester freshmen (novices) were asked to produce think-aloud protocols as they read a 
number of articles on issues related to the philosophical ethics of medical paternalism- intro- 
ductory materials, defining articles, and articles justifying paternalism. In addition, one uni- 
versity instructor and his class were audiotaped as the class read materials and discussed the 
.ssues involved. The researcher acted as a nonparticipant observer for the semester during 
which the data were collected. Interviews with the instructor were conducted before and at* 
tcr each classroom sess.on during one semester; students were interviewed in random order 
at the rate of two per week throughout the semester. The author offers a (bur-layered account 
of her research. The first layer is termed the scientific report to the academic community A 
second layer, labeled "Reflective Analysis." deals with the benefits and difficulties of multi- 
modal research. The third layer involves a personal narrative, with a final and fourth layer as 
an appeal involving the need to change the nature of literacy research. 

Lacy, Stephen R., & R.kfe, Daniel. (1993. Spring). Sins of omission and commis- 
si" !" maSS commun '^ation quantitative research. Journalism Quarterly 70 
126-132. 

Points out recurring problems in the use and the reporting of quantitative mass com- 
munication reports and explains ways these can be corrected or overcome. The problems were 
grouped into 3 areas: statistical analysis, measurement, and sample decisions. It was pointed 
out that using a method because ii is new to the researcher does not contribute to understand- 
ing and that research questions and data should determine methods. It was recommended 
that eliminating problems and improving research is full reporting and assessment of the 
consequences of methodological decisions. Often the problems addressed in this review arc- 
overlooked by some reviewers with the report of the research being included in journals. 

Ru le. Daniel; Aust, Charles K; & Lacy. Stephen R. (1993. Spring) The effec- 
tiveness ot random, consecutive day and constructed week sampling in newspaper 
content analysts. Journalism Quarterly, 70, 133-139. 

Compares the effectiveness of 3 kinds of samples in estimating population parame- 
ters for newspaper content analysis; simple random, constructed week, and consecutive day 
samples. A 182 day tl-cbruary July 1986) period was treated as the population. Twenty sets of 
4 different s./.cs („=7. 14. 21. 28) were compared. Sample efficiency was based on the per- 
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ccntagc of sample means in each set of 20 falling within 1 or I standard errors ol the popula- 
tion mean. Constructed week sampling proved to be superior. The percentages of constructed 
week sample means falling within the parameters always exceeded percentages for simple ran- 
dom samples and consecutive day samples of the same size. For a population of 6 months ot 
editions, one constructed week was as efficient as 4; its estimates exceeded what would be ex- 
pected based on probability theory. 

Price, Vincent. ( 1993, Autumn). The impact of varying reference periods in sur- 
vey questions about media use. Journalism Quarterly. 70. 6 1 5-627 . 

Tests the impact of varying reference periods (the -past week" as opposed to a ' typi- 
cal week") in survey questions about mass media use. Data were derived from a representa- 
tive national sample of 614 American adults who were surveyed by telephone. Two batteries 
of media exposure and attention questions were used in alternate wordings as part of a split- 
sample experiment. Subjects were asked about the frequency of reading newspapers, of watch- 
ing news broadcasts, and of watching or listening to other kinds of programs. Subjects were 
also asked specific questions on 5 major news events. ANOVA was used to test the differences. 
Providina subjects with the more specific and more recent time period (the "past week ) re- 
sulted in significantly lower overall reports of usage across a variety ot media. The results also 
suggested that the atypicality of the more narrow time period was not a serious concern. 

Wanta Wayne, & Hu. Yu-Wa. (1994. Spring). The effects of credibility, reliance, 
and exposure on media agenda-setting: A path analysis model. Journalism Quarterly. 
71. 90-98. 

Studies through path analysis 3 potential variables in the agenda-setting process, me- 
dia credibility, media reliance, and media exposure. The model tested here assumed it indi- 
viduals perceive media to be highly credible, they will become highly reliant on media for 
information, will increase their exposure to media messages, and. in turn, will demonstrate a 
strong susceptibility to agenda-setting effects. Data came from a telephone survey yielding 
341 completed surveys. Content of news media was analyzed for 4 weeks before the begin- 
ning of the study; all stories carried on TV and the front pages from 2 newspapers were cod- 
ed Issues from these stories were given to the subjects who stated the extent ot their concern 
for each, their credibility, and items measuring exposure to news media. This model tested a 
series of causal relationships between variables. All path coefficients were statistically sig- 
nificant. Effects coefficients suggested that only exposure played a major role in determining 
the intensity of agenda-setting effects. 

Hhrb.st. Si san. (1990. Winter). Assessing public opinion in the 1930s-1940s: 
Retrospective views of journalists. Journalism Quarterly. 67. 943-949. 

Explores characteristics of measurement systems used by editors and reporters in the 
19 Mis and 1940s who had a professional interest in public opinion and a desire to evaluate it. 
Forty-four journalists completed questionnaires inquiring about their methods of measure- 
ment. Archives for the systematic evaluation of measurement techniques did not exist for 
this period Most believed that public opinion was important in their work, but others telt it 
was not an issue. Few conducted polls. About one-third conducted or commissioned surveys. 
They made attempts to be as systematic and quantitative as possible given what they knew 
about measuri,,: public opinion. They counted letters, telegrams, incoming telephone calls 
Fditorials from other newspapers were analyzed by 2<« of the journalists. Newspapers and 
magazines were read hv 82<* to gci .. sense of public opinion; 7(« went to coftceshops lor the 
purpose of assessing public opinion. Most did not use the sample survey and weren t espe- 
cially interested in using it. 
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Chang. Tsan-Kuo; Voelker. David; & Lei-:, Jae-won. (1990. Winter). Organiza- 
tional factors and nonresponse in a survey of newspaper editors. Journal'sm 
Quarterly, 67, 732-739. 

Asks what factors distinguish respondents and nonrespondents to requests in mail 
surveys. Three mailings of a 6-page questionnaire to 546 newspaper editors resulted in a fi- 
nal response of 5 1 A postcard was sent to nonrespondents asking why they did not re- 
turn the quest.onna.re. Various answers were given by 67. mainly lack of time length of the 
questionnaire, and too many surveys. Numerical data for 8 variables were taken from printed 
sources for each newspaper, including 5 intra media variables such as percentage of city 
population with college education. The results of discriminant analyses showed that nonre- 
sponse did not cause significant bias in geographic distribution, circulation, and other com- 
munity-related characteristics. The only difference appears to be related to the structure of 
the newsroom, especially the size of the editing staff. Editors from smaller, noncorporate 
newspapers were more likely to respond. 

West. Mark Douglas. (1994. Spring). Validating a scale for the measurement of 
credibility: A covonance structure modeling approach. Journalism Quarterly, 71, 
159—168. 

Cross- validates a widely-used set of standard credibility scales developed in two pre- 
vious studies to understand further reliability and validity of credibility research. College 
students («=138) were presented with a semantic-differential instrument composed of the 
bipolar adjectives. The subjects completed the instrument after being asked to consider the 
daily newspaper with which they were most familiar. After being coded, the data were sub- 
mitted to 3 confirmatory factor analyses. The 2 hypothesized models were then tested for re- 
liability, empirical validity, and the suitability of scales for additive use. The data collected in 
an earlier study were reanalyzed. The credibility scale, when the indicators are standardized 
oelore analysis, has acceptable goodness-of-fit indicating the measurement model performs 
with acceptable reliability and validity. The second scale evaluated is not sufficiently reliable 
in its present form for use. 

Kaufman. Philip A.; Dykers. Carol Reese; & Caldwell. Carole. (1993 Winter) 
Why going online for content analysis can reduce research reliability. Journalism 
Quarterly. 70. 824-832. 

Compares results of hand content analysis of 7 daily newspapers with those of online 
searches of the same papers through Vu/Text and Nexis databases. In both procedures 40 
major national and international stories transmitted by the Associated Press on one randomly 
selected 24 hour period were counted in the next day s editions. Two coders made hand counts 
Rules for using the databases were followed. The major finding was that the results of the "> 
methods were different. Inconsistencies resulted when different editions of the papers were 
used and when newspapers used understandardized policies for uploading stories to Vu/Text 
7 he results differed not only in total number of stories but also which stories were included 
Coefficients of correlation between the hand search and online search were relatively low 
(.489 and .379) while the coefficient between the two database searches was high (.901). 

Bartoi.o. Laura M., & Smith. Timothy D. (1993. July). Interdisciplinary work 
and the information search process: A comparison of manual and online searching 
College & Research Libraries. 54. 344-353. 

Compares the impact of manual and online search methods on the interdisciplinary 
search task in terms oi the relevance of retrieved items, user effort, user satisfaction use'r 
confidence, and future use. Subjects for the two-semester project were students enrolled in 
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spring (manual group. «=34) and fall (online group. n=35) senior-level college journalism 
classes Both groups were assigned a two-part project requiring students to submit two bibli- 
ographies which located and evaluated judicial decisions pertaining to a topic on the mass me- 
dia In the first part of the assignment, students selected their topic, gathered information, 
and focused their research project. For the preliminary bibliography, both groups were re- 
quired to find between 20 to 25 judicial decisions relevant to their topic. The final bibliogra- 
phy (second part of the assignment) involved reading the material on the preliminary bibli- 
ography and then selecting the material to be listed on the final annotated bibliography. 
Students were to select between 4 to 10 judicial decisions considered to be landmark cases and 
to write detailed abstracts about each. Instruction and treatment for the two groups were kept 
as similar as possible, with both groups having a one-hour legal research session and a one- 
hour tutorial session. The manual group was shown how to conduct online searches using 
LEXIS a full-text online database. After completion of the final bibliography, students were 
given a questionnaire assessing user effort, user satisfaction, user confidence, and future use 
in relation to the search method and search product. In addition to the questionnaire items 
variables examined included the number of items listed on the bibliography (retrieval size) and 
the number of judicial decisions considered relevant to the research topic (precision). The 
manual group found slightly more court cases on the average than the online group (5 court 
cases versus 4 on the final bibliography). In the preliminary bibliography, the mean percent- 
age of relevant decisions for the manual group was 1 8%; for the online group. 94*. For the fi- 
nal bibliography, the mean score of relevant decisions was 20% for the manual group and 49 /c 
for the online group. The online group reported being satisfied or moderately satisfied with the 
results of their searching, and similar levels of confidence in using the search methods were 
reported by both groups. 

APPEL Vai fntink. ( 1993. January/February). Anatomy of a magazine audience es- 
timate: The ARF Comparability Study revisited. Journal of Advertising Research. 

33. 11-17. ,. , . 

Compares differences obtained in reader audience estimates of journals using three 
different audience estimate procedures. The paper reanalyzes data obtained m an i earlier study. 
Two methods have typically been employed in obtaining reader estimates: ( 1 ) Through the 
Book (TTB) and (2) Recent Reading (RR). Both involve a two step procedure using proba- 
bility samples of adults who arc interviewed, with the first step in both screening a large 
number of magazine titles by showing each of their logos and asking subjects to tell whether 
or not each magazine might have been read or looked into in the previous six months. The sec- 
ond step of the TTB method asks respondents to look through a stripped issue ot each maga- 
zine title and to indicate whether or not they had read or looked through that issue before. 
The RR method simply asks the respondents if they had read any copy ot the magazine in 
the last publishing interval. The study being reanalyzed used three probability samples ofrc- 
spondents The first sample was used to measure the audiences of 68 titles using he TTB 
method and was termed the TTB-T (Traditional) method. Samples 2 and 3 were used to mea- 
sure the same 68 titles. 34 with the TTB-M (Mixed) method and 34 with the RR method. An 
additional 56 monthlies were included in Samples 2 and 3 using the RR method, but the data 
from these were not analyzed. Both Readers per copy and Scrceners per copy were estimat- 
ed. For both monthly and weekly magazines, the TrB-M samples resulted in higher mean 
screen-in levels than did the TTB-T sample. For monthly magazines, the RR sample res i id 
in the highest screen-in level of the three approaches. Reanalysis of the data md.eated that 
there were not large variations in the information obtained from the second stage ot the in- 
terviews. Rather, most of the variance between titles is determined by the response to the 
screening question used in the lirst step. 
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IV. Physiology and psychology of reading 

IV-l Physiology of reading 

Palmer. Shirley. (1993, Winter). Does computer use put children's vision at risk? 
Journal of Research and Development in Education. 26, 59-65. 

Reviews research documenting the negative effects of computer screen viewing on the 
visual systems of adults and identifies conditions that ease the effects (nature of the task, qual- 
ity of the produced image, rest breaks, and environmental conditions). It was stated that no 
research has been done on the effects of computer viewing on the immature visual systems 
of children. In addition, it was suggested that while much is known about optimal environ- 
mental conditions for computer viewing. little of this information has been applied in educa- 
tional settings. 

Ri'MSEY. Ji'dith M.; Zametkin. Alan J.; Andruason. Paul: Hanahan. Ashley P.; 
Hamburger. Susan D.: Aquino. Tracy; King, A. Catherine; Pikus. Anita: & 
Cohen. Robert M. (1994. January). Normal activation offrontotemporal language 
cortex in dyslexia, as measured with oxygen 15 positron emission tomography. 
Archives of Neurology. 51. 27-38. 

Assesses the ability of dyslexic men to activate left middle to anterior language cor- 
tex normally. Subjects were 15 severely dyslexic males, ages 20 to 41. and 20 controls 
matched for age. sex., handedness, and education. Dyslexics were selected on the basis of an 
early childhood history of difficulty in reading, no history of developmental language disor- 
der, and current test evidence of continuing severe reading disability with normal intelligence. 
Brain scanning was performed on a positron emission tomograph. Subjects listened to pairs of 
sentences. 3 to 8 words in length, presented binaurally through insert earphones at the rate of 
10 pairs per minute. The sentences in each pair differed in granimatic construction, with half 
the pairs having the same meaning. Subjects were to press a button for each pair in which the 
sentences had the same meaning. Performance accuracy and motor responses during the task 
were tabulated as well as the brain scan of oxygen I5-labeled water, which was traced during 
rest and during the s>ntax task. During rest, dyslexics showed reduced blood flow relative to 
controls in one left parietal region near the angular/supraniarginal gyri but. otherwise, nor- 
mal flow. During syntactic processing, dyslexics and controls showed similar, significant ac- 
tivation of left middle to anterior temporal and inferior frontal cortex. It is contended that the 
results indicate a dysfunction of left cortical language areas restricted to posterior language re- 
gions in dyslexia. 

Lubow. R.E.; Tsal. Y.: Mirkin. A.: & Ma/uah. G. (1994). English and Hebrew 
letter report by English- and Hebrew-reading subjects: Evidence for stimulus control, 
not hemispheric asymmetry. Brain and Cognition. 25, 34-5 1 . 

Investigates the question of whether cerebral hemispheric specialization for informa- 
tion processing is related to reading experiences or innate properties of cerebral organiza- 
Iton. Subjects in the first experiment were 28 children with an average age of" 9.3 years. Half 
of the students were native Hebrew speakers, and half were native English speakers. The stim- 
uli consisted of two sets of displays comprised of 55 cards, each presented tachistoseopical- 
ly. Each card contained nine equally spaced letters. The first set of cards contained English let- 
ters, and the second contained Hebrew letters. The dependent measures were number ot letters 
reported correctly on each trial, display position of all letter reports, and the direction of vi- 
sual scanning displayed by the subject. Results of a 2x2 ANOVA indicated that significantly 
more letters were reported when the display language and the subject's native language were 
the same. Results of a 2 x 2x 2 ANOVA reveal a significant interaction between letter type and 
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quadram position of the first letter report such that Hebrew letters were associated with first 
reports from the upper right quadrant, while English letters were associated with first reports 
from the upper left quadrant of the display. Results of a 2X 2 ANOVA indicated that direction 
of reporting is related to display language, with Hebrew letters being scanned from right to left 
and English letters being-scanned from left to right regardless of the subject s native language. 
Two additional, more tightly controlled experiments were conducted to verify the findings ot 
the first experiment. The authors concluded that external stimulus control can be stronger than 
cerebral asymmetries. 

Winkworth, Alison L.; David. Pamela J.; Elus. Elizabeth; & Adams. Roger D. 
(1994, June). Variability and consistency in speech breathing during reading: Lung 
volumes, speech intensity, and linguistic factors. Journal of Speech and Hearing 

Research 37, 535-556. 

Describes the variability of lung volume and other factors during reading. Subjects 
were six young females between the ages of 19 and 22. Lung function was screened at the first 
session using routine spirometry. S-'jjects then attended for between 7 to 10 sessions over a 
three-week period, with the time ot ."ay varying from session to session. Respiratory para- 
meters were measured using respiratory inductance plethysmography. Two reading tasks were 
used, each requiring the subject to read orally, lntrasubject variability ot lung volumes was 
almost as large as the intersubject variability. Some of the intrasubject variability was associ- 
ated with natural variations of speech intensity within a comfortable loudness range. The 
lung volume variability during reading was contrasted with high degrees of both inter- and 
intrasubject consistency in the location of inspirations that occurred almost exclusively at 
grammatically appropriate places in the texts. Within each reading passage, lung volumes 
were significantly increased for the following: ( 1 ) louder utterances. (2) inspirations at sen- 
tence and paragraph boundaries compared to inspirations at other locations within sentences. 
( 3) longer utterances compared to shorter utterances, and (4) initial breaths compared to final 
breaths The results indicate that the neural pattern generator for speech breathing is subject to 
a number of linguistic and prosodic influences. The amount of air breathed in and the amount 
of air in the lungs are influenced by the length and loudness of the intended utterance, while 
the expiratory duration is determined by the linguistic intent: that is, the speaker usually does 
not take a new breath until the end of a clause or sentence. 



IV-2 Sex differences 

Fi.ynn, Jane M., & Rahbar. Mohammad Hossein. (1994. January). Prevalence of 
reading failure in boys compared with girls. Psychology in the Schools, 31, 66-7 1 . 

Studies the relation of gender to reading achievement with 708 children from 26 pub- 
lic and parochial school districts to determine (1) if more boys than girls have failing stan- 
dardized reading test scores at the end of first and third grade and (2) if educators refer sig- 
nificantly greater proportions of boys to girls for LD or Chapter 1 services. Reading 
achievement data consisted of total reading percentiles on tests such as the 1TBS. the CAT. and 
the SAT Severely Reading Disabled (SRD) pupils had scores at or below the 10th percentile 
and RD pupils had scores between the 1 Ith and 30th percentiles. Teacher identified groups 
were defined by enrollment in LD and Chapter I programs. In the SRD category, boys out- 
numbered girls by 1 .4: 1 at first grade and 1 .3: 1 at third grade. In the RD category, equal pro- 
portions of boys and girls were present at both grades. At both grades boys outnumbered 
girls in LD programs by 2: 1 whereas boy to girl ratio in Chapter 1 was approximately 1 : 1 . The 
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researchers suggest the need to examine educational practices and to develop better teacher in- 
serviee and screening programs for identification 01 children with special needs in reading. 

Lewis, Cuve; Hitch, Graham J.; & Walker, Peter. (1994, February). The preva- 
lence of specific arithmetic difficulties and specific reading difficulties in 9- to 10- 
year-old boys and girls. Journal of Child Psychology and Psychiatry. 35. 283-293. 

Determines the incidence of specific reading difficulties (SRD) relative to specific 
arithmetic difficulties (SAD) or arithmetic and reading difficulties ( ARD) combined Subjects 
were 1206 British boys (n=559) and girls (n=497). ages 9 to 10. attending primary school. 
Children were assessed in arithmetic, reading, and non-verbal ability using selected norm-ref- 
erenced measures. A cutting-score approach that considered performance on all three mea- 
sures revealed the relative frequency of occurrence for SAD (1.3%) was significantly small- 
er than that for ARD (2.9%) and SRD (3.9%). Equal proportions of males and females were 
noted in ARD and SAD groups but not in the SRD group, which consisted of a preponder- 
ance of males over females. 

Day. Sisan X. (1994. April-June). Gender schema and reading. Reading 
Psychology. 15. 91-107. 

Speculates as to the connection of gender schema theory and reader response. The ef- 
fects of gender schema on memory are presented in summaries of four empirical studies with 
subjects of varying ages (kindergarten through college), suggesting that readers use stereo- 
types and gender-based identification in encoding, retrieving, and making inferences from 
information. Qualitative research on differences in male and female responses to literary 
texts indicates that males are more likely to attend to the author behind a narrative, while fe"- 
males may enter the experiential world of the narrative in which the author is transparent. Men 
respond to disturbing narratives through several dominating and rejecting strategics rarely 
used by females, strategies that prevent deeper processing of the text. The author's own ex - 
periences as a reader and literature teacher are drawn upon, and theoretical interpretations of 
the research are presented. 



IV-3 Intellectual abilities and reading 

Wkbstf.r. Linda. & Ammon. Paul. (1994. February). Linking written language to 
cognitive development: Reading, writing, and concrete operations. Research in the 
Teaching of English. 28. 89-109. 

Investigates the relation between Piagetian measures of concrete operations, classifi- 
cation and seriation. and specific reading and writing tasks. Subjects were 65 fifth-graders 
from two suburban schools and were regarded by their teachers to be of average academic 
ability. !n an attempt to assess children in the late concrete operational period, the tasks per- 
formed by the pupils were two hierarchical classification tasks and two seriation tasks. These 
tasks were individually administered and tape recorded for transcription and scoring. Children 
performed two writing tasks. One required them to describe the ways in which each of two 
sets of pictures was alike and different, while the second required them to write a story based 
on a series of pictures. Both compositions were scored using a 5-point scale according to 
how well they were organized. The reading task required pupils to read a narrative passage and 
a comparison passage. Comprehension was measured based on children's organization of re- 
call. Coefficients of correlation indicated that seriation ability is significantly related to abili- 
ties to comprehend a narrative text as well as abilities to write an organized narrative text. 
Further, classification is significantly related to abilities to comprehend a comparison pas- 
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sage and to write a comparative essay. Based on these and other results, the authors conclud- 
ed that possessing relevant cognitive abilities is a necessary but not sulfic.ent condttion for 
high levels of performance in reading and writing. 

TiRRE. William C. ( 1 992, April). Can reading ability be measured with tests of mem- 
ory and processing speed? The Journal of General Psychology, 119, 141-1 60. 

Examines the relation between reading ability and various measures of memory and 
processing speed. Participants. 403 air force recruits, were administered a number of tests di- 
rected at mcasurin" aspects of working memory and long-term memory processing. The Air 
Force Reading Ability Te*l (AFRAT). a standardized test of reading ability, was also admin- 
istered as was the The Armed Services Vocational Aptitude Battery. Basic correlation analy- 
ses showed each of the memory processing measures to be significantly correlated with the 
AFRAT global reading ability yielded a multiple correlation coefficient ot .79 with memory 
processes Factor analysis procedures applied to the data indicated word knowledge and 
comprehension as well as general reading ability were accounted for largely by memory pro- 
cessing factors such as long term memory, semantic memory retrieval speed, and working 
memory capacity. 



1 V-4 Modes of learning 

Solman. RobkrtT.: Singh. Nirbhay N.; & Kkhok. E. Jambs. (1992). Pictures block 
the learning of sightwords. Educational Psychology. 12(2), 143-153. 

Fxamines the effects of pictures on learning of isolated printed words. For each ot 
two experiments. 16 children were selected from infant schools in Sydney. Australia. Children 
were taught three concrete nouns in each of four conditions: small word together with argc 
line drawing, large word with small line drawing, small word alone, and large word alone 
Words were presented in a series of randomly ordered learning and test trials until each child 
gave three consecutive correct responses for each of the words in at least one condition. 
Repeated measures ANOVA for both experiments revealed the no picture conditions to be 
twice as effective as either of the picture conditions. Different levels of salience lor p.cture 
or word produced in. significant differences in word learning. 

Fl'RBliK. James D. (1994. Spring). Imaging: A metaeognitive strategy for improved 
text summarization. Contemporary Issues in Reading. 9. 159-164. 

Determines that for 103 community college level remedial reading students using an 
imaging strategy prior to writing a short summarization contributed to better text under- 
standing and to better recognition of the main idea of a reading passage. Students were placed 
randomly in two groups, nl experimental* and 52 controls. All had grade equivalent scores 
of 7 to 1 0 on the SDRT. Both groups heard the same short passage and then were asked to read 
it themselves and summarize it. Controls had 10 minutes to prepare their summaries: experi- 
mental* first drew an image of the story and then wrote their summaries. Summaries were 
scored lor main idea and supporting details, and points were deducted for those consisting of 
four or more sentences. Experimental prepared summaries of better quality than did controls. 

Rich Ri hkta /... & Bi.aki:, Sylvia. ( 1994. May). Using pictures to assist in com- 
prehension and recall: Using picture drawings as a learning strategy lor students with 
reading problems. Intcnention in School and Clinic. 29. 27 1-275. 

Describes a program designed to assist the comprehension and retention of fourth 
graders and fifth graders with language and reading difficulties. Over a period of 16 forty- 
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five minute sess.ons offered at a rate of two per week, participants in the program were taught 
a variety of strategies for comprehension enhancement. One of the strategies involved partic- 
ipants in drawing pictures representing the main idea of the expository text they either read 
or l.stened to being read. Participants were receptive to this strategy, learned how to use it eas- 
ily, and found it beneficial to content area learning. 

Carlisle. Joanne F„ & Fhlbinger. Lucius. ( 1991. July-August). Profiles of listen- 
ing and reading comprehension. Journal of Educational Research. 84. 345-354 

Seeks to determine whether a test of passage comprehension (a) identifies pupils who 
are specifically weak in listening and/or reading and (b) uncovers different error patterns for 
children who are significantly weaker than their peers in .tstening. reading, or both Subjects 
were 72 male and 94 female volunteers from the fourth, sixth, and eighth grade classes of a 
school in a predominantly middle-class, ethnically mixed community. All subjects took the 
WRAT-R reading subtest and the Profiles in Listening and Reading (PILAR) as well as a 
Sentence Verification Test (SVT) for listening and reading. The SVT required subjects to de- 
termine whether the sentence given (one for each sentence of the original text) was commen- 
surate with what they had either read or heard. Sentences were of four types: originals para- 
phrases, meaning changes, and distractors. Scores were corrected for guessing. Based on the 
results of the PILAR, the WRAT-R. and SAT scores. 15 children were identified as poor lis- 
teners. 1 3 as poor readers. 1 0 as poor listeners and readers, and 1 28 as good listeners and read- 
ers. In order to determine whether these groups differed on the SVTs. a repeated measures 
ANOVA was conducted for both the listening and the reading tests. Post hoc tests were con- 
ducted to determine whether there were significant differences on each of the four sentence 
types for each group. Results indicate significant differences among groups on the listening 
and on the reading subtests. It was felt that results indicated that the use of listening as a 
measure ot optimal functioning in reading may be questionable. 



IV-5 Experiments in learning 

Brown. Ann L.; Camimonk. Joseph C; Fkrrara. Roberta A.; Reeve, Robfrt A • 
& Palincsar. Annkmarik Sullivan. (1991). Interactive learning and individual un- 
derstanding: The case of reading and mathematics. In Liliana Tolchinsky Landsmann 
(Ed.). Culture, schooling, and psychological development (pp. 136-170). Norwood, 
NJ: Ablex Publishing Corporation. 

Review s a program of research by the authors covering a 1 0-year period. Three aspects 
of the work are described: ( I ) reciprocal teaching: teacher-child interaction, (2) social inter- 
action and assessment (tester-child interactions), and (3) spontaneous tutoring: mothers and 
children. The program was heavily influenced by the theory of Vygotsky. The research find- 
ings on reciprocal teaching indicate positive results in reading as well as in other content do- 
mains. Findings in the area of tester-child interactions indicate that dynamic measures ft e 
learning and transfer scores) are better predictors of gain than are static measures such as those 
ol general ability and account for additional variance in gain scores beyond ability and knowl- 
edge. In addition, transfer or understanding scores are significantly more diagnostic than are 
learning scores. The studies of mother-child interactions showed differences in teaching style 
which tended to be stable over the short time periods involved. Scaffoldiim by mothers led to 
more effective problem solving, and mothers could be trained to improve their scaffolding 
style. *■ 
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Sadoski Mark; Goetz, Ernest T.: & Fritz. Joyce B. (1993). A causal model of 
sentence recall: Effects of familiarity, concreteness. comprehensibihty, and mterest- 
inaness. Journal of Reading Behavior, 25; 5-1 6, 

Presents and tests a theoretically derived causal model of the recall of sentences. 
Participants were 101 undergraduate education students enrolled in a reading education 
course Materials were prepared by selecting 10 historical characters that varied in fani.Iiart- 
ty from history textbooks and/or history books and articles. Using sentences trom the origi- 
nal tests as sources, four factually accurate sentences were written for each character (40 to- 
tal) Two sentences were written in more concrete language: iwo were written in more abstract 
language One group (22 students) rated the 40 sentences for content familiarity, concreteness 
comprehensibility. and in.ercstingness. A second group (79 students) read the sentences and 
provided written recalls immediately after reading and again after five days Using predictions 
derived from schema theory and from dual coding theory, a causal model was derived that 
identified familiarity and concreteness as causes of comp-ehensibility: familiarity, concrete- 
ness and comprehensibility as causes of intcrestingness: and all the identified variables as 
causes of both immediate and delayed recall. Path analysis procedures indicated that con- 
creteness strongly affected comprehensibility and recall, and that both concreteness and fa- 
miliarity affected intcrestingness. 

Oian Gaoyin ( 1994). Overcoming misconceptions i^out science beliefs: The role 
of naive beliefs about knowledge and learning. In Elizabeth G. Sturtevant & Wayne 
M. Linek (Eds.). Pathways for literacy: Learners teach and teachers learn (pp. 
1-12). Pittsburg. KS: College Reading Association. 

Asks to what extent can conceptual change learning be predicted and explained by stu- 
dents" beliefs about knowledge, learning, and the construct of learned helplessness in the 
context of secondary science classrooms. The study involved 256 students in grades 9-1 . 
enrolled in 1 3 science classes at a rural public high school. Two weeks prior to instruction, stu- 
dents responded to a 53-item belief questionnaire using a 5-point L.kert scale, a 10-item 
learned helplessness questionnaire, and a prior knowledge test, the latter to identity students 
who had misconceptions about Newton's law of motion. Students were then asked to read 
and study a refutational text on the law of motion followed by an achievement test on the 
concepts Results from correlational analyses showed that students who believe that knowl- 
edge is simple and certain and learning is quick are less likely to achieve when conceptual 
change is involved. 

Hatch Jim A ■ Hn i.. Chari.es A.: & Hayes. John R. (1993. October). When the 
messenger is the message: Readers' impressions of writers" personalities. Written 

Communication. 10. 569-598. ,.«„<•„ ,u„ 

Reports on three studies in which different groups ot readers were asked to inkr the 
personality traits of high school student writers from essays they had written in application tor 
college admission. Study I investigated whether or not independent readers ot the essays 
constructed similar impressions of the writers" personalities. Readers were one taeu ty mem- 
ber and two graduate assistants from one university, each of whom was experienced in read- 
ing and writing evaluation. The readers each read the same 61 essays and indicated whether or 
not their impressions of each writer included any of 30 specified personality traits. On the 
average readers each identified approximately four traits per essay. 1-md.ngs ol t-test analyses 
showed that independent readers" impressions of writers" personality traits were in agree- 
ment far bevond the level of chance. Study 2 examined whether or not the personality im- 
pressions formed by readers in study I influenced admission decisions. High, admission coun- 
selors each were asked to read 20 essavs selected from the original sample on the basis ol then 
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uniform distribution along a negative-positive trait scale ranging from ().()() to I 00 
Counselors were then asked to decide, on the basis of the essay alone, which 10 of 20 stu- 
dents should be admitted to the university. Regression analysis using trait scores as indepen- 
dent variables and votes for admission as dependent variables showed readers" impressions 
of writers had practical consequences. Study 3 examined whether or not the impressions of 
readers could be changed when selected essay features that had attracted positive/negative rat- 
ing were revised to the contrary. Twenty-three graduate students read revised essays unaware 
that changes had been made and recorded their impressions of the writers' personalities. Mean 
score comparisons of selected traits derived from original and revised essays clearly demon- 
strated that.texts can be revised so as to influence inferences about writers" personality traits. 

Rice. Gary E. (1994. January-March). Need for explanations in graphic organizer 
research. Reading Psychology, 15. 39-67. 

Reviews graphic organizer research and proposes a framework through which the ef- 
fects of graphic organizers on cognitive processing may be better understood. The authors 
contend that a predominant weakness in much of the research conducted on advanced orga- 
nizers, graphic organizers, and structured overviews is the lack of consistency with instruc- 
tional procedures utilized across studies. This general weakness renders debatable various 
instructional implications arising from the findings. A methodological framework that may as- 
sist in resolving inconsistent findings and implications is presented. 

Anderson, Linda M. ( 1993). Auxiliary materials that accompany textbooks: Can 
they promote -higher-order" learning? In Bruce K. Britton. Arthur Woodward. & 
Marilyn Binkley (Eds.). Learning from textbooks: Theory and practice (pp 
135-160). Hillsdale. NJ: Lawrence Erlbaum Associates. 

Begins with an examination of" recent developments in instructional theory about 
how higher level learning is achieved, then provides examples from reading and science in- 
structional research that demonstrate aid in higher order learning. A final section of the chap- 
ter provides principles for the design and use of auxiliary materials. 

Maxworthy. Andbka Gilsk. (1993). Do study guides improve text comprehen- 
sion? Reading Horizons. 34. 137-150. 

Investigates the effect:, of three different types of" study guides (interlocking, non- 
tnterlockmg. and teacher-constructed) on comprehension and post-reading oral discussion to 
determine if study guides facilitate text comprehension and. if" so. which tvpe works best. 
Pupils in three social studies classes of" heterogeneouslv grouped seventh graders were sub- 
jects for the study. Study guides were used over a 9-day period. Subjects read, completed the 
guide, participated in discussion, took a teacher-constructed comprehension test, and coni- 
pl -ted a student satisfaction survey. The teacher also completed a teacher satisfaction survey. 
Oral discussion participation was rated by two independent observers. Quality of discussion 
was higher in classes that used a noninterlocking study guide rather than an interlocking study 
guide or a teacher-constructed guide. Comprehension scores were higher in classes using the 
interlocking and noninterlocking study guides than in classrooms using teacher-constructed 
guides. Types of guide used had no effect on the pupils" or the teachers" degree of satisfac- 
tion when using them. 

McWHOHXhK. Yf Vi l l i:. (1994). Processes and learning strategics: What works for 
postsccondary students. In Elizabeth G. Sturtcvant & Wayne M. Linek (Eds.). 
Pathways for literacy: Learners teach and teachers learn (pp. 127- 138). Pittsburg. 
KS: College Reading Association. 
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Explores the cumulative effect of learning strategies used by postsecondary popula- 
tions Learning strategies were operationally defined as actions that are representative ot 
cognitive processes (selection, transformation, extension, and monitoring) that learners may 
nitia e and maintain in response to a task. A total of 54 experimental stud.es using post- 
second^ students as subjects were selected for the meta-analysis. Stud.es were coded for ev- 
ince o7 cognitive processes used in performing the strategy. Effect sues were calculated 
o each comparison within each study, resulting in 164 effect sues. A mean effect s.ze tor 
earning strategies with evidence of one or more processes was computed and used n ANO- 
VA procedures^ determine significant differences between lev-els of process use Learning 
strategies with evidence of one process (n=14) had the largest effect size, followed by lea m- 
ing strategies with evidence of all four strategies (n=l 1 ). There were no significant d fferences 
in effect sizes between the number of processes involved, md.cat.ng there may not be a cu- 
mulative process influence on performance. 

Frazikr. Df.idra W. (1993). Transfer of college developmental reading students' 
textmarking strategies. Journal of Reading Behavior, 25( 1 ), 1 7-42 

Seeks evidence of the transfer of textmarking strategies by four college students, .wo 
males and two females, enrolled in developmental reading for the firs, time and a so m the 
same introductory biology course. Instruction in the use of 

(graphic organizers, timelines, questioning, concept cards) was presented in the dcvclopnun 
a ead ng class. Participants met individually with the researcher every two to three weeks 
discuss their application of the annotation strategy to the biology text, and they were pro- 
vided with written feedback. They were encouraged to use. strategies in other -".cn -urses 
but were not directed to do so. Data collection included cop.es ot each subject s biology text 
and other marked textbooks, reading course homework assignments, metacogn.t.ve journals, 
cou e iations. participant interview,, reading instructor interviews, and biology m*. 
or interv iews Data analyses consisted of document analysis and constant comparative ana y- 
'is Results revealed that': (a) subjects exhibited strong resistance to annotation, had d.ft.cul- 
dS ng is^ing important from trivial information, and had difficulty organiz.ng and 
p'rapl asing information: (b» subjects cited existing knowledge ot conte n, mater ,al and e 
expectation; as major reasons for textmarking adjustments: (c) subjects statements ot 
^.marking utili'y were generally consistent with strategy use. and (d) they gave similar rea- 
sons for lack of textmarking transfer. 

Iovino SlJ/ anne F. (1993. Fall). A study of the effects of outlining and networking 
on college students 1 comprehension and retention of expository text. Research & 
Teaching in Developmental Education, 70,43-64. . 

Analyzes the effects of outlining and networking on college students comprehension 
and retention of expository text and examines individual difterences ot preferred dominant 
hem spheric mode for its effect and interaction with the notetaking strategy. T c samp e was 
comprised of 98 college students who scored below the local and nat.ona median on the STEP 
s Ss 11 Reading Subtest. Students were enrolled in a required study skills course and were 
divided into one control and two experimental groups. One experimental group received five 
of instruction in outlining: the second received five hours ot instruction in networking, 
rm of graphic organizer. Controls received five hours of instruction covering memory . h- 
uues and an introduction to library research. Each group was given a 20-, ten, pretest 
Z est and reunion test on an expository te, . selection. The HIP Survey was aumm stere 1 
m a Uub ccts orally, and percentile scores were calculated for each student s right, integrat- 
ed an a Id response's. Themode with the highest percentile identified each student s pre erred 
chnti. anl mode. ANOVA procedures, applied to examine treatment effects, indicated that the 
ga "fron, pre-to-pos , tests were statistically significant for all three treatment groups. 
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Students in the outlining group doubled the gains realized by the other two groups on the test 
of immediate recall. The drop in scores from the post-to-retention test was statistically sig- 
nificant for the outlining and control groups, but the networking group's score did not varv 
in a statistically significant way. The interaction between the treatment groups and the domi- 
nant hemispheric modes was not statistically significant with regard to posttest scores but 
was significant with respect to the retention test scores. 

Morf.no, Virginia, & DiVes ta, Francis J. ( 1 994. April). Analogies (adages) as aids 
for comprehending structural relations in text. Contemporary Educational 
Psychology. 19. 179-198. 

Investigates in two experiments the effects of analogical (adage) headings versus titles 
on students comprehension of texts. It was expected that the adage would provide a familiar 
cue to guide the access of relevant information from the text to a greater degree than a gener- 
al textbook heading. In Experiment 1. participants were 14 undergraduates enrolled in an in- 
troductory psychology course. Students in the control condition received the title in general 
descriptive terms, while titles for the adage condition were intended to represent the system of 
relations underlying the topic. In Experiment 2. four experimental manipulations were used 
1 hey included adage, elaboration, adage plus elaboration, and control. Both studies were 
conducted in two phases-study and test. Free recall tests were scored using modified prepo- 
sitional analysis both for general ideas and higher order associations related to either the pas- 
sage tacts or topic information. In Experiment I. adages facilitated the processing of general 
ideas and higher order principles. In Experiment 2. the higher the degree of structural relations 
embedded in the titles of the passages . the greater the degree of recall and accessibility of sys- 
tem-related ideas. As analogical representations, adages facilitated access and retention to 
the degree they were meaningful to the learner and their relation to text was perceived. 

Schraw. Grkgory, & Dknnison, Raynh SPhM.iNG. (1994). The effect of reader pur- 
pose on interest and recall. Journal of Reading Behavior, 26( 1 ), 1-18. 

Describes three experiments conducted with college students testing whether assign- 
ing different purposes tor reading leads to changes in the readers' interest in and recall of 
materials. Readers in each experiment read a five-page narrative from one of three assigned 
perspectives (burglar, home buyer, or no-perspective control condition). In Experiment 1 
perspective-relevant segments were rated as more interesting and recalled better than were 
other segments, leading the researchers to conclude that segments were recalled because 
they were of special interest to individuals reading for a specific purpose. Experiment "> 
found similar effects when each segment was rated for interest prior to recall and ratings 
were used as controls during analysi.- of recall data. Experiment 3 replicated this finding 
even when the subjects were not give i an assigned perspective until after initial readings 
just prior to testing and recall. The resea chers suggest that reading for a particular purpose en- 
hances interest m text even when the text is not intrinsically interesting to the readers. 

PRAfARKlxi. Marc E., & McIntyrh. Jf.it A. (1994. April). Effects of social loafing 
on word recognition. Perceptual and Motor Skills, 7H. 455-464. 

Compares outcomes on a lexical decision task when subjects are tested individually 
or in groups. Subjects were 88 undergraduate students enrolled in introductorv psychology 
courses. The 44 subjects assigned to the group condition received directions in aggregates o'f 
. ,0 10 111 11 ,imt * Thc 44 subjects assigned to the individual condition were each given direc- 
tions on a one-to-one basis. Directions for all subjects were identical, requiring them to dis- 
criminate as quickly as possible between target words and non-word items presented on a 
computer monitor. Findings of a MANOVA with repeated measures applied to the data sup- 
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port the notion that individual effort is diminished (social loafing) when performance in 
groups is required. 

GOULD. Odette: Kcrzman. David: & Dixon. Roger A. ( 1994 Jan.-Feb ). 
Communication during prose recall conversations by young and old dyads. 

Discourse Processes. 1 7. 149-165. i,. ,„.u;„ 

Examines collaborative story recall by adult pairs differing m age and re lanonshm 
Subi ts were 20 young-adult pairs (M=26.30 years) and 20 older-adult pa.rs (M-69 .52 
vS. Ten pairs from each age group were married to each other, and ten were u 
prior to the study. Each pair listened to anaudio.aped story and then worked togethe, to - 
? 11 a much information from it as possible. Conversations were transcribed • and eome^ 
were divided into clause chunks, each of which was categorized as story related or conversa- 
on related. Storv related chunks were subeategorized as individual story-based product on 
o cdlaborative-based productions: conversation related chunks were subeategorized as recall 
stra cLy productions or sociability/support strategy productions. A NOVA produced sim.lar 
pe en aoes of story-based and conversation-based productions for all groups. Beg.nn.ng 
co >a at ve strategies for all groups were characterized by a predominance ol story related 
chunks Concluding collaborations (particularly by married pans) were characterized by an 
ncre sed production of task based productions (i.e.. recall strategies product ,ons ■ Concto^J 
collaborations for older pairs (particularly unacquainted ones) were charactenzed by a marked 
increase in statements of support and sociability tor their partners. 
Wood Eileen: Willouchby. Telna: Kaspar. Violet: & Idle. Tracey. (1994 
March'). Enhancing adolescents' recall of factual content. The impact ot provided 
versus self-generated elaborations. Alberta Journal of Educational Research. 40. 

""^ Examines the potency of elaborate interrogation relative to supported learning con- 
texts for adolescent learners. Subjects were 120 students enrolled in two schools in Southern 
Ontario and included .7 10th graders. 34 1 1th graders and 69 12th graders who were randomly 
assioned to one of four instructional conditions: elaborate interrogation, judgment ot pro- 
ved laborations. experimenter-provided elaborations, and repetition. Students were traiml 
,o use their assigned strategy for three practice sentences and were then asked to use that strat- 
egy to learn 54 animal facts. They were tested individually us.ng a 54-.tem memory test The 
• nt in analyses were conducted on the memory test data using ANOVA procedures. Results 
onfirmed a significant effect for study condition: differences explored us.ng Tukev s HSD 
post ho comparison procedure revealed that students in the elaborate mterrogat.on cond,- 
uon signi ffcaml) outperformed students in both the repetition and the experimenter-provided 
SL conditions. Although elaborate interrogation did not dil.er sigmt.eantl; . imm h 
Judgment condition, students indicated that they accessed prior knowledge more often when 
employing the elaborative interrogation strategy. 

Rauram. Si.-par.na. & Nelly. James H. (1992. April). Dissociative masked repeti- 
tion priming and word frequency effects in lexical decision and episodic reeogm- 
lion tusks. Jtmrnal of Menuin ■ und Umxtuigi: 31. 152-1K2. 

famines subnets' performance on lexical and episodic rccogmt.on tasks when wo n* 
arc presented under differential masked pr.rn.ng conditions. Two «^7»^ u ™ ^ £ 
with 48 introductory psychology students as subj-cts who w.rc assigned to either a lex a o 

epi'S condition' task. Subjects in both condifons studied 
and high Ircquencv words and nonwords for purposes ot later rceal . Dunng testing sub, 

w a set of word and nonw ord targets, half of which had appeared ,n the study hs. and h,l 
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of which had not. Each target was preceded by a masked prime which was either the target 
.tsell or an unrelated item. RTand error rates were monitored. Subjects in the lexical condition 
were asked to make a positive response to a word target and a negative response to a non- 
word target. Conversely, subjects in the explicit condition were asked to make a positive re- 
sponse to a word that had appeared on the study list and a negative response to an item that had 
not. hour mam findings emerged from the ANOVA: ( 1 ) For lexical recognition, masked rep- 
etmon priming enhanced identification of intentionally and incidentally studied words and 
nonwords as well as nonstudicd words, but not nonstudied nonwords; (2) For episodic recog- 
nition, masked repetition priming enhanced identification of both intentionally and inciden- 
tally studied words and nonwords. but not nonstudied words and nonwords; O) Lexical deci- 
sion performance for high frequency words exceeded that for low frequency words- and (4) 
I he word-frequency effect for lexical decisions was not diminished under conditions of 
masked priming. However it was diminished under conditions of prior study of the target. 

McDaniki.. Mark A.: Buschak, Dorkkn M: & Chaijjs. Bradford. (1994. April). 
The effects of test expectancy on processing and memory of prose. Comemnoran 
Educational Psychology, 19. 230-248. 

Asks, in two experiments, if test expectations influence students' strategies for reading 
target material. Participating in partial fulfillment of course requirements were S4 introduc- 
tory psychology students. Subjects were assigned to one of three conditions of test expecta- 
tion: multiple choice, essay test, and control. Subjects in each condition read three practice 
passages and took a practice test reflecting their expectation. Experiments I and 2 utilized nar- 
rative and expository materials respectively. ANOVA results showed all test expectancy con- 
ditions outperformed controls on recognition performance. Experimeni 2 additionally showed 
that recall performance was higher for all test expectancy conditions than for controls. 

McElrki:. Brian. ( 1 993. August). The locus of lexical preference effects in sentence 
comprehension: A lime-course analysis. Journal of Memory and Lanquaae, .U 

Investigates how syntactic information associated with verbs is retrieved and utilized 
in the assignment of grammatical relations in sentences. Subjects for Experiment I were ">() 
university students participating to fulfill an introductory psychology course requirement 
Subjects for Experiment 2 were 6 individuals who were paid for their participation 
Experiment 1 used RT in conjunction with a grammatically judgment task presented on line 
as an outcome variable. In conditions modeled on Experiment 1. Experiment 2 used a speed- 
accuracy trade off (SAT) measure in conjunction with a grammatically judgment task RT 
results in thiKC different syntactic milieus indicated the preferred (most frequent) syntactic- 
structure was more lacilitative for sentence comprehension than the less-preferred (least fre- 
quent) syntactic structure. SAT results showed that less preferred sentence structures have a 
lower probability of retrieval, and serial-parsing strategies are not promoted by verb prefer- 
ence. However, verb preference may promote serial assignment m filler-gap constructions. 

Vaukas. Maria; Hyona. Ji-kka: & Nh-.mi. Pf.kka. ( 1992. February). Compre- 
hending coherent and incoherent texts: Evidence from eye movement patterns and 
recall performance. Journal of Research in Reading. 15. 39-54. 

Studies the effect of text structure on the reading process, as measured by eve move- 
ments and recall performance. Thirteen female and 6 male Finnish undergraduates read co- 
herently and incoherently structured texts. Two comparable texts on historv were prepared 
each about 340 words long and consisting of 14 three-sentence paragraphs,' For both texts a 
coherent and an incoherent version were written. Coherent texts were organised in Goal- 
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Attempt-Outcome (G-A-O) action episodes; incoherent texts were orga.ii/.ed as A-O-G 
sequences and were understandable. Each subject read one text in a coherent form and one text 
in an incoherent form in two experimental sessions. Eye movements were monitored during 
reading, and immediate, written, free recall followed reading. Eye movement data were di- 
vided into three stages: ( 1 » first pass. (2) rereading, and (3) rcinspecuon. Written recalls were 
scored using a point scale to reflect accuracy. The scoring unit was a sentence. Results show 
that during first pass reading, the incoherent text segments were related to the greatest number 
of regressive fixations. However, rereadings focused on the text segments resolving the inco- 
herence While textual incoherence produced inferior recall to textual coherence, no clear cor- 
respondence was found between eye movement patterns and recall performance. 

Lhvin Jon R & Mayer. Richard E. ( 1993 (.Understanding illustrations in text. 
In Bruce K. Britton. Arthur Woodward. & Marilyn Binkley (Eds.). Learning from 
textbooks: Theory and praefue (pp. 95-1 13). Hillsdale. NJ: Lawrence Erlbaum 

ASS ° U Discusscs the research relevant to three basic questions concerning means of improv- 
ing the effectiveness of textbook illustrations: ( 1 ) Do text illustrations improve students learn- 
ne> P) Whv do text illustrations improve students" learning'? and (3) When do text illustra- 
tions improve students" learning? The authors note that illustrations can improve learning 
and are likely to do so when they are related to the text, suited to the unique : characteristics 
of the learner, and can be mapped directly onto specific outcomes. In addit.on d, to 
types of illustrations and texts will interact in different ways. The final section of he chapter 
offers four specific recommendations for improving the effectiveness ot textbook illustrations. 

Brown Josfph S.. & Carr. Thomas H. ( 1993. November). Limits on perceptual ab- 
straction in reading: Asymmetric transfer between surface forms d.ftenng m typi- 
cality. Journal of Experimental Psychology: Learning. Memory, and Cognition, I A 

~ Designs three experiments to examine asymmetric transfer of repetition benefit be- 
tween two casilv readable surface forms. Each experiment involved undergraduate universi- 
ty students (n=64. 32. and 64). In Experiment 1 . two lists of words and pseudowords were pre- 
sented, a prime list and a target list, with half the stimuli in each list typed and hah 
handwritten. The target list consisted of items repeated from the prime list as well as new 
words and pseudowords. Repeated items were either in the same surface form as ,n he prime 
list or in the other surface form. Four groups were involved. One group performed speeded 
oral reading on both lists, while Group 2 performed lexical decision on both. Croup 3 per- 
formed speeded oral reading on the prime list and lexical decision on the target is while the 
fourth group reversed this procedure. Results of all three experiments indicated hat yped sec- 
ond occurrences showed benefit that was similar tor words and pseudowords and did not de- 
pend on the surface form of the first occurrence. Handwritten second occurrences showed 
benefit onlv for words, and the benefit was larger when first occurrences were handwritten 
than when "typed. This pattern, which was unrelated to explicit memory, characterized both 
naming and lexical decision, and the benefit transferred between tasks. 

Di'Rtit'Nufti v Ayoin Y.: Mir. Montskrrat; & Arino-Marti. Soma. ( 1993. July). 
Effects of repeated readings on bilingual and monolingual memory for text. 
( onfemnf'rarv IMmiOonal I'm-liology, /<S'. 294-317. 

Examines, in lour experiments, variables that influence the effectiveness of repeated 
text readings. Subjects across the four experiments were different samples ol uimersity stu- 
dent including native speakers of English and Spanish-English bilinguals and trilmguals 
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£ ed, . I h l0W . exp ?™ ms - sub J ec,s read n ™tivc or expository texts and responded to re- 
sted text-based and mferenee-.ype comprehension questions. Variables manipulated across 

an C u^rnf e ,h mCmS 77 ^ r™' imCrVal be,WCCn repeU,ed passed °' *P*«d>- the 

,. language of the repeated read.ng (same or different), and the type of activity between first 
and second read.ng (interfering or non-interfering). ANOVA applied to the data consistently 
demonstrated that only text-based detail questions were affected by the variables Main idea 
and mferencmg questions were no. affected. Spaced repeated readings were generally supe- 
rior to massed repeated readings: although bilingual presentations tended to neutralize ihe dis- 
advantages of massed repeated readings. 

Marmurek. Harvey H.C.. & Rossi. Mary. (1993. December). The development of 
strategic processing of ambiguous words: Riddles versus neutral context The 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 154, 475-486. 

Studies whether there are qualitative differences between 4th and 6th graders ,n their 
2SpII T 7 b >™ J"** P r « enle() ^ middles versus in a neutral context. Participants 
ncluded 42 grade 4 and 41 grade 6 pupils. Each of 60 ambiguous words was presented in 
two listening context conditions: ( I ) the las. word in a neutral sentence or (2) the las. word in 
a riddle. The ambiguous words were divided randomly in.o two sets of 30. Each child lis- 
tened to one neutral and one riddle context list. Three different lists of 30 taraet words were 
constructed for each context list: within a targe, lis., each of three targci-word relations (dom- 
inant, subordinate, unrelated) to the targe, ward was tested. Children read isolated target words 
following an auditory presentation of the ambiguous word in the sentence or riddle A mem- 
ory test folding each block of trials consisted of a lis. of words containing five ambiguous 
words iron, the block as well as five words that had no, been presented. Subjects were to cir- 
cle the words that they recalled hearing. The two groups were equivalent in identifying the am- 
b guous word in a riddle: in the context of a neutral sentence. 6th graders were more likely to 
identify the ambiguous word than were 4th graders. In the neutral context, grade 4 children 
showed equivalent facilitation for dominant and subordinate targets relative to unrelated tar- 
get words: 6th graders showed facilitation only for the dominant targets. It was felt that Un- 
neutral context findings supported the hypothesis that the two bases of context effects auto- 
matic lexical access and selective access, develop at different rates, while the findings from the 
riddles indicated that the selective process is strategic. 



IV-6 Visual perception 

Qian. Gaoyin: Ruinking, David; & Yang. Roncji.an. (1994. April) The effects of 
character complexity on recognizing Chinese characters. Contemporary Educational 
Psychology, 19, 155-166. 

Examines the impact of character complexity on written Chinese character recogni- 
tion. Subjects were 40 adult Chinese students, half from Mainland China and half from 
I aiwan. -Stimuli consisted of 90 Chinese characters. 30 of which were simplified legal char- 
acters. 30 of which were complex legal characters, and 30 of which were illegal characters 
used as oils. Subjects were shown individual Chinese characters by tachistoscope and asked 

v 'S ir f V" I'" leg:l1 " r il,CSilL McasUrcs cunwted * w RT espouse accura- 
cy, ANOVA and multiple regression procedures applied to the data revealed RT for both 
groups to be affected by ihe number of strokes in familiar Chinese characters. An additional 
finding of the present study showed that, in compar .m to familiar complex characters sim- 
plitied characters with fewer strokes did not result in faster RT. 
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Hollands. J.G.. & Spknci-:. Jan (1992. June). Judgments of change and proport.on 
in eraphical perception. Human Factors. 34. 3 13-334. 

g Evaluates judgments of proport.on and change based on graph.eal percept or. 
Experiment I compared subjects- abilities for estimating change and nropomon w n um g 
line graphs, bar graphs, and pie charts. Participants were 24 students at c ta^ f 
Toronto- half took part in the proportion task and half ,n the change ask. Each o 
tvoes of graphs viewed by the subjects displayed four proport.ons at lour d.fle rent times. In 
n propoZn task, subjects were asked to estimate a proportion a. a given ..me. In the change 
k ubiccts had to indicate the direction of change over time. ANOVA procedures appl.ed to 
he data howed change was judged more quickly and accurately w.th me an bar graphs than 
w ith pie charts or tiered bar graphs, and this difference was larger w.th small rates of change 
As compared to line and bar graphs, judgments of proportion for pie charts and d.v.dcd bar 
g^ we e performed with increased speed and accuracy when a graduate ^ e was no 
provided. Experiment 2 included new graph types and systematically . manipulated facto s that 
may have influenced results in Experiment 1 . Results supported tmd.ngs ot Experiment 1 . 

Masson. Mr-haw. E.J.. & MacUod. Col.n M. (1992. June). Reenacting the route 
to interpretation: Enhanced perceptual identification without pnor perception. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology: General. 121 145-1 76 

Explores, within 1 1 experiments, whether pruning mvolv.ng the ae... 1 rcadmg 
targe, words or generation of then, from sentence cues results m enhanced perceptual i 
£ on of those words under conditions of visual masking. Part.e.pan.s ,n all exper.ments 
we d rgradua.es rcerui.ed from introductory psychology classes. Hnd.ngs o the exp cn- 
mc . progressive.v demonstrated that degree of enhancement was unrelated to wh th« 4 
word L actually seen during priming. Rather, degree of enhancement was related to the x- 
Jem to which a word was integrated with its encoding context. The ser.es ol exper.ments led 
the authors to propose mi alternative theory ot encoding. 

1V-7 Reading and language abilities 

Dickinson. David K.. & Smith. Miriam W. (1994. April-June). Long-term efforts of 

preschool teachers" book readings on low-income children s vocabulary and story 

comprehension. Reading Research Quarterly. 29 104-1 23. 

l-'xaniines patterns of talk about books in 25 classrooms sen nig 4-ycar-old.low 

.neome ehSdr n and stud.es rcla ,ns between these threading experiences and ch.ldren s 
la v gn, v and story understanding. Videotapes of teacher-child mtcract.ons unng 

b "ok- cad ng sessions were coded. Cluster anal) sis revealed three d.st.ne. patterns of .ead- 
ing books H ) eo-eons.n.clion. in which teachers and children engaged -n extended, cog, - 
hei challenging conversations: (2, didac.ic-in.erae.ional. in wh.ch ch.ldren responded to 
i i n botu factual details and produced portions of the text in chorus; 
manee-oriented. in which the text was read with selective, l.m.ted i drseussu-n. On year a 
l b, ok reading children were given tests of vocabulary (PPVT-R) and s.ory undcrs.and .ig 
Ml Tt^Z analyses using holistic descriptions of book-reading approach revealed 
h i gams by children in the performance-oriented classrooms than by those ... the d da - 
tie i iter," ional moms Regress on analvses done a. the utterance level sealed strong effects 
S'^SXi analytic talk on vocabulary (adius.cd R =.5 1 . and modes, Ccc.s on story 
understanding (adjusted R =.25). 
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Penning Marge J.. & Raphael. Taffy E. ( 1991. December). The impact of lan- 
guage ahil.ty and text variables on sixth-grade students" comprehension. Applied 
Pxydwlmguisiu s, 12. 397-4 17. ' 1 

Examines the effects of language ability and text variables on comprehension perfor- 

NA and a i) a pr' CVin£ ^flT'* " ,d ^'^ id - ilied -» P«» r -mprehenders" S? . 
Th y NA and 30 PC were matched on age. sex. race, and SKS. Children in both achieve- 
ment groups were sixth graders wh, me. the criteria for m, ma! IQ and decoding ability 
Subjects were mdmdually tested on (Da paragraph and word lis. decoding test. (2,% lest of 
story relormu atum. (3) a test of language proficiency sensitive to degrees^ dysfunction in 
several verbal and aud.tory modality areas, and (4, free and probed tests for six sets of pas- 
sages each set reflecting a different type of discourse (cause/effect, narrative, problem/sol u- 
l.on descr.pt.vc hst-hke. and comparison/contrast,. Passages for each discourse type we e 

B n T S10 " S ",' a ! WerC s >' mac,k;l,l > ^ « n << »' versions .ha. were syntac- 
tically complex. Results revealed s.gn.fican. differences between NAand PC students in lan- 
guage and story reformulation ability, with NA students outperform^ PC on all reader vari- 
ables. Overall, performance on free and probed comprehension of expository passages varying 
NA- TpcTF lcX1, V, CnCC ! Cd la " gUai?C a,,(l S,or >- ^formulation ability differences between 
cws" ,s pes only S ' * sl 8"' fcln l ^ of difference were reached with certain dis- 

B.:ar Dona...) R. (1991. Winter). Copying fluency and orthographic development 
Visi hie Lmguage. 25. 40-53. 1 

Explores the relation between writing production and copying fluency of ortrumraph- 

.s b cck w r uf h T UC "? S " rCUdi - g achiewmew - a " d orthographic knowledge. Included 
as subjects v ere 19 able readers ,n a first-through- .hird-grade mul.igrade classroom and 24 
disabled readers between a t.rst- and .hird-grade level. The latter were enrolled in a summer 
U tonal program. Mean grade equivalent score for all children on the GMRT was 2 60 
Chi dren were given lour copying tasks, a 20-word spelling task, and the GMRT The copy- 
ing tasks were individually administered and consisted of two orthographical ly lc<-al and t wo 
orthographa-ally illegal nonsense sentences. Scores on .he copying U.skindudedthe mutlbe 
,h , r « ,f , Pcr u scc,,nd and ,he nu, " bcr «f" characters subjects wrote between glances 
a he stimuli. Based on the results of the spelling inventory, subjects were placed in one of two 
stages of developmental knowledge. Reading scores and spelhng performance predicted copy- 
. g speeds. Beginning readers and spellers approached orthography in a linear fashion and 
tended to copy m smaller units often letler-hy-lefier. Children with a more sophisticated 
knowledge of words copied in larger units, frequently at the whole word level. Copying 
speed increased significantly across the two groups of developmental word knowledge 
Significant differences were found between the two developmental groups on the GRMT. ' 

Osaka. Mariko. & Osaka. Naoyuki. (1992. July). Language-independent work- 
ing memory as measured by Japanese and English reading span tests. Bulletin of 
the Pxychonoimc Society. JO. 287-289. 

Compares reading spans for Japanese and for English among Japanese students in an 
Ufo,. to examine the relation between working memory capacin in the firs, and second lan- 
guages. Subjects were 30 undergraduates from the Osaka University of loreign Studies Ml 
were native Japanese speakers who had studied Knglish lor 7- 9 years. In the English reading 
versa,,,, subjects were asked to read aloud sets of 2. 3. 4. and 5 sentences. Alter reading II 
the sentences m a sc.. subjects were asked to recall Ihe las. word of each sentence within the 
set. for ihe Japanese version, the word to be reported was undefined in red and could appear 
at any pos.t.on m a sentence. The target word could be a noun. verb, or adjective- some were 
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written in kanii in hirakana. or in .nixed characters. Subjects were presented increasingly 

that the efficiency of working memory for reading appears to be independent ol Unguay. 
structure. 

Mil . is Ki rm K.. & Jrsr. March. Adam. (1994. February). The influences of can- 
neclives on sentence comprehension. Journal of Memory and Language. 33. 

' U'sts in four experiments, the Reactivation Hypothesis, which asserts that connectives 

w. 1 Si i^l ma s s revealed a significantly faster activation time ior the St; cm nt 
naZ i ■ HxS ncnt 2 attempted to determine when, during the processing o statement pair . 

Crimen. 4 i westigatcd the effects of the negation marker -not and the co nee we < - 

questions. 

Ro, , ,r. Cathy M.. & M atambo. A, ,x R. (1992. Spring). Bilingual reader," u* of 

mam effee fanguage and familiarity, with students performing better in hnghsh than .n 
noted. 

R..YI-S M \R1\ ,„■ . A 1..V- LAUBhRI Y, HUMS, ANDRAUli". & OrHANJISKY. JW1TH M 

M W^ Kte>. Merging h.lucraey and cross-cultural sensmv.ty m a language 

1,r,S d ^lS !S f£ S^c , ils enroled ,„ a language .* «*£ 

m( , n , English and Spanish were euual.y valued and imp ™ ^^JE 
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guistic diversity, and engagement in cross cultural relations. At the end of the year pupils were 
more engaged in cross cultural relations in and out of class, valued bilingualism more and 
used the second language more frequently. Examples show the specific wavs language use and 
attitudes changed. 

Hornberger. Nancy H. (1994). Continua of biliteracy. In Bernardo M Ferdman 
Rose-Mane Weber. & Arnulfo G Ramirez (Eds.). Literacy across languages and cul- 
tures (pp. 103-139). Albany, NY: State University of New York Press. 

Posits the notion of considering biliterate contexts, development, and media on a 
continuum and proposes a framework for such a conceptual scheme. Nine continua arc pro- 
posed for characterizing biliteracy. The nine continua arc introduced individually in the chap- 
ter, with the illustrative research and framework supporting each. The review begins with three 
contextual continua: the micro-macro continuum, the oral-literate continuum, and the mono- 
lingual-bilingual continuum. A second section reviews the three continua that define the 
communicative repertoire of toe bilingual individual: reception-production, oral language- 
written language, and L 1-1.2 transfer. A third section views the continua that define the rela- 
tion between the media of the two languages: simultaneous-successive exposure, structures 
and convergent-divergent scripts. It is suggested that the nine continua offer a way to identi- 
fy both relevant questions and incipient answers in the research into biliteracy. 

Ram I Kir/. Arnui.io G. (1994). Literacy acquisition among second-language learners 
In Bernardo M. Ferdman. Rose-Marie Weber. & Arnulfo G. Ramirez (Eds) Literacy 
across languages and cultures, (pp. 75-101). Albany. NY: State University of New 
York Press. 

Addresses three major sets of questions related to literacy acquisition among L2 learn- 
ers. The first set concerns the conception of literacy, the second centers on the nature of liter- 
acy acts, and th-- third focuses on the nature of literacy skills and the role of learner differ- 
ences. Research and theory are reviewed: L2 reading is discussed from the context 'if ,he 
classroom and from textbooks. It is noted that L2 literacy acquisition had been conceived in 
terms of separate linguistic abilities associated with oral and written modalities. However 
the whole language perspective and other recent developments in LI instructional theory have 
been influenzal in modifying L2 literacy approaches. Research findings indicate that skilled 
and unskilled L2 learners interact differently with L2 texts. Different types of L2 learners pose 
special literacy problems, and these require particular solutions. 

Davii.a i>K Su va. Aurbi.ia. (1994. January). The development of narratives in 
Spanish and English: A case study of a four- > car-old. The State of Reading, 1. 27-15 
Presents case study data from one 4-year-old child to describe her developing control 
of Knghsh and Spanish narratives and to determine the contexts and the purposes for her 
various types of codeswitching from English to Spanish and from Spanish to English. 

Pkrhz. Bertha. (1994). Spanish literacy development: A descriptive study of four 
bilingual whole-language classrooms. Journal of Reading Behavior, 26, 75-94. 

Examines Spanish literacy devc lopment for 20 low-SES Spanish dominant children 
(kindergarten through fourth grade) in four bilingual whole-language classrooms. A secondary 
purpose was to examine how teachers and pupils in these four classrooms dealt with the is- 
sue of access to the graphophonic cueing system. Pupils' oral reading, writing, and discussions 
were observed, transcribed, and analyzed. Oral reading samples were analyzed using mUcuc 
analysis procedures. Written language was coded for the presence and absence of codeswitch- 
ing. spelling strategies, written conventions, use of structural and content features, and use of 
stylistic devices showing audience/context awareness. Overall, the children and teachers spent 
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50% to IW/c of the instructional time talking about reading and wnt.ng rather than encaging 
directly in these acts. The data indicated that the ehildren used a variety of reading and wnt.ng , 
strategies The firs, and second grade pupils made more comments and initiated and an- 
swered more questions about graphophonic cues than the kindergarten and fourth grader* 
Evince from reader profiles indicated that children with high meaning construction and high 
. ap. d o nd similarity percentages also had the higher retelling scores. The data suggest. ha 
meaning construction is associated with the individual's efficient and contextual use ot the 
graphophohic system. 

IV-8 Vocabulary and word identification 

SfNECHAi. MoNiQim. & CoRNfx... Edward H. (1993. October-December) 
Vocabulary acquisition through shared reading experiences. Reading Research 

Q, "'"t P on; ligation-. ( I ) ,n determine whether a single reading of a storybook 
between an adult and a preschool child is sufficient to produce vocabulary grow th; (2 to de- 
termine whether certain conversational dev ices used during joint book reading factl .ate o- 
c bu arv- development: (3) to assess whether a child learns more when an adult requests active 
SparS -o. during the book reading episodes; and (4) to see whether certain adult read- 
ing styles work better with certain ages of children. Subjects were 80 4-year-olds and 80 1 5- 
-olds who heard a special storybook with 10 target words embedded. Wot* were sirmlar 

0 wo d known a. these ages, but were not known by the majority of the children on a p etesL 
Adult behaviors studied were the use of what and where questions the use of recas.s.lhe 
dressing of specific words, and the reading of text as presented. Adults read the book, and 

1 ildren're eived immediate and one-week delayed pos.tests of expressive and recepUvc :vo- 
• bZy Both 4- and 5-vear-olds were able to recognize approximately the same nun bcr ot 
w U on T immediate posttest. On the delayed posttest. 5-year-olds remem Jered more 
words The researchers concluded that there is a difference between the acqui .lion ot cx- 
Tssive vocabulary and the acquisition of receptive vocabulary during shared reading A 
s inule reading of a storybook boosted young children's receptive vocabulary but did no en- 
hance expressive vocabulary. There was. however, no evidence of dilteren.ial learning of vo- 
cabulary under the four conditions. 

Robbins. Clauima, & Ehri. UnnhaC. (1994. March). Reading storybooks to kinder- 
gartners helps them learn new vocabulary words. Journal of tuhuauonal 

^''"giores ihe'etcis of listening to stories on children's vocabulary growth, Subjects 
were 38 native English-speaking kindergartners drawn f.om several classrooms m a middlc- 
o [ower-m ddle-class public elementary school. All were nonreaders ,n the opinions ot the, 
cache Using results of testing with the PPVT-R. three ability groups were established, and 
^ dr Jn'in each group were assigned randomly to one of two stones. In sessions conduct cd in- 
dividually, the children listened to an adult read the same storybook twice. 2- 4 c ays «pj rt 
They then completed a posttest measuring their knowledge ot the meanings ot 22 „n ton . Jar 
words half of w hich had appeared in the story. Some targe, words occurred twice in the s.o- 
y Jd\ e oi once. Correlation coefficients showed .ha. .he ^^^^ 
between the firs, and second story reading did no. alloc, performance on .he P o ..est. Post 
v cabu ary scores were analyzed using multiple regrcss.on-correlation analy s,s. I c 1 
showed hat children recognized the meanings of significantly more words Irom the s.or than 
S n n story. Gums were greater among children with larger entering vocabularies. 
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Four exposures to words appeared to be necessary but not sufficient for higher rates of word 
learning *" 



Schwa ntks. Frederick M. (1991). Children's use of semantic and syntactic infor- 
mation for word recognition and determination of sentence meaningfulness. Journal 
of Reading Behavior, 23{3). 335-350. 

Investigates the degree to which children and adult readers use semantic and syntac- 
tic .nformat.on sources to mcreasc speed of word recognition and to increase speed of deter- 
minmg sentence meaningfulness. The sample consisted of 24 subjects from each of the third 
s.xth- and college-grade levels. Third and sixth graders had mean grade equivalent reading 
comprehens.on scores (ITBS) of 3.7 and 6.6. respectively. The college students were rccrS 
ed hrough an mtroductory psychology subject pool. All subjects were asked to read silently 
and to monitor sentences for the presence of nonwords or for meaningfulness. The sentence 
forms were of three types: semantic-ally coherent, syntactically intact (but nonmeanincful) 
and incoherent (nonmeaningful. nongrammatical). Mean reaction-time data were calculated 
and analyzed using ANOVA procedures. Results revealed three developmental differences in 
the speed of analyzing sentences for words/non words versus meaningfulncss/nonmeaning- 
fulness. First, fachtat.on produced by the addition of semantic information (semantical^ 
coherent sentence condition) to syntactic information (syntactically intact condition) during 
word level analyses was greater for children as compared to adults. Second, the addition of 
s>n actio information to nongrammatical incoherent strings of words facilitated word level 
analysis for the children. Third, the difference in decision speed between monitoring sentences 
tor w ord.; versus meaningfulness w; , minimal for adults but robust for children. 

Miter. Valerie; Snovvling. Margaret; and Taylor. Sara. (1994. February) 
Orthographic analogies and phonological awareness: Their role and significance in ear- 
ly reading development. Journal of Child Psychology and Psychiatry- f 5 293-3 1 0 

Investigates, in two studies, young children's use of analogies in reading. Study 1 as- 
sessed the extent to which children are dependent upon clues when using an analogy s.'ra.eev 
in reading. Following a pretest. 36 6-year-old children were taught the pronunciation of clue 
words to criterion In posttest trials, children were encouraged to read a series of words anal- 
ogous with each clue (sharing rime but differing in the onset), together with control words 
Half of the subjects had the relevant clue word exposed at posttest. while half did not. Subjects 
were able to read more words -hat shared spelling patterns with the clue worrls than unrelat- 
ed control words. However, this effect was reduced when the clue word was not exposed a. 
posttest In Study 2. four tests of phonological awareness were administered to the subjee 
at ages 4. 5. and 6. These included tests of rhyme detection, rhyme production, phoneme iden- 
tification, and phoneme deletion. Tests of sound blending and standard measures of reading 
were given only at ages 5 and 6. Results showed that there was a significant relation between 
rhyming and analogizing at age 6. but the predictive relation between phonological skills at 
ages 4 and 5 and use of analogy at age 6 was not significant. 

Goswami. Usma. (1993. December). Toward an interactive analogy model of reading 
development: Decoding vowel graphemes in beginning reading. Journal of 
Experimental C hild Psycho'. igy, 56. 443-475. 

Reports three experiments on beginning readers" ability to decode vowel graphemes and 
uses results to test an interactive analogy mode! of reading development. The three experiments 
examined contrasts with progressively more complex single-syllable words and progressively 
older readers. Three sets of children were identified in local primary schools. The Sclionell 
Graded Word Reading test and the British Picture Vocabulary Scales (BPVS) were used to iden- 
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tlfy group abilities. The mean age of Sample 1 readers Cn=20> ^.^^^^ 

L'\xon VeroKICa: Rickard. Mary: & Coltheart, Veronika ( 1992, August). 
Children read affixed words and non-words. Brim Journal psychology , 83. 

407 " 4 Snons the results of two experiments requiring subjects read affixed and non-affixed 
words. 7. 8. and P 9. participated in ^1^^ 

v\s Daai Victor H.R: Rkitsma. Pietek; & van df.r Leu. Aryan. (1994. April). 
Prying uni Jin word reading by disabled readers. Journal of E.perunental Ctuld 

P " >r/ 'ts£ iSi^wlth reading problems can be taugh, to use multi.ctter patterns in de- 
r a ! for the three experiments were children attending schools tor the pn- 

mmmm 

perior Ui segmentation at other boundaries. 
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MoNSto. Stephen; Patterson, Karalyn E .; Graham, Andrew; Hughes, Cla.rf 

2 «,nH T ' (i " 2, May) - Lf ' ;iCal 3nd suble *^ translation of spelling 

to sound. Strategic ant.cipation of lexical status. Journal of Experimental psycholo- 
gy: Learning Memory, and Cognition, 452-467. ' 
m*«, *i CP °"* °" ,W ° expcrimen,s '■■"'"Paring skilled readers' oral reading of pure blocks of 

c eenln Wi ' h ^ ^ <* ^ of rand<lm '>' "" xed "-words a d 

exception words. Thirty subjects participated in each experiment. Those for Experiment 1 

SZSSS? ^ ,he f U r crsi 'y of Cambridge, and those for Exp'c-rim n 

hn, J " ' ,C UgCS °' ab ° Ut 19 and 55 from a P° o1 of Cambridge residents In 

Scac no I"' nammg la,CnC,eS WCrC meaSUred ^ innin g wi,h ,hc computerized display 
of each nonword or exception word stimulus and speech onset. ANOVA results for both «- 

7 f naming 0, eXCCP,i0n W ° rdS WUS fad,i,atCd When subjects x ^ o"b' 
exception words and not a mixture of exception and nonword*. Both latency and error ra e 

Koda. Keiko. (1992. Winter). The effects of lower-level processing skills on FL 
76 502-5 C l I 2 OrinanCe: lmpliCati0ns for inst ™tion. The Modern Language Journal. 

fi -i .„ E ^ a '" i,,es ,he re Lf on bc,wecn '"wcr-lcvel processing skills and foreign language pro- 
Sub e? S JCC,S 58 An,CriCan COl,egC S,UdentS cnro,led in » r '--vcar Japanese ec u' e 
Subject were g.ven three measures of Japanese text comprehension: a cloze test to which they 
responded ,n Japanese and paragraph comprehension and sentence comprehension tests to 

ypes of speed of recognition tasks, word recognition and letter identification. Word recoem- 
t.on was tested m two conditions: kanji (characters representing whole morphemes or 3 > 

^ ^ Symh0 ' rCP " SCn,S a S " Und) - '-..cr identification wt 

"1 f 30 T^T, kmt S,rmgs - A " ,cs,s wrc administered a. the end of the firs, 
quarter and again at the end of the second quarter of the year-long course. Findings of step- 
wse multiple regress.on analyses a, each time of testing showed the three verbal proc s ng 
scores were highly correlated with the two text comprehension measures tctoe and p~ ph 

kanji recognition was the single significant factor in the first test, whereas recognition of hi- 
ragana and kanji were both significant in the second task. 

Jacobs. C&qruk M .; Dceon. Pkcgy; & Hong. RjngChkn. (1994. Fcbn.ary). LI and L"> 
vocabulary glosses in L2 reading passages: Their effectiveness for increasing compre- 
hension and vocabulary knowledge. Journal of Research in Reading 1 7, 1 9-^8 

Explores the effects of vocabulary glossing on recall and vocabulary leatninc of KS 
native speatjers of English studying Spanish in university e.asses. Subjects r d Spi e« 
under one of three coidmons: no glossing. English glossing, or Spanish glossing. AfVr reading 
l ey vj e a recall of , e passage and translated a lis, of the glossed v ocabulart from SpS 
to English. Four weeks later they repeated the translation task and completed a questionnaire . 

SVr'T ' U " OVera "' g,l ' SSing did m ^ni'>-n.!> affect ecal S den 

* th higher language pn.Hc.cncy recalled more if they read a glossed version of the te 
H o e reading glossed text outperformed theirclassma.es on the translation task immediately 

'« 2"* J 1 ;; z r l " no Trrri v t M m ,hc ^ 

1 n . k g r u IP,U1 - Ihal ,l,Cy WCre m,w uscful ifll,u » d in the ma.gins rather 

than at the bottom o the page or the end ol the text, and that .hey prefe.-ed Spanish u, VnZh 
glosses. ,f (hey could understand the language of the gloss, bu, Eng ish gk,,ses ifthey co [ In 
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Preference for .his type o. gloss was significantly related to superior performance on the re- 
call measure and on the first vocabulary assessment. 

Simpson Greg B • Kroeoer. Merilee A.: Rang, Hyewgn: & . Elofson Amy C 
( 994 February). Sentence context and meaning frequency effects ,n children s 

processing of ambiguous words. Journal of Research m Reading, 17 62-72 
processing o an g ^ sjx(h ^ (q ^ c heir process ngo 

S33SS££SS£=£ 

quencies of the word's meanings. 

reversed. Word lists were presented or u, ompu, sere ^ sub^a ^ ^ 

mmm 

coding words in languages represented by shallow orthograph.es. 
1V-9 Factors in interpretation 

C wnH C. ..-ion A & Rioi-.k, David R ( I W4. February). Reading comprehen- 
Z in S middle school students: Effects of the race oi protagomsts. Bnnsl, 

^sl^cSS. dd,c school readers on 
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males) who were enrolled in a middle school located in a southeastern U.S. metropolitan 
city. The sample included 32 high ability readers and 25 low ability readers determined by per- 
formance on the CTBS. All subjects read nine fictional selections with African American 
protagonists and nine fictional passages with Caucasian protagonists. Following silent reading 
of each passage, the students responded to a 10-item. multiple-choice test designed to measure 
comprehension. Results of ANOVA testing demonstrated that all readers answered signifi- 
cantly more test items correctly over passages about Caucasian characters than they did over 
passages about African American characters. 

Keysar. Boaz. (1994, April). The illusory transparency of intention: Linguistic- 
perspective taking in text. Cognitive Psychology, 26. 165-208. 

Examines whether readers use privileged information to attribute specific perspectives 
to characters within written scenarios. In four similarly designed experiments, subjects read 
scenarios, each containing a speaker and an addressee as characters. In each scenario, the 
speaker's final utterance could be interpreted as sarcastic or not sarcastic. Two elements 
were manipulated for each scenario: ( 1 ) the information given to the subjects prior to the read- 
ing suggested that the speak ;r was either sarcastic or not sarcastic, and (2) the modality used 
by the speaker was either spoken or written. After reading each scenario, subjects indicated 
whether or not the addressee would perceive sarcasm in the speaker's final utterance. Data 
for each of the four experiments were submitted to 2( Modality) X 2( Privileged Information) 
ANOVA with repeated measures. Overall, findings showed that when subjects thought the 
speaker intended to be sarcastic, they were more apt to believe the addressee to perceive sar- 
casm. This occurred even when the speaker's message was conveyed in written form and 
could not possess disambiguating intonation clues. 

Hatch, Jii.i. A.: Hill. Charles A.: & Hayes. John R. (1993. October). When the 
messenger is the message: Readers' impressions of writers' personalities. Written 
Communication. 10. 569-598. 

Reports on three studies in which different groups of readers were asked to infer the 
personality traits of high school student writers from essays they had written in application for 
cullr.gc admission. Study 1 investigated whether or not independent readers of the essays 
constructed similar impressions of the writers' personalities. Readers were one university 
faculty member and two graduate assistants, each of whom was experienced in reading and 
writing evaluation. The readers each read the same 61 essays and indicated whether or not 
their impressions of a writer included any of 30 specified personality traits. Readers identi- 
fied approximately four traits per essay on the average. Findings oft-test analyses showed that 
independent readers' impressions of writers' personality traits were in agreement far bey nd 
the level of chance. Study 2 examined whether or not the personality impressions formed In 
readers in Study 1 influenced admission decisions. Eight admission counselors were askc. 
read 20 essays selected from the original sample on the basis of their uniform distribution 
along a negative-positive trait scale. Counselors were then asked to decide, on the basis of 
the essay alone, which 10 of 20 students should be admitted to the university. Regression 
analysis using trait scores as independent variables and votes for admission as dependent vari- 
ables showed readers' impressions of writers had practical consequences on . idniission. Study 
3 examined whether or not the impressions of readers could be changed whi n selected essay 
features that had attracted positive/negative ratings were revised. Twenty-three graduate stu- 
dents read revised essays while unaware that changes had been made, and they recorded 
their impressions of the writers' personalities. Mean score comparisons ol selected traits de- 
rived from original and revised essays indicated that the revisions had an effect on the per- 
sonality judgments in the predicted direction. 
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Gibbs. Raymond W. Jr. (1992. August). What do idioms really mean? Journal of 
Memory and Language, 31, 485-506. 

Gives the results of six experiments designed to demonstrate that metaphors have com- 
plex meanings that link idiom phrases with their figurative interpretations. The first experiment 
attempts to show how the figurative meanings of idioms are motivated by conceptual metaphor. 
Thirty-eight undergraduate students participated in the study. The stimuli consisted of four dif- 
ferent conceptual metaphors that motivated the figurative meanings of idioms referring to anger, 
insanity, exerting control, and revelation. The conceptual metaphor for anger was "anger is heat- 
ed fluid in a container" where heated fluid in a container is considered the knowledge domain for 
the metaphor. For this metaphor, as well as for the others, short scenarios were written to depict 
the basic elements in the statement. After reading each scenario, participants were asked three 
questions that assessed their intuitions about the causation of some event, the intentionality of 
that event, and the manner in which the event is performed. Two independent judges examined 
each response for its general characteristics, and these general characteristics were then tallied 
across participants. An analysis of frequencies collapsed across the three types of questions, 
and the four conceptual metaphors revealed an average of 89% agreement in participant intu- 
itions regarding causation, intention, and manner of events. An analysis of intcrsubject propor- 
tions revealed no significant variability across the different questions. Based on the results of this 
experiment, the author concludes that the meanings of idioms arc consistent with the sourcc-to- 
target domain mappings of the conceptual metaphors that motivate these phrases' figurative 
meanings. The results of all experiments suggest that idioms arc not dead metaphors with sim- 
ple figurative interpretations but that idioms have complex meanings that are motivated by in- 
dependently existing conceptual metaphors that are partially constitutive of everyday thought. 

Murray, John LV: Klin, Celia M.; & Myers, Jerome L. (1993, August). Forward 
inferences in narrative text. Journal of Memory and Language. 32. 464-473. 

Assesses, in 2 experiments, factors that influence forward inferencing during reading. 
Subjects for Experiment 1 were 48 undergraduates participating in exchange for extra credit or 
payment. In a counterbalanced presentation, subjects read both experimental and control narrative 
passages. Experimental passages contained characteristics enhancing the probability of targeted 
inferences; control passages were written similarly to the experimental ones but deleted those 
characteristics. Characteristics were a final sentence that could be linked causally to previous 
text only through inferencing and a cue word that focused on information relevant to the target- 
ed inference at the time of test. Each passage was presented line by line on a video monitor with 
naming time for a key word from the targeted inference as the dependent variable. Analysis by t- 
test indicated naming times were faster in the experimental condition than in the control condition. 
Experiment 2 replicated Experiment I but with shorter passages. Results based on data from 40 
subjects from the same subject pool also demonstrated that forward inferencing is activated by 
written materials that contain characteristics enhancing possibility of prediction. 



1V-10 Oral reading 

Kim (Yt)UNi. Yir Hong. & Gomv. Ernest T. (1994, April-June). Context effects on 
word recognition and reading comprehension of poor and good readers: A test of 
the interactive-compensatory hypothesis. Reading Research Quarterly. 29. 178-188. 

Tests the interactive-compensatory hypothesis of reading skill differences. 
Specifically, the study examines differences in good and poor readers" reliance on semantic, 
syntactic and orthographic cues during oral reading. Subjects were 48 third graders selected 
on the basis of their performance on the CTBS. Good and poor readers, respectively, were 24 
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Percentile on the CTBS total score. Subjects read fourth and sixth grade level normal passages 
and passages manipulated to vary the availability and revea! the us! of come iSttff 

■nforl, n g ■ POt T reUdCrS ' USC of orth «g^Phic infonna.ion and seman -conTc S 

information were examined through oral reading, word recognition and shop ^ an s we com 
prehension tasks. Results of ANOVA procedures applied to tht data o Zed 2* ™ 0 ~r 

"tirreir need lo rely on oithographieeues. fc 'mormjiion in spile 

Bra.. Christine A.. & Deno. Stanley l. (1993, November-December). Perfor. 

rural high school ,„ a small midwes.ern community. Samples of reading SrTo^JSv 
-ng students individually read aloud forone minute from three science and mrce Fngush textb^ k 
passages and by having them read silently and complete multiple choice queSns from one 

SSKS! " T a,Wi,i ° n - SC ° rCS ° n U SUlndardi - d ™»4 test we e IS c ed Zr2- 
. ons be ween reading measures and performance on the classroom study task grade point ave^ 
age. and a variety of achievement test scores were examined. Results of correfa, onaTana ys'" 
revealed low-moderate to moderately high coefficients between reading measure to I n" m^r 
of words read correctly) and scores on the study passage, grade point average, and Seven m 
test performance. Reading aloud from text was more strongly Elated to acade.nl succes f<> 
students a, the lower end of the grade-point distribution than for students a^^er erT '°' 

IV-I i Rate of reading 

Rankin. Joan L ( 1993). Information-processing differences of college-age readers 

26,-278. ^ g C ° mprChcnsion and ^ '<>»»^ Reading B^SkS. 

Investigates information-processing differences among college students differing in 
readmg comprehension and speed. Subjects were 100 undergraduate^ enrX in a ba ct 
ucafonal psychology course selected and classified as high Lp^ol lXh 
comprehension-low speed, low con ip rehension-high speed, or low compre l enslon-lo «3 
readers accordmg ,„ performances on the NDRT and a speed reading «St sleU e2 ad 
ministered a variety o. information-processing tasks including le.ter-rcorderi „ Z S re 
ordering, reading span, real word and nonword verification, and real-se.Hence nd nonsense" 
sentence venficafon. Tasks involving reaction time and/or element lly ™ J ^ e 
ca.egori Z ed as low order, while those requiring word meaning access ,)r se, an. i dcci'io, 
making were categorized as high order. ANOVA results revealed good con ! e l e der ' en 
dency to outperform poor comprehenders on all task types. The pattern ,,f res w s ess 
clear lor high- and low-speed readers: although differences on sonic tasks wea- noted 

I.fvy Bi tty Ann: Nichcm.is. Aniwka; & Kom-.N. Dmna. (1993. December, 
Repeated readings: Process benefits for good and poor readers .hun a of 
Experimental Child Psychology. 56. 303-327. •'<>»' >uu „j 
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a • m „i« to measure cood and poor readers' processing changes across repeated read- 
changed wi* »ch reading. Along ^^T^t^^i would be me.- 

etitions 1 to 4) ANUVA. nnainfcs e , nonwor d an d word errors and im- 



reader.. 



of f« slow-VaK. o„d sil.n. previewing intervenes on rearhng per- 

selected from a comb.ned jun.or and sen .or h.gh , , th J c level . Students 

1Qs in at least the average range. All were re ^"S ^^^"^e o^orcv ew listening, a fast-rate 
read instructional level materials .„ ^^T^J'^^SS udents to read the 
of P rev,ew listening, and a silent rate _o ^SS^S^mi of errors made 
same text aloud, with number of wo ds read com* t y P™ ut repeate d-measures 
per minute serving as dependent va »^ le; - ^ e u ' ts "'^ho received slow-rate listening pre- 

™ d 10 sign,fi " 

canUy fewer e Z per minute than did the fast-rate listening prev.ew cond.t.on. 



IV-12 Other factors related to reading 

Jackson Ph.up W, Boostkom. Robert E, & Hansen. D«.dT. (1993). Tke ,u„al 
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Excerpts from observations, including se\ eral from reading. language arts, and literature lessons, 
are presented. The authors raise questions and discuss v;irious potential moral outgrowths of the 
observations*. Because of the exploratory nature of the study, the authors do not begin with for- 
mal hypotheses or end with findings in the usual sense. 

VASQL'fiZ, Vivian. (1994. April). A step in the dance of critical literacy. Reading. 28, 
39-43. 

Examines a sample of letters written by 6- and 7-year-okl children from a critical lit- 
eracy perspective. Critical literacy is defined as asking the question, "why are things the way 
they are?" When this critical view is applied to texts, discourse, and social realities, children 
are participating in a critical literacy curriculum. The author's intent was to explore where crit- 
ical literacy experiences could have unfolded within the letters, and conversations of school be- 
ginners. Each of the letters and reported conversations was created by children in the au- 
thor's classroom. Each letter is displayed against the context in which it was written and then 
examined from a critical literacy perspective. The author concluded that children are si- 
lenced into conformity in many classrooms. An alternative is to support their attempts at mak- 
ing sense of the world through problemati/ing texts. 

Wiuiams. Sheila. & McGee. Rob. (1994, Mar.ti). Reading Attainment and 
Juvenile Delinquency. Journal of Child Psychology and Psychiatry and Allied 
Disciplines.. if, 441-459. 

Examines the relations between early reading achievement and behavior problems at 
ages 7 and 9 and examines later reading achievement and juvenile delinquency. Subjects 
were 698 adolescents enrolled in a British longitudinal study. The adolescents were part of a 
cohort born between April 1 : 1 972. and March 31.1 973. A variety of measures were admin- 
istered to the subjects including a yearly word reading test, a prose reading test at age 7, and 
a test of spelling ability at age 9. A variety of measures of behavioral problems and antisocial 
behavior was also administered to the subjects and their parents at selected time periods. 
Structural equation modeling techniques applied to the data suggested that reading perfor- 
mances did not impact later delinquency, although antisocial behavior at ages 7 and 9 pre- 
dicted delinquency at age 15. These findings were more pronounced for male subjects, and an- 
tisocial behavior did appear to negatively impact later reading achievement even when SES. 
IQ. and reading disabilities were accounted for in the analysis. 

Porti:rhi:i .d-S n:\v..\RT. J win:. (1993). Book reading interactions: What parents 
and children say. Reading Horizons. 34(1). 13-31. 

Reports a study designed to ( I ) provide descriptive data on joint mother-child book 
reading. (2) analy/e the structure and content of the mother-child book interactions. (3) ex- 
amine the types of strategies mothers used to aid their children, and I I) relate home literacy 
ev ents and children's awareness of how they learn to read to the structure of the book read- 
ing interactions. Subjects were four pairs of mothers and their children, two hoys and tvv o girls 
who were ft years old. Children were observed eight times, two hours each week over a two- 
month period in the summer preceding their first grade entry. Sessions were taped v. hile an ob- 
server noted verbal and nonv erbal communication. Mothers were asked to read a book as they 
would normally do w ith their child. Tapes were transcribed and coded according to the kind of 
speech act and the kind of reading strategy indicated by the verbal exchange. Home literac\ 
ev ents were identified from the 80 hours of observation data. Differences were noted in the 
number of turns and the initiation of the statements across the four pairs. Mothers predr-m- 
nantly directed attention to the word, phrase, or sentence level. Some spent more lime on 
pictures than others. Types of speech acts differed with each mother, as did the tvpes of 
strategies they suggested their children should use. 
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1 V-l 3 Factors related to reading disability 

Fletcher. Jack M.: Shaywitz. Sally E.; Shankwf.ii.hr. Donald P.: Katz, Leonard; 

LlBF.RMAN, ISABEI.LE Y.; STUBBING, KaRLA K.l FRANCIS. DAVID J '. FOWLF.R, ANNE E.: 

& Shaywitz, Bennett A. (1994. March). Cognitive profiles of reading disability: 
Comparisons of discrepancy and low achievement definitions. Journal of Educational 

Pstclwlogw 86. 6-23. 

Tests the validity of distinguishing children with reading disabilities according to dis- 
crepancy and low-achievement definitions. The sample included 199 children. 7.5-9.5 years 
old Four assessment of expected reading achievement (W1SC-R Full Scale 1Q. Performance 
1Q Verbal 1Q. and a listening comprehension measure from the Formal Reading Inventory) 
and two assessments of actual achievement (WJPEB and silent reading comprehension on 
the Formal Reading Inventory) were obtained. Assessments were used to subdivide the sam- 
ple into discrepancy and low-achievement definition groups who were compared on nine cog- 
nitive variables related to reading proficiency: phoneme deletion, visual-spatial deletion, 
verbal short-term memory, nonverbal short-term memory, speech production, vocabulary- 
word finding, rapid naming, visual motor, and visual attention. A series of analyses was com- 
pleted to evaluate whether definitional groups formed by the Full Scale 1Q and WJPEB crite- 
ria diff.-rcd on other academic tests. Results did not support the validity ot discrepancy versus 
low-achievement definitions, although differences between children with impaired reading 
and children without impaired reading were large, differences between those children with im- 
paired reading who met lQ-based discrepancy definitions and those who met low reading 
achiev ement definitions were small or not significant. Measures of phonological awareness 
were robust indicators of differences between children with impaired reading and children 
without impaired reading regardless of how reading disability was defined. 

D\s. J.P.; Mishra. Rama K.; & Kirby. John R. ( 1 994, April). Cognitive patterns of 
children with dyslexia: A comparison between groups with high and average non- 
verbal intelligence. Journal of Leaming Disabilities. 27. 235-242. 253. 

Tests the hypothesis that children with dyslexia identified by word decoding deficit 
will be poor in specific cognitive processes that require successive processing and rapid ar- 
ticulation, irrespective of their high or average nonverbal 1Q. Children with dyslexia and 
normally achieving children between 9 and 1 1 years of age (60 hoys and 52 girls) were di- 
vided into four groups comprising average-lQ and high-lQ children with dyslexia and nor- 
mal readers All children were administered measures ot planning, attention-arousal, simul- 
taneous and successive processes, phonemic segmentation, and nonverbal 1Q. Results 
confirmed the hypothesis: the cognitive tasks that differentiated children with dyslexia from 
nondvslcxic children irrespective of 1Q were the successive tasks, as well as two tasks ot at- 
tention that required articulation and/or phonological coding. Tasks that demanded both 
phonological coding and articulation classified children with dyslexia and nondvslcxic chil- 
dren with up to W/i accuracy. 

Ht RioRD. David P.: SciiAn, Johi !).: BuNC'U. Larry: Bi.aich, Tammy: & Moore. 
KraKI. (1994. June/July), liarly identification of children at risk lor reading disabil- 
ities. Journal ol Learning Disabilities. 27. 37 1 -382. ,.,„-,,„ 

Assesses intelligence and phonological processing ability as predictors ot RO at the 
end of grade 2 Subjects were 7 1 7 second graders who had participated in a related assessment 
at the end of grade 1 . Phonological processing was tapped with phonemic d'scr.m.nauon and 
phonemic segmentation tasks. Reading ahili.v was measured with the Word ldentiticimon and 
Word Attack subtests of the WRMT. and intellectual ability was assessed with the 1 \ V 1-K. 
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Alternate forms, of each measthe were administered at the beginning and end of the school 
year. Scores tron, the readme and intelligence tests a. the end of grade 2 determined child en 
placemen, ,„,„ nondisabled (ND). RD, or garden-variety poor reading ,GV, grou ps M ANO- 
VA results a, the end of grade 2 mdicated that a!,h<,ugh each group improved^ phonXiS 
processing, the ND group outperformed the RD and GV groups, with the RD and GV group 
pertornnng smnlar v on many of .he tasks. No significant differences were apparent inthe in 

5S I -d t STS P °° r readm ' Ph0n ° ,0giCal abilil > at lhe bi nning 

of grade I p,oved to be h.ghly accurate m predicting reading group membership in grade 2. 

Pt'MKRKY. Pcter D„ & Elliott, Colin D. (Eds.) (1990). Children's difficulties in 
reading spelling and writing: Challenges and responses. London: Fainter Press 

1 resents chapters dealing with various aspects of learning difficulties and dvslexia 
each based on a lecture given at the University of Manchester during the 1988-1989 session" 
The book is focused mainly at the primary school level and presents a wide range of issues 

^ , Tdemifi H S r teraCy ^ chap,en! m « M ' n,( ' <™ ™£ i~ 

Part I identifies and discusses some of the challenges facing the teaching profession con- 
cerning literacy, including two chapters on the identification and definition of various types of 

earmng disabilities. Part 2 is divided into two sections, each addressina various attempts U 
respond to the challenges of children's literacy difficulties. The firs, section cites research sup- 
poring the hypothesis that phonological awareness is a fundamental underlying ability es- 

en ml for learning to read and spell. The second section deals with promising Educational 
stiatcgics and techniques used in remediating literacy disabilities. 

Th^N K f N <S I987) P ? ilc ' n '" Witl ' S,,ccific n ' tu,i "* Amsterdam. 
1 he Netherlands: Swets & Zeitlinger. 

n f -h t , Brin P S ( , t0 ? e,h " :lI,ti revi ^ findings from research, theory, and practice on the topic 

eadm d 7 b' r SPe f , n C rCad,,1 f dlSUhiIi,ieV A " C:,r, - V dl: 'f ,Cr ^ h -ith current concepts'^ 
rcadmg disabilities: following that is a chapter on issues of assessment and diagnosis In lat- 
er chapters, a distinction is made between children with reading difficulties and those with 
specific reading disabilities. Some children are considered to be brain-different but no. brain 

tTS' , '? ' C u mk iS °" ,hC pr(K ' CSSCS ° f lcarnin S 1,s <W»^ ---"d products. 

1 he book ends with a lengthy section on issues that need to be addressed through research. 

Byrnh. Brian; Frhlbody. Plthh; & G vn:s. Ann., ( 1992). Longitudinal data on the 
relattons of word-rcadmg strategies to comprehension, reading time, and phonemic 
awareness. Reading Research Quarterly. 27(2). 140-151 

-link * me -y? T lollmv - l, P lftti »S g™fc ^ and grade 4 of children in an earlier 

s.udy he onginal samples consisted of 90 grade 2 and 89 grade 3 children who had been 
selected randomly from three gou-rnmem schools in a small citv in rural New South Wales 
Australia, f-our groups of children had been identified in each grade based on their perfor- 
mance on a list of common irregularly spelled words and a list of phonolouicallv legal non- 
T TT£ pe ! lHrmin S W '* h °" b0,h measures (HBJ. (2) a group performinu below av- 
erage on both (LB), (. ) a group performing poorly on the nonsense list relative to performance 
on the irregular word lis, .Chinese readers,, and ,4) a group showing superior Jerfor, 
on , onw ords .relative to irregular words . Phoenician readers ). For the follow-up. there v. ere 7o 
grade 3 and 8.1 grade A original children remaining. A battery of tests was administered indi- 
idualh and consisted of word-reading lists (regular, irregular, nonsense), phonemic aware- 
ness tasks, reading and listening comprehension, and .catling rale. At grade 1 1115 readers re 
ma.ncd above average on most measures, while the LB readers tended In do poorK on all 
Ui.ncsc readers show ed a progressiv e deterioration in word reading from grade 2 to grade V 
I lu.cn.can readers sored about average on word reading measures and demonstrated in,-' 
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provcmcn. in comprehension from grade 2 to grade 3. Chinese readers did not show a simi- 
far improvement in' comprehension. A, grade 4. HB and LB groups ^'^^ 
and worst respectively, on most measures. Improvement by Phoenicians appeared to be sus 
"ied in g ade 4. They remained slow readers, bu, they reached at leas, average levels n 
!rregu!ar-word identification and showed improvement in readmg comprehension. Grade 4 
data showed a continuing deterioration for the Chinese reading group. 
Knight, Cathar.ne C. & Fischer. Kurt W. (1992. July-September). Learning to 
read words- Individual differences in developmental sequences. Journal $ Applied 

^rr^^S^^^ ^tt : ,carnins ,w r bT m S- 

Subjects were 120 first-, second-, and third- grade children. 30 ot whom were problem read- 
ers S be" conipleted six tasks for each of 16 words: ( . , word definition. (2, k.ter ■ der , - 
c Lion 0, rhyme recognition. (4) rhyme production. ,5) reading recognition, and (6 cad, ng 
p due ion. Partially ordered scaling and pattern analysis as well as <™d. uma ANOVA .k- 
Saled three developmental sequences. The most common sequence invo ved J^™* 
visual-sranhic and phonological domains. The other two sequences were both associated 
vi h ead ng problems and involved a lack of integration of the two domains One sequence 
al oc a ed mainly with low readers displayed three independent branches: reading, le te d n- 
fificatidn. and rhyming. The other sequence, which occurred in both low and normal readers, 
displayed two branches: reading skills and rhyming. 

Naouhu, JACK A.. & Ruakdon. Shan M. ( 1 993. February). Traditional 1Q is irrele- 
vant to learning disabilities-intelligence is not. Journal of Lcarnm, Dmdnhim, 26. 

' Examines the relations between intelligence and phonological coding when intelli- 
gence is defined according to the Planning. Attention. Simultaneous Success. PASS 
cognitive processing model. Subjects were 30 normally achieving students an - 
S reading disabilUies who ranged from 7 to 1 5 years of age. Subjects were given the eleven 
suScmVSik PASS cognitive processes, the WJPEB-R pseudoword reading test and he 
WRAT R rc ding recognition tcs s. RD students scored significantly lower on the reading tests 
I^t^nSS^hicving students. A stepwise multiple regression was done using 
scores representing four composite scores of the PASS. These composites were planning tasks 
•, ren ion P as simultaneous tasks, and successive tasks. Results indurate that pseudoword 
re dig "cores were significantly predicted only by scores on the successive processing task v 
S oZ he successive processing tasks and the planning task-, were signi.ican p red o 
the WRAT-R Reading scores. The authors discuss inconsistences between their Hidings and 

X " include tha, there may be an important relation between 
defined by the PASS model, and reading disability, when readmg disability ,s defined by a 
phonological coding deficit. 

StANOvin. Kril'H E., & Sikoh., Linda S. (1994. March). Phenolypic performance 
pHe of children with reading disabilities: A regression-based test of te phono- 
logical-core variable-difference model. Journal oj luhu auonal P.v.v, hology . <S6. 

24 " 53 Introduces a new analytic strategy for comparing the cognitive profiles of children 
developing ad ng skills a, different rates. ., was suggested that this model provided a unique 
Ktl J or examining whether the reading subskill protiles ol poor read e,s with 
m d / . ievenien. discrepancy differed from those without discrepancy. I he analyse* .do- 
S Z 1 gamated the daU, from children who had participated in several previous.y pub- 
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lulled 1 studies with data from children participating in some more recent, unpublished stud- 
ies. The total amalgamated sample consisted of over 1.500 children, ages 7 to 16 Subjects 
were compared on a varied set of phonological, orthographic, memory, and language pro- 
cessing tasks. The results indicated (hat cognitive differences between these two groups of 
poor readers all reside outside the word recognition module. The results generally supported 
the phonolog.eal-core variable difference model of reading disability and demonstrated that 
degree of aptitude/achievement discrepancy was unrelated to the unique cognitive tradeoffs 
characteristic of the won recognition performance of children with reading disabilities. 

Hlrtord. David. P.: Darrow. Lorri J.: Edwards. Tp.rry L.: Hovnumw. Caro. J - 
Mot.-:. Charles R. : Schauf. Job. D.: & Cofffy. Paula. (1993. March). An exami- 
nation of phonemic processing abilities in children during their first-grade year 
Journal of Learning Disabilities. 26, 167-177. 

Ev aluates the predictive accuracy of beginning first graders" scores on tests of reading 
intelligence, and phonological awareness for group membership at the end of first grade" 
Participants were 2fW first graders from one medium-sized predominant! v while middle class 
Midwestern school system. Children were pre- and nosttested on the PPVT-R the Word 
Identification, and Word Attack subtests of the WRMT and on tasks of phonemic discrimina- 
tion and phonemic segmentation. Reading and intelligence positest scores were used to assign 
pupils lo one of three groups: nondisabled (ND). RD. or garden-variety ,GV) poor readers 
Results of MANOVA. univariate, and discriminant analyses revealed no siuniflcant differ- 
ences between RD and GV groups on many of the reading and phonemic processing tasks 
However, the ND readers did outperform the other groups on those tasks. The discriminant 
analysis accurately placed 207 of 209 children who participated in the study. 

Sti art. G.W.. & Lo\ mjrovk. W.J. ( 1992. February). Visual processing deficits in 
dyslexia: Receptors or neural mechanisms? Perceptual and Motor Skills. 74. 
I o7— 1 92. 

Reinterprets the w ork of others who argue thai d> slexics have more cones and fewer 
rods , n their peripheral retinas, which explains why their peripheral vision differs from thai 
of nondyslcxicv The authors present the stains of know ledge regarding visual deficits amune 
i v slexics and describe the theoretical framework within which most research has been con- 
ducted. This framework assumes that the v isual system is composed of two subsysie.ns_th c 
sustained system and the transient swem-^ch of which is characterized by unique proper- 
ties. An exploration and synthesis of anatomical, physiological, and psychophysical charac- 
teristics of dvslex.es leads the authors to conclude that the abnormalities in peripheral vision 
experienced by dyslexics. as well as many other deficits observ ed in dv slexics. are best ex- 
plained in terms of postreceptoral mechanism rather than the distribution of rods and cones. 

Hri k h. M arii-Franci.: Ki rt/.-Costi-.s. Bi-.m: & Loridant. Cvmi kini ( 1993) 
C ogmtive and motivational determinants of reading comprehension in eood and 
poor readers. Journal oj Reading Behavior. 25. 365-38 1 . 

Assesses cognitive, mctacngnitive. and motivational factors as predictors of individual 
differences m the reading comprehension abilities of good and poor readers. Initially "0 s C v- 
enlh graders from a junior high school in the Paris suburbs were administered the Test dc 
Lecture Silcncieuse. a standardized measure of reading comprehension. The top Wi (n=(,4) 
an. bottom MY; ,n=o3) were identified as good and poor readers, reject i vol v, and included 
m this study. I he mean age ol the good readeis (25 males. M) females) was 12-fv the mean 
age of the poor readers (36 males. 27 females i was 1 3-2. Suh|ecls were then assessed on word 
recognition (I,, |>, pc « | c R il( . ,, standardized French reading measure), mctacognit.ve knovvl- 
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cctee about ten processing (an 1 1 -item questionnaire), perceived competence (a four-item mea- 

ah its Re'r s ton analyses indicated that word recognition and metacogml.an prcd.cled 
eX c-Sension in the who.e sampie. However, regression 

indicated that word rccoenition was the most important predictor variable fo poor re.uk rs. 
whereafperceived competence predicted the reading comprehension ab.ht.es ot good readers. 

H hns haw. ANN. (1992. Spring). Remedial readers reading for meaning: The use of 
linguistic context when words are read correctly. Educational Reseauh, 

g iv eSatcs remedial readers' use of context in error free readmg Sub £™**J 
male and M female 1 1-vear-old pupils in a comprehensive school near Stoke-on-Trent. All 
ubt«" -e • ^ s d as needing remedial reading instruction. Subjects were class, .ed as 
Bet te Fair or Poorer readers according to the real-age/reading-age d.screpancy score oni- 
^d 0'"^. Each subject read three texts: a SELF-tcx, (a passagebased on ora an- 
Imp.- and oereeived interest), a PEER-text (a passage based on each others 5>tLt iexis,. 
and CLASSIC a passage from a class reader), All texts were deemed s.m.lar in hngujs- 
E^h ub ec, then read a lis, of 60 words, each of which had been read correcJ> 
s or her reading of the texts: with errors on the word lis, hcmg receded ANOVA 
results showed children made fewer errors on SELF-tcxts than on ^^nfs. 
...xts respectively with Better readers making fewest errors and Poorer adders mak.ng most 
Sors Because intcdial readers were capable of utilizing context in reading unknown words, 
this study pun ides evidence that they are capable of read.ng tor mean.ng. 
■ HU Ml.. Chari.i s. & Snowung. Margar.t. ( 1 992). Deficits in output phonology: ^ 
An explanation of reading failure? Cognitive Neumpsyrlwlogy, V. 4 /- / - 

Discusses a follow-up studv of a developmental dyslexic. Assessments of phonology 
cal proeS ng t rs administered when the subject was 8 years old showed h.s dehc, p n - 
tc, led from impairment of the output phonology system (speech prod ,c o Fu h r 
Investigation focused on mechanisms by which he learned to read m the lace t h s dchc.it 
K. suits f nonword readme tests administered at age 1 3 support the view that he kamcd b> 
^dtlly inc^g nis sigh, vocahu.ar> and b> making use of his intact visual and scman- 
tic processing skills. 

Crwk>wj Si'san G .: Kaplan. Bosmk J.: & Kinsho.rn,,. Marct:... (1994 June) 
S of children with reading difficulties as risk tor immune d.sorders and 

,10nng £S« <he relations among reading comprehension 
diffict>l ie i nn,, e and autoimmune disorders, and nonrighlhandcdncss ,n a group ol M 
£S am Their families. A sample of 55 students from two I.D acadcm.es and 55 students 

ro p* n o were matched tor gender, socioeconomic status, and parents levels olcd- 
uc ition but thev were clcarh different in reading comprehension. The mean age ot the s.u- 

l • m s p oximatclv 1 2.8 s ears. Parents completed questionnaires on the child s »nd lam- 
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.mine disorders eou.d be linked with learning difficulties, notablv prevalence of ulcerative col- 
itis. Crohn s disease, and thyroid underactivity/overactivity. There was no support for an as- 
sociation between learning problems and nonrighthandedness. 

Rou.kr. Cathy M. (1994). Teacher-student interaction during oral reading and 
rereading. Journal of Reading Behavior, 26( 2 ), 1 9 1-209. 

Reports six ease studies of interactions between less proficient readers and their teach- 
ers during oral reading and rereading. The case studies were based on a summer residential 
reading clinic serving severely RD children. The data were records and transcriptions of in- 
dividual sessions that included a variety of activities determined by the needs of each child 
Six teacher-pupil pairs were selected for the case studies on the basis of gain scores for pre- 
and post- administrations of Level 7 of the 1TBS. Data were examined to determine whether 
the focus of teacher-pupil interactions shifted from decoding to meaning as aceuraev rales im- 
proved wuh successi\e readings of text. Results indicated that a cleaAhift to a meaning fo- 
cus occurred tor one of five cases. In the remaining eases, teacher-pupil interactions did not 
shift Iron, decoding to meaning as accuracy improved. In one case, accuracy remained be- 
low a threshold level for achieving a meaning focus. For the others, the decoding focus de- 
creased as accuracy improved, but the shift from decoding did not lead to a focus on mean- 
ing. Children s control of meaning and teachers" focus on fluenev were influenced bv the 
teachers pursuit of alternative instructional goals. Aceuraev was a critical factor in achiev- 
ing meaning- focused teacher-pupil interactions; however, the nature of tevi materials and 
teachers instructional goals also influenced the nature of teacher-pupil interactions. 

IV-14 Sociocultural factors and reading 

Kkijabhan. Thomas; Si oam, Kathryn; Ai.yari:/. Bhnmmin: & Bi.oom. Binjamin 
i>. ( I mi I he home environment and sehool Inmihif-: Promoting parental involve- 
ment m the education of children. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 

Culls the findings of research on home-school relations'to identify the characteristic-* of 
homes that are elosel> associated with children's progress at school. Uses that information 
along with evidence on the effects of patent involvement programs in outlining a program the 
authors fee can be effective in helping parents promote the educational development of their 
children. C hapter 1 presents evidence underlining the kev role of the home in children s edu- 
cational development. Chapter : considers the various efforts throughout the world to -el the 
home and sehool to work together. In the next two chapters, research finding aa reviewed on 
the relations between home background and school learning. Chapter 5 outlines societal and 
tam.U dilticulties laced by parents who are irj ing to meet the educational needs of their chil- 
dren. I revious elforts to help parents develop a home environment fostering learning at school 
a.v discussed in Chapter 6. Chapter 7 reviews studies leading to the conclusion that programs 
involving parents as partners in their children's learning have positive impact on children's 
school performance and cognitive development. In Chapter S. the authors present information 
on the cogn.m e and noncugniliu- characteristics of children thai appear to underlie scholastic 
development and in which the home plavs an important role: Chapter " proposes an outline of 
a program designed to aid in the development of ihese characteristics. The final chapter sum- 
marizes the major findings of the research on the role of families in cdu. at.on and discusses the 
implications of ihc findings for parental involvement in children's education. 

Dumm y. Hi sk„ ha. & Robinson. Mt>Kii-i (Kds). ( 1992). Literacy for the 2ht mi- 
nt n. Brighton, kngland: The Literacy Centre. Brighton Polytechnic. 
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Irrliidi-s naners presented at a conference to celebrate International Literacy Year. 
Some r " S s7poX P - are grouped in five sections: The Wider World o. Literacy 

a^^rac^in everyday life and the influence of literacy on our s^ety . Focusnjg 
Text considers the role of oral and written text m developing literacy , barly Literacy In am. 
Ouu f School considers the learner as he/she develops literacy as wcl as the ways . m ihjh 
p "rents and teachers act as agents within the literacy learning process: Media Literacy nc udc 
Sc wide range of media but with a particular stress on television: and Literacy in Higher 
Educatn .VKuses on adults' reading and writing within an academic context and looks at 
the messages about literacy given to students. 

RfDKR Sn-rm-N (1994). Practice-engagement theory: A sociocultural approach to 

H racy across languages and cultures. In Berndardo M. Ferdman. Ros^ane 

Weber. & Arnulfo G. Ramirez (Eds,). Literacy across kmwW* und culture,, (pp. 

-i t_741 Albanv NY- State University of New York Press. 

lies icu,l psychological perspective in reviewing and synthesizing work re evant 

,« undeswn c ss lan-uage and cross-cultural literacy and literacy acquisition. Literacy 
IS ed 'iuhura. process comprised by ase, of culturally defined ^practices 

" i f across cultural groups within a society. The chapter ,s organized into three sections, 
he fSt o which reviews literacy research within the cultural practices paradigm. In the e - 
1 ^u n particular version of the cultural practices approaclK practice-engagement the- 
J de e loped. The theory holds that the development and ^T^TK^ il 
e v en person" literacy are shaped by the structure and organization ot the social sttua ons n 

t S the divlal encounters and practices literacy The development o . ^ «j " 
c-il t ued or hindered by the qualities of an individual's engagement in literacy practices, t 
£ Scr- S Ueeiion. implications of the practice-engagement theory or educational 
practice and policy are discussed and topics for additional research are presented. 
Dii (iAix)-CiAiTAN. Concha. (1994). Sociocultural change to«gh mcr^rTowart 
U e empowerment of families. In Bernardo M. Ferdman Web er ft 

Arnulfo G. Ramirez (Eds.), literacy across knw'W* ndmres (pp. 143-16)). 
•\ih-mv NY' State University of New York Press. 

^"^ntsliu; of the C'arpinteria famUy-literaey study, a f^^^ ^ 
lnl home-school comnuinica.ion pertaining to literacy activities. In the stud l£ - 

e rouram was created in which parents were to engage in reading with the. children a. 
home P ^ en s of selected children were taught how to discuss selected books w„h , h >r eh L 

« ' P .re were Mexican immigrants: only two who had attended school in Mem had 

o, e be nd the sixth grade. At monthly sessions, parents were taught lour types o que - 
SL« leg s (descriptive, personal, critical, and creative, to improve their chikJ s - 
v ment with read.n" Briefcase studies of .aped sessions ot parents reading to children 

. I rcnort^ that there was a positive change in parents' sel.-percept.on and 

eii in being ble to particpate directly in their children's literacy learning. D.sc ssed. 

U^:!« the suueture and content of the parent classes and the parent-community interaction. 

/ win r VmciNi v Vo(ii:i . (1994). "Not Joined In": The social context of English 
de " .opmen, for Hispanic youth. In Bernardo M. Ferdman Rose-Mar e 
Weber' & Arnulfo G. Ramirez (Kds.). Literacy across lances and cuhnres (pp. 
171 \m\ Alh-.nv NY' State University ot New York Press. 

SsS tsSliU^ve lata Iron, a s.uoy exploring the social context of Hng , literacy 
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In, »■ P "'iPan.sh speaking students discussed their educational needs and experi- 
ences as H.spames. The panel presentation was videotaped and subjected to thematic analysis 
Lni I T d ««cgorics emerged: marginaliza.ion. cultural respect, and breakdown in stu- 
dent-teacher tmst. An additional analysis ofstudent discourse yielded three other (hemes- ex- 
clusion, subjugation, and invisibility. The firs, three themes are discussed at some length 
Complaints about their marginalized status tended to fall under school climate A major 

cir^HV?' SCt T' W3S failUre '° 8iVC CUl,Ural W ^ inCTK.rating Hispanic 
culture and history into the curriculum, even though 40* of.be student body was of Hispanic 
origin. The breakdown in s.uden.-.eaeher trust was attributed in pan to a mismatch of expec- 
tations regarding the appropriate ways that teachers should act towards their students The 
chapter ends with a discussion of needed restructuring in schools. 

Bran combe, Amanda. ( 1991 ). "But it ain't real!": Pretense in children's play and 
'«^ : v development. In James RCht^iclMX Phyand lHen.cv dex^pment 
(pp. 9 .-1 1 5). Albany. NY: State University of New York Press 

n I ?' C T S U ? ,I T" P CaS ° SU ' dy °'' 1W ° Mrkan Amcr ' L ™ boys in an effort to analy/c 
and explain how they dillerent.ated between reality and pretense through play. The author 
begins with findings ol her assessment of the older of the two brothers, (hen 7.7 years of aec 
The literacy aspect of the assessment indicated that the child had extensive experiences with 
books and sough, out such experiences. He used self-monitoring and prior knowledge for con- 
structing meaning and could make inferences and retell stories. The younger of the two was to 
enter 1 irsl grade 1 he author interprets her data as noting that children tend to resist a world 
prepared by adults ,n which they wish children to demonstrate what they know rather than 
allowing children to build, act on. and be in that world. The two boys both experienced such 
an adult-prepared educational environment but also constructed their own notions about lit- 
eracy outside of those environments through play, storybooks, artwork, summer school and 
home experiences. The opportunities to construct their own notions of literacy led them to 
question the reality of some school settings. The older of the two boys experienced failure and 
. Iicnation in the sehoo environment: the younger watched and learned from his brother and 
was able to take adults molds and make them tit his own needs. 

TlhDMANN. Joachim. & Fabkr. GOntrr. (1992. July-August). Preschoolers' mater- 
nal support and cognitive competencies as predictors of elementary achievement 
/ lie Journal of Educational Research, HS. 348-354. 

Presents results of a longitudinal study of influences on schooling outcomes Tested 
was a model of third grade outcomes that includes biological variables (age and sex) home 
environment variables (maternal support as perceived by the child and maternal severity as 
perceived by the child), and preschool cognitive competencies (pit-numerical, visual-per- 
ceptual and metalinguistic competencies). Complete data sets were collected for 97 pupils 
from urban and suburban preschools in West Germany. Data consisted of test scores pupil in- 
terviews, and teacher ratings. The study spanned the period from preschool to third grade, and 
a four-wave longitudinal design was used to test the model. Correlation coefficients are pre- 
sented between the seven predictor variables and the criterion variables of spelling/reading 
and arithmetic scores for grades 1 . 2. and 3. with the effects of IQ partialled out. Age was 
not strongly related to the criterion variables: however, girls had consistently higher 
•nelhng/readmg scores than did boys. Perceived maternal support predicted large portions 
of achievement in spelling/reading and arithmetic at all grade levels. Perceived maternal 
sc .er.ty was s ightly relate,! to achievement in these area. All three cognitive factors were 
related to spelling/reading a.,d arithmetic achievement, but the prenunierical and metalin- 
guistic factors were strong predictors of scores in these areas. The results of path analysis 
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indicate that age. sex. and maternal severity had no direct effect on achievement in either 
spelliJg/aading or arithmetic. Other predictor variables were related to achievement m van- 
ous ways. 

Voss Margaret M. 0993. December). "I just watched": Family influences on 

°" e Ch SS:SSS^ ^ * pledge in the co, 
text of 2c U inform understanding of his -earning in school. The subject was a fourth 
Ser wh<T c—Sed difficulty in and avoidance of reading; he . 
fi n in the resource room. In contrast, he exhibited interest tn writing workshop and partici- 
pation in school pro cts built around social studies themes. His family included his parents 
Jnd on e s «c Da a were collected during numerous home visits and mcluded ohscnj on 

was suggested that he learned bv apprenticeship, by watching an expert, his tathu. < 1 nkm t 

:^^^^^^^=^^ 

demonstrate strategic reading processes. 

Qluni i ; R(i El izabI-.th. (1994). Points of power: Mexican children in family litera- 
^^'^^rfS^ their parents who participated in a family 

^ hauhese parenls have strvnglhs and alternative ways of know.ng and deahnu vuth 
their . hildren that need to be accepted by schools. 

OKAtiua Lynn, & Sternberg. Robert J. (1993. February). Parental beliefs and 
children's school performance. Child Development. 64. 36-56. 

nvesSa.es beliefs about intelligence from parents of various cultural groups and he 

cultural "nuips: Anglo-American. Cambodian. Filipino. Mexican .mm. grant M man 
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such as social skills, for all groups except Anglo-Americans, who emphasized cognitive 
characteristics such as verbal ability in their conceptions of first grade intelligence. Parental 
beliefs about conformity were negatively correlated with school achievement. 

Martinez. Miriam; Cheynhy, Markay; & Teale. William H. ( 1991 ). Classroom 
literature activities and kindergartners" dramatic story reenactments. In James F. 
Christie (Ed.). Play and early literacy development (pp. 1 19-140). Albany, NY: State 
University of* New York Press. 

Presents a case study of one kindergarten classroom in particular in which spontaneous 
dramatic re-enactments of stories were an integral part of the classroom literacy program. 
Comparisons are made to a second control classroom. Both classrooms were located in an 
urban community in a school where many children were considered to be at-risk. Data were 
collected over one academic year. Both rooms had a core classroom library of about 50 hard- 
back children's books. Baseline data from the classroom library activities were collected 
during the first 4 weeks of the school year. Program intervention was then introduced into 
the experimental class in which the literature program was set up to encourage independent re- 
enactments of stories. Data were collected by two observers who were present in each class- 
room twice weekly for one hour per visit. Information collected on each child included the 
ways in which the books were used and any book related social interaction involving other 
persons in the library center. Teachers maintained logs of books read to the class and lists of 
all books moved into and out of the library center. The experimental teacher also maintained 
a journal in which she recorded her observations relative to children's spontaneous dramatic 
story re-enactments. While there was little difference between the two classrooms in terms 
of the number of book-handling episodes, the ways in which the children interacted with the 
books varied. The experimental classroom is described as a community of readers who read 
stories together, wrote about stories, sang about stories, and acted out stories. Children in the 
experimental classroom frequently selected a activity that contributed to their literacy devel- 
opment. Children in the control classroom engaged in dramatic story re-enactments only in- 
frequently. 

Bi.ooml. David. & E<;an-Roi?i;rtson. Ann. (1993. October/December). The social 
const met ion of intertcxtuality in classroom reading and writing lessons. Reading 
Research Quarterly, 2<V. 305-333. 

Discusses theoretical constructs defining intertcxtuality as a social construction and 
presents a microanalysis of the first grade reading lesson. The lesson analyzed was a 15- 
minute. videotaped discussion of a basal story. The teacher and three pupils were the focus 
of the analysis. The steps involved in the analysis of the lesson were explained, and a de- 
tailed analysis and description of the social construction of intertcxtuality in the lesson nas 
presented. Specific procedures included transcribing the videotape, describing individual mes- 
sages, identifying the boundaries of interactional units, locating the proposal, recognition 
and acknowledgment of interlextuality. describing the social consequence of intertcxtuality 
and locating uses and references to written language. The analysis showed how teachers and 
children may use intertcxtuality to define themselves and each other as readers and as students, 
to form social groups, to identify and validate previous events as sources of knowledge, and 
to construct, maintain, and contest the cultural ideology of the simultaneously occurring 
teacher-class and peer-peer events. 
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IV— 15 Reading interests 

Mellon. Constance A. (1992, August). "It's the best thing in the world!" School 

Library Journal. 38, 37-40, 

Ascertains rural children's preferences for types of literature to l.sten to or to read, 
and examines their reasons for reading and no. reading. Subjee.s were 400 children between 
the ages of 4 and 12. Children were interviewed and/or surveyed by 24 university students 
enrolled in the author's eourse in children's literature. Information for the article stems from 
reports prepared by the university students, quotes from the interviews, as well as sets ot com- 
pleted surveys Findings showed that the majority of children in this study had been read to on 
a regular basis and enjoyed the experience for a variety of reasons. Motivation tor reading 
among children was attributed to a variety of adult influences including those from parents, 
teachers, and librarians. Children reported a wide variation in the nature of the material pre- 
ferred Many of the children were also able to tell why they liked the books they prcterrcd. 
Negative interactions between children and adults pertaining to reading were noted as possi- 
ble sources of reluctance to read among children. 

Mokiuari Kouioer. & Shkoruy. Ravi. (1994. February). Reading habits of uni- 
versity ESL students at different levels of English proficiency and education. Journal 
of Research in Reading, / 7. 46-61. . 

Explores the reading behavior patterns of ESL students diftenng in English proti- 
ciency and education. Subjects were 158 international students (95 undcrgnidua.es and 63 
graduates) enrolled in ESL composition classes at a large university. 1 he TOEFL administered 
to the subjects for purposes of admission to the university was used to class.ty the subjects 
according to English proficiency levels (high vs. low). Subjects completed questionnaires 
assessing their reading habits including types of materials read, volume of read.ng done, and 
perceived abilities in reading. Chi-squarc analyses revealed significant differences in reading 
behavior patterns of subjects varying in levels of English proficiency and education. Subjects 
in hi»h En"lish proficiency groups spent more time reading academic materials than subjects 
in low English proficiency groups. Similarly, graduate ESL students spent more time read.ng 
academic materials than did their undergraduate counterparts. There was no dif ference in time 
spent rcadinc non-academic materials by any group of ESL students. All ESL s udents fell 
thev needed w improve their reading sk.l! regardless of educational level; although high 
English proficiency students as a whole perceived themselves as better readers than low 
English proficiency ones. 

1V-16 Attitudes and atlect toward reading 

Bromi i y Karhn; Wintkrs. Duborah: & Sc hi immkk. Khrri. (1994. February). 
Book buddies: Creating enthusiasm lor literacy learning. The Readmit leat her. 47. 

392 ~ 4 ™", in ,incs .he benefits of a collaborative project that provided for meaningful and au- 
thentic written dialogues between school children and university students. The 20 children 
participating in the project were from three classrooms in a predominantly white, suburban 
middle-class school. All were functioning (>-l 2 months below grade level in read.ng accord- 
ing to the ITBS Each child was randomly paired with one of 20 university students who cor- 
responded with the child through a dialogue journal over a ten-week period 1 he primary 
foci of the dialogues were discussions on mutual interests as well as folktales being read by 
both the university student and the child. University students modeled the creation ot story 
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webs and engaged children in varied interactions with the folktales through webbing Pre- and 
post-administration of a reading attitude survey showed significant improvement in children' , 
attitudes about l.terature. Journal entries showed improvement in content learning literacy 
learning, and behavior. fr 1 

Leland, Christine. & Fitzpatrick. Ruth, (1993. December/ 1 994. January) Cross- 

?7 292-30 1' 0 " bUlldS emhUSiaSm f0r rcadin ? and wri,in g- The Riding Teacher. 

Describes a cross-age project where sixth grade reluctant and below-level readers 
paired with kindergarten pupils 45 minutes weekly from October to June to share reading 
and writing opportunities. The older pupils learned specific strategies to use when reading to 
younger children, when discussing a story together, and when planning, drafting and revis- 
ing an ongmal co-authored story. They set goals for the sessions, observed demonstrations of 
how to maintain the children's attention, and examined picture books, constructing statements 
that they might use to guide interactions. They practiced the readings with their sixth grade 
peers They planned book-related activities for the younger children and planned how thev 
would encourage the k.ndergartners to write. Both groups of children reported liking the col- 
aborat.on Scores on attitude scales were more positive. Sixth graders showed increased en- 
thusiasm lor independent reading at home and at school. Kindergartners wrote more and 
were more eager to read after working with their sixth grade buddies. 

Barnhart. June E.. & Wham, Mary Ann. (1994). Read to me! A program designed 
to enhance children's attitudes toward reading through teacher and parent read 
alouds. In Ehzabeth G. Sturtevant & Wayne M. Linek (Eds.), Pathways for litera- 
cy: Learners teach and teachers learn (pp. 251-257). Pittsburg. KS- College 
Reading Association. 

Implements a program that combined storybook reading experiences in the home and 
school environments in an effort to enhance the reading attitudes of kindergarten second 
and fourth grade pupils. Two intact classrooms at each of the grade levels in an urban ele- 
mentary school were assigned to either .he storybook reading group or the control condition 
The storybook reading group differed from the control group in that the parents of the for- 
mer agreed to read to their child at home at least 15 minutes daily, followed bv the comple- 
tion of an evaluation form on the completed book. Reading attitudes were measured with the 
hU-mentary Reading Attitude Survey at the beginning and end of the 5-month study 
Significant differences between the two groups were calculated usinc chi-square tests at each 
grade !<•• .el. No significant differences were found in attitudes between groups at each -rade 
eve at 'he beginning of the study. At the end of the study, differential patterns across grade 
levels >v W found with the greatest and most consistent increases in positive attitudes obsened 
among kindergartners who were exposed to the program. 

Dansei.son. Kathy Everts. & Tighk. Patty, (1994). Generating response to litera- 
ture with at-risk third grade students. Reading Horizons. J4(3), 257-278. 

Reports the effect of participating in book conversations on children 'smtitudes toward 
books and reading. Two groups of third graders (.,= 18). considered at-risk, met and talked 
about books twice each week for one semester. Discussion was facilitated bv the investigators 
In addition, before discussion, pupils responded to the books in literature logs On a pre- and 
posttest attitude survey, the children showed a general improvement toward reading with 
significant differences on three of the 20 items; that is. pupils were more interested in'read- 
mg a varielv of books, were less hesitant to answer questions, and felt positive about leading 
their school books. Boys' pretest scores v, ere significantly lower than both the girls' scores and 
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their own posttest scores. Transcript excerpts from the children's literature discussion groups 
and literature logs are included, grouped according to the types ot comments that emerged. 
They Sw responses related to the pupils" own experiences, illustration*, critical analy- 
sis, author sense, predictions, book construction, book language, and story eompar.sons. 

Lockwood. Michaki.. (1993). Getting into the rhythm: Children reading poetry. 

Ri ' C ' dh 'shares tetans held with three groups of 10- to 1 1 -year-old children from three dif- 
ferent school settings to explore their attitudes toward poetry. Participants were tcachcr-sc- 
ed. and the settings included a primary school, a junior school, and a middle school he 
children reflected varying reactions to poetry. Their main recommendat.on ^ - >^nge - d- 
crs of poetry was to try to hear the rhythm of a poem. 1 he author concluded that ^ 
with poetry should be promoted and supported. He also suggested that rt may be helpful to talk 
with pupils about the actual process of reading poems. 

L.-Y Thrry C: Schaer. Barbara B.; & DlSMUKES. Betsy W. (1994 January- 
March). Longitudin- 1 study of the reading attitudes and behaviors ot middle school 

students. Reading I syclwlagy, 15, 1 1-38. Il ,, 1 „„;,« 1 ,niin 
Describes a 3-vear study investigating the stability ot altitudes and behaviors ot 2 )0 
middle schoolers and notes whether their scores at the end of the *ird year d.t ^ d ^> ^ 
race or siradc level. Pupils completed the Tealc-Lew.s Rcadmg Attitude Scales (TLRAS) 
■ZZ leading Behavior Profile (RBP) during the first month of each year. Scores were 
vai able for the three subscalcs of the TLRAS (Individual Development. Utilitarian and 
Fnioyment) and for the total TLRAS score. The RBP examined changes over tunc ,n the vol- 
uXv e d g-related behaviors reported by the students. At the end o. the study, data were 
Sab for 1M students. There was a statistically significant rclat.on between the reading m- 
itudes and reported reading behaviors. Total scores for both instruments deehned o cr the 3- 
S period, with greatest decline during the eighth grade year for the TLRAS an d during e 
Seventh grade vcar for the RBP. Scores on the Utilitarian subscale were highest tor all three 
Sa5 levels, followed by the means for Individual Development and Enjoyment subscalcs. 
w t reported vo.untar reading activity level was low over all three years, responses t o m- 
dividual items changed. Students reported more magazine and newspaper read ng h h r I 
year but less voluntary reading and reading for enjoyment. No main effects tor gemkr. race, 
or their interactions were significant. 

YOP." Ri'TH Hki.kn. & Drkhi.r. Makiam Jean. (1994). Effects of active compre- 
hension instruction on attitudes and motivation in reading. Reading Honzons. J4, 

" * investigates whether participation in self-questioning activities promotes a more positive 
,t,i,udc tow arc 1 reading instruct!™ than answering teacher-posed questions and explores whether 
Jup Is w u, participate in self-questioning instruction demonstrate a greater motivation to read. 
I was id by the number of target books borrowed from the library. 

Ide uirls and 16 bovs were randomly assigned to the active comprehension ai d te acber 
pote 1 q , stion groups! Materials were excerpts from 10 previously unfamiliar novels hat w^e 
placed n the classroom and school library. M ANOVA indicated a signihcant d.t.crence between 
™ on the two dependent variables. Pupils in the active comprehension g ™P " 
inificantly greater number of positive responses to the class. No significant diftcrcm. w s 
ound between the active comprehension and .eacher-posed question groups t~b c>. ta, ■ 
get books borrowed from the library; children in both groups borrowed tew target books. 
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Moravvski, Cynthia M. & McKinnon. Margarht. (1993. Fall). Students' early 
recollections of learning to read: Implications for reading development in a voca- 
tional classroom. Journal of Reading Education, 19, 51-64. 

Explores how insights pained from vocational education students" early recollection of 
learning to read can be used to enhance their literacy development within a vocational class 
Five of 1 1 students (CA=16 to 20 years) enrolled in a vocational Child Care class, who were 
classified as slow learners, agreed to be interviewed about their early recollection of learning 
to read (KRLR). The ERI.Rs were collected through audiotape: each student was asked to re^ 
port his or her earlier recollection about learning to read as a distinct, one-time event. As a 
form of corroboration, students were also interviewed about how they perceived themsehes 
as readers and what strategies they used to cope with reading demands of the classroom. 
Overall, recollections of the five students indicated they perceived themselves as learning to 
read under the guidance of a teacher, in a school setting, and at an older age (7 to 10 years). For 
all five students. learning to read was a negative experience. The responses were consistent 
with their current self-perceptions and behaviors related to the reading process. 

Stonk. Nancy R. (1994. Spring). Self-evaluation and self-motivation for college de- 
velopmental readers. Research and Teaching in Developmental Education. 10. 53-62. 

Summarizes the data collected from three interviews with 1 1 community college stu- 
dents to determine changes in their views of reading, the strategies they used while reading, 
and their perspectives on themselves as readers. Students were simultaneously enrolled in a de- 
velopmental reading course and a sociology course and were interviewed at the beginning of the 
course dun ice state), at the end of the cours- (completer stage), and two months after course 
completion (expert stage). In the interview, students answered 10 questions, read a passage and 
applied a preferred strategy to the reading, and taught their preferred strategy to the interview- 
er. Students rated their comprehension of the passage and explained how they knew the degree 
of their understanding. They also explained what questions they asked themselves before, dur- 
ing, and after reading and explained why they asked themselves these questions. Interview data 
suggested that students became more confident in their ability to apply and revise their reading 
strategies. They became better comprehended who were able to evaluate themselves and their 
reading processes. More of them felt more confident in and more motivated bv their learniti". 



IV-17 Personality, self-concept, and reading 

Bt'ss. Katih i:i n: Gincu cs. Jamj-s: & Prici,, Jay. ( 1993. November). Parent-teacher 
temperament ratings and student success in reading. Heading Psxt holovx 14 
311-323. ' " " 

Fxaniines the relation between temperament and reading achievement. Included were 
102 second graders, half of whom were identified as high ability readers and half as low 
ability readers. Temperament questionnaires requesting ratings on the pupils' aetivit\ level, 
adaptability, approach-withdrawal, emotional intensity, distractibility. and persistence were 
administered to both the teachers and the parents of each subject. Findings of multiv ariate dis- 
criminant analyses of the data revealed that differences between teacher and parental ratings 
were more pronounced for low ability readers than high ability readers. As compared to their 
teachers, parents of low ability leaders viewed their children as more adaptable, approachable, 
and persistent. Teachers and parents similarly perceived low ability readers as distraetiblc. 
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Buti l-R Rt'TH & Makinov-Gi.assman. DeoaNH. (1994. May). The effects of edu- 
cational placement and grade level on the self-perceptions of low achievers and stu- 
dents with learning disabilities. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 27, 325-334. 

Investigates the effect of ace and educational placement on the feelings of competence 
in different domains of children with learning disabilities and examines the degree to which 
self-perceptions arc domain specific or dependent on perceived scholastic competence. 1o de- 
termine whether regularly exposing children with LD to nondisablcd peers will enhance or 
undermine their self-esteem, 222 Israeli children (127 boys. 95 girls) in grades 3 5. and 7 were 
compared The sample comprised 68 children with LD attending special schools. 68 children 
with LD attending special classes in regular schools, and 86 nonidcntit.ed low achievers m 
rc-ular classes. Measures of perceived competence and perceived achievement were admin- 
istered Preliminary analyses yielded no significant effects involving sex. secular or religious 
schools or homeroom. As expected, perceived competence was similar and high in all groups 
at grade 1 but was higher among the special school group than among the special class and low 
achieving groups at grade 5. The benefits of special schools were less clear at grade 7. 

1 1 wis Jii l (1993) Effects of a precollege reading co>:,s ? on the academic self- 
esteem of urban college students. In Timothy V. Rasinski & Nancy D. Padak (Eds.). 
inquiries in literacy learning and instruction, (pp. 47-55). Pittsburg. KS: College 

Reading Association. 

Assesses the effects of a precollege reading course on the academic self-esteem of ur- 
ban college students. The sample consisted of 102 students and 5 faculty members. The stu- 
dents were enrolled in a precollege. nonercdit reading course based on the results of the New 
Jersey Basic Skills Test. Of this sample. 92 students in seven classes and S faculty members 
completed both pre- and post-phases of the study. A student questionnaire, the measure of self - 
esteem was administered at the beginning and end of the reading course. It consisted of J) 
items on which students rated themselves in regard to their perceived abiht.es to participate 
successfully in an academic environment. A 12-item faculty questionnaire was administered 
at the end of the course and focused on the type and percentage of time devoted to both in- 
structional materials and alternative groupings. Mean scores on the student questionnaires 
were calculated for pre- and poststudy administrations, and comparisons were analyzed ac- 
cording to age group ( 1 8 to 20. 21 to 24. and 25 and older), academic cluster (study skills 
reading skills, participating in college classrooms, and expectation of a successful future), and 
instructional emphasis (small group, paired learning, and large group). End of semester self- 
esteem scores were significantly higher than the pretest scores for students in all age eatc- 
Kories There was a significant mean increase in all academic clusters, with the most signifi- 
cant mean increase in the area of students' perceptions of reading skills. Evaluation of !he 
instructor questionnaire revealed no discernible differences in the types of materials used but 
showed difference in how instruction was delivered. Classes with small group instruction 
showed a much larger mean gain in student self-esteem. 

McCutchi on, John W., & Smith. William E. ( 1 993). Relationships among field de- 
pendence-independence, reading instruction, and reading achievement. In Timothy 
V Rasinski & Nancy D. Padak (Eds.). Inquiries in literacy learning and instruc- 
tion (pp 1 25-1 34). Pittsburg, KS: College Reading Association. 

f' xaniiiies the relations among field dependence-field independence (H)l). instruc- 
tional orientation (whole language or reading skills), and reading achievement. Participants 
were 89 third grade pupils attending two elementary schools; one school was selected because 
of its whole language orientation (n=50), and the other was chosen lieeau.se of its reading skills 
orientation (n=W). The SDRT was administered as the pre- j.ost-study measure of reading 
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achievement. The Group t Imbedded Figures 'lew w as administered in the fall to determine the 
extent to which learners held field dependent or field independent orientations. Mean scores 
on the SORT measures for the skills gr.iup and whole language group and for field depen- 
dent and Held independent learners were compared. The data revealed no significant relation 
between FD1 and SDRT Total Reading achievement. The field independent subgroup did 
demonstrate significantly higher achievement gains than the field dependent subgroup on the 
Structural Analysis subtest. The remaining significant reading achievement gains were at- 
tributed to reading instruction. Pupils in the reading skills subgroup showed significantly high- 
er achievement gains in the Auditory Vocabulary subtest. The whole language subgroup 
demonstrated superior gains on the comprehension subtests and total comprehension score. 
No significant interactions among FDI, reading instruction, and reading achievement were ob- 
served. 



IV— 1 8 Readability and legibility 

McF.ni-:ani:y. John 11. ( 1994). Neural networks for readability analysis. Journal of 
Educational Computing Research. Md), 79-93. 

Reports on the performance of six artificial neural networks designed to analyze the 
readability of text. The networks described are Fry Net. Number Nets 1 & 2, Activation Nets 
1 & 2. and the Fry Activation Net. The Fry Net ami Number Nets 1 & 2 report readability in 
terms ol a grade equivalent. The other networks provide non-numerical reports of readability 
showing a distribution of activation \ alues across se\eral grade levels. Preliminary analvses 
indicate a relatively low correlation coefficient between visual input systems and expert 
judgments. However, the author asserts that the non-numerical report of readability may be 
more ektseh aligned to the concept of readability than grade cquiv alent scores and may ad- 
dress some of the concerns regarding the lack of precision of readability formulas. 

MiliUt;i.i\K, Wti MAM H.: Gi KKi. Ji-.an A.: & Hooykk. Hikam D. ( 1993. January). The 
effect ol print si/c on achievement in mathematics problem solving. School Science 
and Mathematics. VJ. 20-23. 

Reports a study conducted on first, second, and third graders (o determine whether per- 
formance on items similar to those found on nationally standardized achievement tests is in- 
fluenced b\ the type size of the problem. Iowa Testing Programs staff developed and field test- 
ed items that were randomly assigned to children participating in ITBS pilot testing programs. 
Three type sizes. IS-point. 14-piuni and 12-point. were used for first grade problems-, two type 
sizes, 12-point and 10 point, were used for second grade and third grade problems. No statis- 
tically significant influence of type size on problem-solving perlonn.ince was noted. The re- 
searchers suggest abandoning the large-type-l'or-sniall-child convention and suggest using 
smaller tv pe tor printing texts and tests. 

BRUT o,\\ Buun- K.: (It i <;o/„ S \\n: & Cii x nn. Shawn 1 1 993). Impact of good and 
poor writing on learners: Research and theory. In Bruce K. Britton. Arthur 
Woodward. & Marilyn Binkley (I-ds.i. I earning from textbooks: Theory and prac- 
tice (pp. I -40). Hillsdale. N.I: Lawrence Krlbaum Associates. 

Summarizes anil briefls reviews research investigating the impact of text quality on 
learning. In the first section ol the chapter, the authors cite studies that investigated learning 
from modified text. Of these. 34 were successful attempts to improve learning h\ rewriting 
texts. 4 resulted in latUire to show improved learning, and 5 found that lewniing improved 
problem sob mg but not recall. In other instances 22 studies involved successful attempts to 
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improve texts bv adding linguistic or paralinguistic elements to them without rewriting or oth- 
erwise changing the text. A second section of the chapter presents a study testing how well 30 
undergraduates could judge which of a pair of texts would be remembered best on a hypothet- 
ical test to be given the following day. The texts included 14 pairs in which previous research 
had demonstrated that the rewritten version would be recalled better and 6 pairs in which the 
rewritten version had not been remembered better than the original. Thm: was a 959S- accura- 
cy rate in the judging of the 20 text comparisons. Another section of the chapter describes a 
study in which 1 75 undergraduates read one of several versions of a text: the original, one mod- 
ified using principles based on a cognitive theory of learning (principled version), a heuristic 
revision completed by one of the authors, or a readability formula revision. Three tests were 
used to assess comprehension: free recall, multiple-choice, and inference questions. Test per- 
formance was better for the principled version as opposed to the original version on recall and 
inference but not on the multiple-choice task. The heuristic version showed better perfor- 
mance than the original on multiple-choice and free recall. The readability formula revision did 
not show differences in performance from the original version on any measures. 



1V-I9 Literacy acquisition 

Ruwfi, DliBORAH Wei ls. (1994). Preschoolers us a'ttlmrs: Literacy learning in the 
social world of the classroom. Crcsskill. NJ: Hampton Press. Inc. 

Reports an ethnographic study into how literacy learning occurred in the curncular en- 
vironment of a dav care center. The study was conducted in one classroom of 2 1 3- and 4-year- 
olds in a center located on the edge of a campus of a large university. Most Irequently there 
were three adults, including the author who took an interactive role, in the classroom. I he cen- 
ter's literacy environment was designed to immerse children in a variety of functional oppor- 
tunities to read and write. The researcher was in the classroom generally three days a week 
for eight months. Data collection techniques included participant/ observation, held notes in 
setting and after exit, collection of artifacts, audiotapes and videotapes, photographs, informal 
interviews with teachers and children, and indefinite triangulation. One chapter of the analy- 
sis is devoted to the role of conversation in literacy learning. It was f.:lt that conversation 
was a means by which children built common meanings and explored gaps net ween their 
own meanines and those of others in their community Other chapters interpret data on the role 
of metacognition in early literacy learning, the role of hypothesis generation and testing, and 
literacy learning as a sociocognitive process. 

Vi'Kt UCH, Carol. ( 1991 ). Materials and modeling: Promoting literacy during play. 
In James F. Christie (ed.k Play and early literacy development, (pp. 215-231 ). 
Albany. NY: State University of Ne.v York Press. 

Compares children's literate behaviors during free play in two settings (betore litera- 
cy enrichment and during literacy enrichment) and three time periods (before, during, and 
after modeling during literacy enrichment). Subjects were 38 kindergartners in two classes, 
both taught bv the same teacher. Following a baseline data collection period, undergraduate re- 
search assistants set up the dramatic play area in the classroom as a bank. On the thud and 
fourth day following the intervention, the undergraduate assistants entered the bank setting 
once durinii each S-minute period of each free-play period to model literacy behaviors with the 
materials. On the final dav of the bank dramatic play setting, children played without adult 
modeling and data were collected using a time-sampling procedure. A second dramatic play 
setting followed the same procedures. Analysis ol data revealed that the enrichment ot the dra- 
matic play area was effective in increasing the percentage of time spent in free-play literate be- 
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haviors with only one of the groups. Children did spend more time engaged in literate behav- 
iors in the dramatie play setting following intervention than before. Adult modeling impaet- 
ed significantly on the children in the morning kindergarten session in the bank setting and 
on the afternoon ehildren*s literate behavior in the second setting. 

Roberts. Bf.th. (1992). The evolution of the young child's concept of word as a 
unit of spoken and written language. Reading Research Quarterly. 27(2). 124-138. 

Investigates the evolution of the concept of word in beginning readers and the rela- 
tion between cognitive development and acquisition of the concept. Subjects included 32 chil- 
dren from preschool to second grade level and ranged in age from 5-5 to 7-9. From a Piagetian 
perspective, children were at three different operational levels in relation to their cognitive de- 
velopment. Data we're collected in three different individual interviews conducted over a I- 
year period. A seriation task and a sorting task, done in the first session, were used to assess 
the level of cognitive functioning. The concept of word tasks, administered at the other two 
sessions, included word unit identification, sentence dictation spacing, sentence dictation ex- 
planation, and word unit explanation. Findings indicated that tacit awareness of word in both 
spoken and w ritten language is acquired prior to explicit awareness of word, and that the tac- 
it knowledge underlies children's performance on explicit word concept tasks. Explicit aware- 
ness of word in w ritten language preceded explicit awareness of word in spoken language. The 
evolution of explicit concept of word is related both to experiences with written language 
and to cognitive development. 

Phu.KGRINI. A.D.. & Gai.ua. Lkk, ( 1991 ). Longitudinal relations among preschool- 
ers* symbolic play, metalinguistic verbs, and emergent literacy. In James F. Christie 
(Ed.). Play and early literacy development (pp. 47-67). Albany. NY: State University 
of New York Press. 

Summarizes the authors' longitudinal research examining ways in which two aspects 
of symbolic play (abstract transformations and use of metalinguistic verbs) predict emergent 
literacy. In particular two longitudinal studies, one short and one long, are discussed. 
Participants in the short study were in three classrooms in a university preschool and were 
divided into an older group (n=26) with a mean age of 55 months and a younger group (n=24) 
with a mean age of 43.56 months. Children's free play was videotaped for nine 15-niinute ses- 
sions during the fall and w inter terms, and the data were analyzed for symbolic play transfor- 
mations and metalinguistic verb usage. In add. lion. IQ and literate behavior (a writing and a 
reading t; sk) were assessed. Only IQ was found to predict younger children's writing; for old- 
er children. IQ. symbolic play, and idiomatic verbs predicted writing. Symbolic play was not 
a significant predictor of children's emergent reading status. For older children, the use of met- 
alinguistic process verbs was positive predictor of emergent reading status; for younger chil- 
dren, the use of idiomatic verbs was a negative predictor. The second study examined the re- 
lations among the same variables but w ith a longer longitudinal lag. Findings were similar to 
those of the shorter study. 

ScHKADi-.K. Caroi Tayi.ok. (1991 ). Symbolic play. A source of meaningful engage- 
ments with writing and reading. In James F. Christie (Fid.). Play and early literacy 
development (pp. 189-213). Albany, NY: State University of New York Press. 

Reports two naturalistic studies of play and early literacy. In Study I. the written language 
used by young children within the context ot symbolic play is examined. Participants included 
seven prekindcrgartcn children in an early childhood education center: ages ranged from 5 to 5.5 
years. I )ata were collected on 1 5 days during a 3- week period and included v ideotapes of spon- 
taneous symbolic play and licld notes by a nonpar! ieipanl observer. Children's use of written 
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language was coded into se\en categories. The analysis indicated that children wrote tor instru- 
mental, regulatory, interactional, personal, and informational purposes. Study 2 explored the 
teacher's use of symbolic play as a teaching/learning medium for early literacy development. 
Participants were four prekindergarten teachers. Data collection procedures included vidcotapings 
and audiotapings of the teachers' and children's behaviors and language during symbolic play, 
children's written language productions, and teacher-recorded observations of children's writing 
and reading behaviors. Teachers' interaction styles were coded as either extending or redirecting. 
Each teacher demonstrated both styles, but to different degrees: however, all four used more ex- 
tending style than redirecting style. The findings demonstrated that teachers were able to use sym- 
bolic play as a teaching/learning medium for early literacy development. 

CHRISTIE. Jamks F, ( 1991 ). Psychological research on play: Connections with early 
literacy development. In James F. Christie (Ed.). Play and early literacy development 
( pp, 27-43). Albany, NY; State University of New York Press. 

Reviews four areas of psychological play research having implications for using play 
to facilitate early literacy development: characteristics of play, age trends in play behavior, 
play settings, and play training. It is noted that research into the characteristics of play have 
identified elements such as self-selection and child-centered control as factors that make class- 
room literacy activities more play-like and enjoyable for children. Play training studies have 
shown the importance of adult involvement in children's dramatic play and have revealed 
that teachers, by suggesting and modeling appropriate literacy activities, can encourage chil- 
dren to incorporate literacy activities into their dramatizations. Findings from play research 
have led to the identification of guidelines for arranging and equipping classroom areas in 
order to encourage literacy -related dramatic play. 

Haul. Num.. ( 1991 ). Play and the emergence of literacy. In James F. Christie (Ed.). 
Play and early literacy development (pp. 3-25). Albany, NY: State University of 
New York Press. 

Reviews research linking play and the emergence of literacy. It is concluded that play 
provides a context within which the emergence of literacy can be manifested and explored. 
The author cautions, though, that play should not be subsidiary to the teacher's instructional 
desires. Research findings indicate that when children arc offered the opportunity to demon- 
strate literacy behavior in appropriate play situations, they show a commitment to literacy, a 
knowledge about literacy, and an inquisitiveness about literacy. 

Ni- 1 'man. Si san B.. & Roskos. K.ATHY. (1991). The influence of literacy-enriched 
play centers on preschoolers' conceptions of the functions of print. In James F. 
Christie (Ed. ). Play and early literacy development (pp. 1 67-1 87). Albany. NY: State 
University of New York Press. 

Conducts an exploratory study into the effects ot literacy-enriched play centers on 
children's in\ oh ement w ith print. Subjects were 37 preschool age children. Preschoolers were 
individually administered the Sand form of Conventions About Print (CAP) test: two obser- 
vational measures ot involvemeni with literacy activities during free play were done prior to 
the intervention phase of the study One month following the implementation of the literacy 
enriched environment, additional systematic observations were made of the number and 
quality of children's engagements with literacy during play. A second form of the CAP was ad- 
ministered also. Scores on the t'AP rose significantly as did the average number of literacy 
demonstrations engaged in during play. The qualitative analysis aspect of the study com- 
pared descriptions of literacy demonstrations during play before and after intervention. It 
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was found thai literacy in ptay became ( I ) more useful. (2) more situation-based. (3 ) more uni- 
tied and sustained. (4) more interactive, and (5) more role defined. 

Dahl. Karin L. (1993). Children's spontaneous utterances during early reading 
25 279-294 nS,rUC,l ° n Wh ° ,e " Ianguage dassrooms - J( »mial of Reading Behavior, 

Bxamines the spontaneous utterances of first grade inner-city children in whole language 
classrooms m two urban sites in order to discern learner perceptions of reading and writino The 
subjects were 1 2 pupils. 6 at each site, who were chosen randomly while they were in kindergarten 
Data were gathered across the first grade year by conducting observations twice weekly The 
context tor each utterance was documented in field notes recording instructional context. learner 
behavior, and social interactions. Three selection criteria were used to select utterances for the 
analysis: spontaneity, being embedded in acts of reading and writing, and explanatory value The 
87 utterances meeting the criteria for selection were categorized using the constant comparative 
method lor category formation. The analysis revealed five ,rends in terms of learner perceptions 
ol beginning reading and writing: ( 1 ) nearly half ofthe utterances were metacognitive statements 
reporting learner self-appraisal and self .management; (2) learners were concerned with 
sound/symbol relations and argued with peers about them; (3) hypotheses about reading reflect- 
ed learner patterns of development, teacher demonstrations, and classroom experiences- (4) learn- 
ers paid close attention to patterns in letters and words: and (5) learners" interpretations of their 
whole language classrooms included notions about the interrelatedness of reading and writing. 

YADhN. David B.. Jr.; Smoi.kin. L.-ura B.; & MacGii.i.ivray. Lalirih. (1993) A 
psyehogenetic perspective on children's understanding about letter associations 
during alphabet book readings. Journal of Reading Behavior, 2.5( 1 ). 43-68. 

Reports two preschoolers' understandings about letter-sound associations during re- 
peated alphabet book and story book read alouds with their parents over a 30-day period 
C hildren s responses were coded for content of what was said (comments about letters numbers 
words, and directionality ) and for dialogic interaction (the dynamics ofthe dialogue). Examples 
ol parent-child interactions are included to demonstrate the differences in parents" and children's 
understandings ol the texts and ihcr purposes. Observations are discussed in light of Pia»etian 
theory. The researchers suggest that children first associate letters with anv pictured object 
then with selected words in the oral text, and later with initial sound segments in words. 

Edwards. Linda H. ( 1994. Spring). Kid's eye view of reading: Kindergartens talk 
about learning how to read. Childhood Education. 70. 1 37-14 1 . 

Interviews kindergartners at the end of the school vear to ascertain their perspectives 
on learning to read. Subjects included all pupils in the author's class (n=24) While two were 
reported to have exhibited reading skill at the beginning ofthe school year two-thirds were 
considered well on their wa> to ! coming fluent readers at the end ofthe vear, and all were re- 
ported to have gained crucial understandings about print. Thcv had been provided an instruc- 
tional program reflecting a whole language philosophy. The children were interviewed indi- 
vidually. Results indicated that all children saw themselves as readers. More than 7S<~,( 
indicated that they had learned to read during kindergarten or when they were S years old 
I hc\ indicated awareness of the various components ofthe reading process, showed aware- 
ness ol the visual aspects of reading, and voiced multiple strategies for figurinu out unknown 
words (i.e., sound n out. think about what word to use, remember what it savs. believe vou can 
do .1 ask someone else). Almost 60'; ofthe class said thai reading was easy, and most indi- 
cated thai practice was the single most important factor in learnina to read Ofthe 4S<:( who 
acknowledged assistance in learning to read, two-thirds gave credit to faniiU members one- 
third lo classmates, and one child mentioned teacher assistance. 
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i-Ai.LON. Irmie. & AlXRN, JoBrth. (1994. April). Where the deer and the cantaloupe 

nlav The Reading Teacher, 47. 546-551. , , 

1 vplores one kindergarten teacher's insights into her pupils" wr.t.ng To address what 
teachers can learn about children's understanding of written language and how their writing 
reveals content knowledge, the researchers gathered and analyzed eight years of kindergarten 
children's writing. The collection included both self-sponsored and teaeher-ass.gned writing 
The teacher's observations and conclusions arc reported across four content areas: social stud- 
ies math, science, and literature. Pupils' writing in social studies revealed both misconcep- 
tions and applications. In mathematics, writing and drawing provided app .cations of mathe- 
matical concepts and conventions. Further, literary displays of storybook language appeared 
in the children's writing when it was viewed from a literature perspective. It was concluded that 
children's writing provides insights into their interpretations of their learning experiences. 

Torchhk. Joseph K.: Wagner. Richard K.: & Rashotth. Carol A. (1994. May). 
Longitudinal studies of phonological processing and reading. Journal of Learning 

Disabilities. 27. 276-286. . . , , . 

Presents the major findings of a longitudinal study of the structure of the phonologi- 
cal processing skill of voung children both before and after reading instruction begins, the sun- 
cities and differences i.Hhe growth rate of phonological ski... and the causa, re a„o, b. 
tween phonological skills and reading. A measurement model or each eons. rue v as te ed 
in an earlier study. A battery of 22 tasks assessing five phonological abilities, reading and 
p i, skills.' and general verbal ability was administered to 288 eh.Uren a, the begm- 
Lg of kindergarten, first, and second grades. Reading and phonological skills were measured 
a. all assessment points in the longitudinal study. Analysis ol growth rates or each ol the 
phonological variables (serial naming, isolated naming, synthesis, analysis, and memo y pn - 
vided support for the model identifying five distinct but correlated abiht.es 1 he «l jKjh 
between kindergarten and second grade indicated that reading-related phonological sk I s were 
remarkably stable during this period. Each of the phonological processing abilities had a g- 
nifiean, causal relation to subsequent reading development. However, using : a > s.rue 
cuc uion model, the researchers report only phonological analys.s had a significant c tec. « 
wVd-rcading skill. Analysis further indicated that prereading skill in kindergarten did in tact 
have a significant causal effect on subsequent development of phonological sk. 1 Ho^u 
.his effect was moderate when compared with the effect ol phonological skills an reading. 

Sum Sirvi'N A . & Murray. Bruce A. (1993). Environmental print, phonemic 
awareness, letter recognition, and word recognition. In Donald J. Leu & Charles K. 
Kin/.er {lids.), Examining central issues in literacy research, theory, and practice 
(nn -n7_->l-») Chicago. IL: National Reading Conference. 

""r-xplares the relations between children's knowledge of letters, phonemes, and cm >- 
omental print in their emerging reading skills. Subjects were 1.3 k.ndergarten and firs 
grade children from one P , ivate and one public elementary school. Ind.v.duallv each eh, \ »a 
asked to read some IV.miliar logos, given an alphabet recognu.on task and P^»« m ^*^ s 
measures, asked to ide.U.fy environmental print taken Iron, the logos, and gne an 1R . 
Regression analyses were used to compare the amount of unique variance associated w 
difLnt variables in two different conceptions of how children learn to read words. I he t 
„ d uggests .ha. children learn words a. leas, par,!, through exposure to cnvronnien 

in, m tht regression models, children's knowledge of letters and phonological awareness 
"both account ttr more variance i„ wo.d knowledge than does the abi ..y to ■dent.ly logos. 
Children seemed not to attend to the words in logos unless they were already readmg words. 
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Shei.ton. Bui, (1994. April). Shawnacy: A lesson in learning. Relating. 2« 2^1 

Describes the author \ experiences as a speech and language pathologist working for 
one year with Shawnacy. a 6-year-old child with communication problems. Excerpts from 
Shawnacy s writing and transcripts from communicative exchanges between Shawnacy and 
others are included to support the author's reflections on the child's language and literacy 
development. Lessons focused on self-sponsored and teacher-initiated writing opportunities" 
Under guidance. Shawnacy worked to use a variety of strategies, including wav.s to clarify 
h.s verbal messages. When writing, he used his own previous journal entries, teacher com" 
ments. and print within the classroom to gel correct spellings. He learned to go back to the 
beginning of the sentence when he became •Muck" during reading: in addition, he used the 
strategy ol asking for help. Using techniques to support Shawnacy 's awareness of letter-sound 
relations, his teacher noted that his writing became more readable over lime, his willingness 
to take risks increased, and he began to read storybooks and to volunteer to read his own 
written work. By mid-May, he was able to match 25«* of the sounds in his writing with the 
words he pronounced as he read back his story and was strongly motivated to write 
Shawnacy s confidence as a reader, writer, and speaker was supported by opportunities to 
collaborate with peers and to find his own way through reading and writing. 

Baroni:. DtA.Ni:. ( 1 993). Dispelling the myths: Focusing on the literacy development 
of children prcnatally exposed to crack/cocaine. In Donald J. Leu & Charles K 
Kmzcr (Eds.). Examining central issues in literacy research, theory and practice 
(pp. 197-206). Chicago. IL: National Reading Conference. 

Reports on initial findings of a 7-year longitudinal study examining the literacy devel- 
opment of 26 children prcnatally exposed to crack/cocaine. The state welfare system identified 
children who tested positive toreraek/eocainc exposure shortly before their birth' Rich child was 
in a stable foster or adoptive family situation. The study began in the fall of 1990 with interviews 
« Uh parents m then homes and informal observations of the child's literacy F-'ach child w is 
observed monthly either at home or at school for 60- to 90-minute periods. Initially thea- were 
17 boys and 9 girls, ranging in age from 18 month to 7 years. The majority of the children were 
3 and 4 years old. During monthly school or home observations, all events were recorded- 
however, certain literacy behaviors were targeted for observation. At the end of 2 vears all 
children were found to tic within the parameters of literacy development established in the study 
Although the children qualified for special education at very voung aces, they were continually 
assessed ami dismissed from additional services in the primary grades when appropriate With 
support, these children are becoming readers and writers in the same ways most children do 



1V-20 Studies on the reading process 

SwaHJWi. Mi i \m-.. (1994. May). Constructing the perspective of teachcr-as-rcader 
A framework lor studying response to student writing. Research in the Teachinv of 
English. 28. I 75-207. ~ 

Provides a framework for analyzing the multiple aspects of reader perspective in a 
teacher s approach to writing instruction. The framework is based on an examination of one 
high school knglish teacher's written comments on her students' papers, as well as on obser- 
vation ol her classroom over one semester. The study specifically considered how the teacher's 
written comments reflected the perspective she brings to her reading of the students' u riling 
and whether she changed or altered her perspective for different students ami types of texts 
Data sources revealed five oncntations of the teacher's perspective toward student writing- in- 
terpretive, social, eogmtive/emotive. evaluation, and pedagogical. AnaUsis showed that the 
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teacher's perspective as a reader, as reflected by her written comments on eight ocal studc. ts 
papers, differed across students, especially for the two students at either end ol the abi it> 
range Her perspective also differed across writing assignments, reveahns differences in the 
dif ficulty of the assignments in ways no, predicted by the theory underlying the 
sequence. Grounded in the social processes of writing and reading in the context of the class- 
room, the framework gives researchers and teachers a way to explore reader Pwspcrtm. n 
teacher response to student writing and discover its influence on writing and learning to write. 

Knight Stephanie L. (1992. July/ August). Relation between elementary students- 
perceptions of teacher behaviors and reading strategy. Journal <>( bduattmiml 

^'"'"investigates 7 the relation between elementary pupils" perceptions of their teachers- in- 
structional behaviors and their reported cognitive strategy use during reading comprehen- 
sion Subjects included 141 grade 3. 4. and 5 pupils from one elementary school and were 
primarily from low income families of Hispanic origin. The Reading Strategies Survey (RSS) 
was administered. The RSS consists of three parts: ( 1 ) an independent level narrative pas- 
sage in which pupils were directed to think about what they were doing or thinking as they 
read the passage silently: (2) a series of questions about the use of 13 spec.I.c cognitive read- 
in- strategies in which pupils were asked to indicate whether they engaged ,n each strategy al- 
ways, most of the time, some of the time, or never: and (3) a Uker. type scale u, , which ehldre 
we're to indicate the existence and extent of specific instruction by their reading teacher on 
each of the strategies. The third part also asked pupils tor their level of agreement w .til state- 
ments designed to examine their perception of nine classroom processes a teacher might uscv 
C hildren reported using 6 of the 1 3 strategies most of the time: the three reported as mos 
2SS.lv used were changing speed, concentrating, and rereading. Pup Is reported that mo« 
of the time their teachers showed or told them how to use only 3 ol the 1 3 strategic v * h n 
infrequent instruction in the remainder. There were seven sign.tican. ditfercnees between eh I- 
dren s reported strategy use and their perceptions of teacher instruction in those strateg.es n 
all instances, children reported using strategies more frequently than they perceived receiv 
i„g instraetion in .hem. Results of a canonical correlation analysis between the set ol lead c 
behaviors and the set of pupil strategies suggested that pup.l interpretations ol particular 
combinations of teacher behaviors may inlluence the.r strategy use. Sets ol eact c x bchav _ 
iors. considered together, may cue pupils to the depth o. processing requ.red fo the task a, 
hand and eventuallv determine the strategies chosen to accomplish a task, hndings suggested. 
,«, that pupils do not always respond to perceptions of specific instruction m strateg.es bs us- 
in.Mhc strategies that then" perceive as being taught: rather, they appear in extract cues pro- 
vided by the combination of specific strategy instruction and gener.c teacher hehauors. 

Rowt-HAi n. Cindy Hai i,v. ( 1994. April). Surprising conversations. Railing. 2H 
3S- 38 

" Reports a scries of conversations ov er hooks between a teacher-researcher and her first 
grade pup I. As the hov searched for meaning in his reading, his teacher reflected , hi«h on her 
o teaching as well as her participation in a .cachcr-rescarchcr s.udv group. Through au- 
o ,pcs of interactions with the child, the teacher discovered her reliance on sounding out s 
emph 'i'ed strategy of word identification: her own perceptions and >^«»**£ 
leading are contrasted with this recorded teaching behavior. Subsequent excerpts .eflec I e 
boy's own efforts to find and describe strategies lor becoming a reader, his awareness o he 
functions ot reading, and the teacher's continuing encouragement and support ot his e Hurts. 
, , her-researcher reports her focus as helping her pupil become- aware o. his own earn - 
,„,, mu | his was s ol' making meaning. Although the child's v icnv „ ol the reading process l»,o - 
e, ed there was also ev ulence ot .egrcsston. Nevertheless, theie were repeated examples ol the 
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hoy informing the teacher in various ways how he connected his own experience to (Ik- read- 
ing process to make it meaningful. 

Hyona. Ji'kka. ( 1994. Jan./Fcb./March). Processing of topic shifts by adults and 
children. Reading Research Quarterly, 29. 76-90. 

Uses on-line processing to investigate the topic-shift phenomena of readers taking 
more processing time when new topics are initiated in text. Subjects in Experiment I were 
e. V .neneed and less experienced readers. 2X adults and 43 fifth graders, who were exposed to 
two modes of text presentation: normal mode and erase mode. Normal mode allowed read- 
ers to look back to prev.ous sentences, while erase mode presented one sentence at a time In 
the normal mode, topic boundaries were visually signaled by new paragraphing so that topic 
sh.f.s were explicitly marked. Adults read more rapidly than children and topic-shift sentences 
were given longer reading times than topic-progression sentences. Adult readers seemed to 
reread sentences or look back into the text more frequently than the fifth graders. A stronger 
Uip.c-sh.ft effect was noticed with the normal presentation mode than with the erase mode 
hxperm.ent 2 compared 33 university students with 35 scholasticallv successful and Y> 
scholasncal y unsuccessful fifth graders to determine if ability to monitor comprehension 
processes played a significant role in determining topic-shift and if poorer comprehended 
would have smaller topic-shift effects. Adults read more rapidly and demonstrated a greater 
topic-shi It effect on difficult ex, ,sitory texts but not on easy narratives. Presentation mode 
normal and erase, did not significantly influence the processing of the topic shifts. 

Carvhk. Ronald P. ( 1992). Kflecl of prediction activities, prior knowledge and 
text type upon amount comprehended: Using rauding theory to critique schema the- 
ory research. Reading Research Quarterly. 27(2). 164-174. 

Describes and critiques two previously published studies showing the importance of 
prediction activities, prior knowledge, and text type on the amount of comprehension durin° 
reading. 1 he two studies are then evaluated from the different perspectives of schema theory 
and rauding theory. The review of the two studies concludes that prediction activities did not 
lacilitate comprehension, that prior knowledge had a relatively small unique effect on the 
amount of comprehension, and that text type was not important. A case is made that the data 
underlying the general importance of the three schema theory variables are questionable un- 
der normal reading (rauding) circumstances. It is contended that the three variables appear to 
be relevant to studying difficult material but not to the reading process ordinarily engaged in 
by elementary and secondary students. Students very likely must be (breed to shift out of the 
normal reading process into atypical reading processes involving learning and memorizing be- 
fore me three schema theory variables become salient. 

Cakvlk. Ronald P. (1993). Merging the simple view of reading with raudin» theo- 
ry. Journal of Reading Behavior. 25. 439-455. 

Merges the Simple View of reading with rauding theory by advancing and testing a 
revision, called Simple View II. The Simple View II focused on how indiv idual differences 
in reading level (rauding accuracy level) were almost entirely a function of word recognition 
lev el (pronunciation level ) and listening comprehension level (called auditory accuracv level ) 
I he theory was tested living data collected from 61 pupils in grades 3-5 who were part of a 
larger research project. Mos, of the subjects were average readers: however, the sample in- 
cluded very good and very poor readers. All were in regular classrooms. Data were collected 
using the Computer Assisted Reading Diagnosis, which provides indicators of rauding accu- 
racy evel pronunciation level, and auditory accuracy level. Results of analyses indicated 
that the reliable variance in landing accuracy level was accounted for by pronunciation level 
and auditory accuracy level. The reading level of children in Cits units could be predicted 
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Willi accuracy by averaging their level of word recognition in GE units and their level of Ian- 
guage comprehension in GE units. 

Forti'Nato. Irkn.:; H.THT. Deborah: Trrrui. Carol KliHR; & A..VAR.:/.. Laura. 
(1991. December). Metacognition and problem solving. Arithmetic leather, .iv, 

'^^Investigates metacognition among seventh graders solving a word problem in mathe- 
matics Subjects were 165 pupils in 23 classes. Subjects worked on a ^T^r^*" 
Em involving coins, then responded to 21 statements pertaining to what they d.d/fhough. be 
f b uinmng to solve the problem timerpretiiig and planning), while solvmg the problem 
momut ing) and after solving the problem (evaluation). For each me.acognU.ve statement. 
sE responded with Yes (thev did do what the statement described). Maybe, or No. 
A thou. h no tests or statical significance are reported, the percentage of students respond- 
S Maybe, and No to each k the 2. statements is provided. The authors d.scuss ways 
uueplicate this study in individual classrooms as well as instructional act.vit.es that m.ght lol- 
low from the results. 

Haas. Christina. (1994). Learning to read biology- One student's rhetorical devel- 
oomcnt in college. Written Communication, II. 43-83. 

1 P escn.s a case study of one student s changing beliefs about science texts throughout her 
college career Two specific questions were addressed: ( I ) does the student believe that acade- 
mic tcxtsTrc autonomous, or docs she recognize the rhetorical nature ol sc.ent.hc texts and 
P Do hese beliefs change as she moves through four years of college science ...struct on 
The par SJmt a female, grew up in a middle class family, graduated 4th out <^«£J 
class of 450. and majored in biology a. a private research umvers.ty. Data «, ected o c r th 4 
-ear period included interview transcripts, reading/writing logs kept by the students cad-and- 
I nk a loud protocols, observation of silent reading sessions, and the examination ot texts read 
■ Iwri ten for classes. The data were analyzed using qualitative methods and ^angulation 
kesls jo n to a progression from her freshman to her senior yea, from reud.ng to figure out 
wh- he S says- to reading to analyze what the text says and synthesize that information w.th 
mto m . km presented in other sources. The author argues that the most important change m 
SSSKsti in an increasing awareness of the rhetorical nature of the written d,s- 
co u s her senior year, the subject was viewing authors as act.ve. motivated agents anc « 
ware of the historical, situational, and in.enex.tml contexts supporting both reader, and wnters. 
The author describes factors that may have influenced the subject s growth as a reader. 

Andi rson-Inman. Lvnnh: Horn.,v. Mark A.: CH.X Dhr-Thanq: & Lkwin, Larry. 
Hypertext literacy: Observations from the ElectroText Project. 71. 

" " Describes patterns used by eighth grade middle school at-risk pupils £ .they ■read an 
electronically enhanced version of a sho.t story created by using the Electro lex. Authoring 
S v ste in an authoring interface for HyperCard. Klec.roTex. enhancements were designed 
to at . ^il" ,, prehtnsion of the text and to promote active reading skills an appreaaUon 
fo he Z hor\ craft Data were collected from assessment measures embedded ...to the pro- 
Iru t cal-.inie data on actions while reading the materials, and from interviews w.th 
the nit pi Is Six h y pe r I e x t reading patterns were revealed: skimming, checking, rending, re- 
spt ) ntl iii " sUi d y i n g^ and reviewmg. Pupils adopted different patterns at different times unc 
Ss in 'the text and over the sessions. Teacher expectations and pup. s perceptions of the 
H ks a so influenced patterns. Profiles emerged as to types of users: book lovers, stud.ers. and 
esou nk cs The'researchers conclude that there is a type of hypertext l.u-racy composed 
f 1 os »f sUHs: traditional reading skills, computer sk.lls. and hypertext read.ng skills. 
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Davis, Susan J.. & Wham. Mary Ann. ( 1 994). The research process of eighth-grade 
students: Composing from self-selected sources. In Elizabeth G. Sturtevant & Wayne 
M. Linck (Eds.). Pathways for literacy: Learners teach and teachers learn (pp 
225-236). Pittsburg. KS: College Reading Association. ' 

Explores the research process that eighth graders use as they select a topic search for 
information, and begin to write. Subjects were drawn from the eighth grade class of a subur- 
ban middle school and placed in a comparison <n=66> or target group (n=68) All were as- 
signed to write a report on marine animals in their science classrooms. Children in the tamet 
group were g.ven a survey four times during the two weeks allotted for their research while 
all others responded to the survey once. Survey data were analyzed to determine which 
thoughts, feehngs. and actions were present at the different research stages (initiation mid- 
point, conclusion, writing). This re-.careh model indicates that the process of research with the 
intent to write was dynamic and recursive across stipulated stages. 

Sahu Shantm.ata. & Kar. Abantika. (1994. February). Reading comprehension 
and information processing strategies. Journal of Research in Readmit. 17. 3-18 

Explores the relation between the reading comprehension and information pmcessin" 
strategies of 1 00 relatively fluent grade V readers whose mo'lier tongue was Oriya a language 
having an alphabetic-syllabic type of phonetic orthography. Children came from two schools 
in C uttack. India. Subjects completed measures of reading comprehension, simultaneous and 
successive information processing, and nonverbal measures of intelligence, including cloze 
tasks, passage comprehension tasks, tests of similarities, figure-copying tests, serial recall 
tests, and the RPM. Good comprehended had higher intelligence scores and were better on si- 
multaneous and successive information processing tasks than were poor comprehended No 
groups showed proliciency in any one mode of processing information. The researchers con- 
clude that reading comprehension in Oriya orthography does not demand special proficiency 
in any one mode of information processing. 

Hubbard, Run. (1993. No /ember). Time will tell. Umgmigc Arts. 70. 574-5X2 

Uses wntings and interviews collected from second graders over a 2-vear period to 
demonstrate children "s growing awareness of concepts of time and how thev represent past 
present, and future in their writing and art. The author spent 1 or 2 mornings a week for two 
years in one second grade teacher \ classroom. There were 24 children the first year and ^ the 
second year. Examples of children's writings, drawings, and reactions to reading are present- 
ed as they focus on concepts of time. One of the first problems children grappled with was 
how to show the chronology of conversations, a task often done bv using the comic book 
format of bubbles l.-d to the characters who are speaking. Comic books were an aid in help- 
ing some children understand time sequence. Children also spatiali/.ed the elements of time 
in their writings and drawings. 

iNHotT. Ai.hrkcht Wi-.rnkr; Toi'oi.ski.- Richard; Vrru. Francoisi-.; & O Ri cian 
J. Ki.vin. Attention demands during reading and the occurrence of brief (express) 
fixations. Perceptions and Psychophysics. 54. 814-823. 

Reports on two experiments conducted to examine the prevalence of brief fixations in 
reading conditions that are assumed to minimize the engagement of attention. The purpose of 
Experiment 1 was to determine whether decreased attention demands, caused by readiii" the 
same passage of text several times, would result in an increase in the number of brieHex- 
press) hxations. The subjects were 10 undergraduate students who considered themselves good 
readers, read without corrective lenses, and were paid for participation. The materials consist- 
ed of five passages ol text (hat covered a single theme and were obtained f- »m national news 
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magazines The lines of each text were displayed one at a time on a monitor w,,h a calibration 
cheek between lines. Frequency distributions were determined for fixation durations and sac- 
cade si/e as a function of text repetition. Further, single-factor ANOVA was used to analyze the 
effects of repetition. Results showed a significant decrease in fixator .durations aswel as a s g- 
nitiean. increase in saccade size between the first reading and the fifth reading ^oweven n p- 
etition appeared to have little effect on the frequency of express fixations. Regression ana I- 
were inducted to test the underlying assumption that repeated reading would substanua ly 
decrease attention demands. The results of these analyses indicate that '^^7^'"^ 
text diminished the attention requirements for lexical analysts but not for peieeptual analysis 
The results of Experiment 2. designed to eliminate the attention requirements for pcrctp tual 
analysis, also indicated no significant effect of repetition on the occurrence of express fixat.ons. 



1V-21 Comprehension research 

Sri 7 by. El I'/.abi.i 11. ( 1993). Literacy's future for all our children. Where is research 
in reading comprehension leading us'? In Anne P. Sweet & Judith .Anderson (Eds. 
Readin, research into the year 2000 (pp. 37-64). Hillsdale. NJ: Lawrence brlbaum 

ASS ° d R , Sews research in comprehension done primarily in the 1980s and early 1990s and 
suggests comprehension research needed in a technological age. The firs, major section of he 
chapter deals v-^.n the promising research of the previous decade and a halt and stresses the 
s rid s made towards viewing comprehension as a mul.ilaceted process, both cognitive and - 
fecfive. that can be treated » a transaction between the reader and the text. Separate subs - 
tions within that segment of the chapter deal with research ,n emergen, literacy, elated ^ re- 
search in composition, instructional level and the /.one ot proxnnal development, children a 
risk and teacher development. Needed research questions follow each subsection ! he second 
m-tjor sclent of the chapter addresses the questions and problems engendered by compre- 
hension needs in a technological age. 

A. UNUTON, Richard L.. & Wkhrk. Ros.--Mak..- ( 1993). Questioning questions ; in 
teaching and learning from texts. In Bruce K. Britton. Arthur Woodward. & M P 
Binkley (Eds.). U-amhigfmm textbooks: Theory and practice (pp. 47-68). Hillsdale. 
NJ- Lawrence Erlbaum Associates. 

Gives a brief overview of the history of the use and purpose ot questions as a means 1, 
facilitating comprehension of text and then examines research on ( 1 1 whether or no. questions 
a ,e comprehension. ,2) whether answers ,0 questionsgive evidence o 
and ,3, whether postreading questions may limit learning. The authors conclude that a recon- 
sideration of the role that questions play as a measure of comprehension is called tor. 

King A. .son (1994. Summer). Guiding knowledge construction in the classroom: 
Effects of teaching children how to question and how to explain. American 
Educational Research Journal ..</. 338-368. . 

Compares the effects of guided questioning-explaining strategies with an cxpl. mi 
lion -only" control g.oup on children's immediate comprehension and long-term retention ol 
S material To test the hypothesis that children's thinking may he promoted if they 
a e . ■ eel .0 generate thoughtful questions that induce con .tractive activity in others, pairs of 
fourth graders and 30 fifth graders studied science material by asking and answering each 
o 5, "h -generated question's following teacher presented lessons. In one ^™-PJ^ 
discussions were guided hv questions designed to promote connections among ideas within a 
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lesson. In a second condition, discussion was guided by similar lesson-based questions as well 
as ones intended to access prior knowledge/experience and promote connections between 
the lesson and that knowledge. All children were trained to generate explanations. Analvsis 
ol post-lesson knowledge maps and \erbal interaction during studs showed that pupils trained 
to ask both kinds of questions engaged in more complex knowledge construction than the con- 
trol group or those trained in lesson-based questions only. These findings, together with per- 
formance on comprehension tests for material studies, support the conclusion that, although 
both kinds ot questions induce complex knowledge construction, questions designed to access 
prior know ledge/experience are more effective in enhancing learning. 

Lv.u.. Dorothy J. (1993. October). The power of literacy peer-group discussions: 
How children collaboratively negotiate meaning. The Reading Teacher. 47. 1 14-1 20. 

Reports the benefits of peer-group discussions of literature for first, third, and fifth 
graders. Nine groups of six students each heard three types of text read to them: storybooks 
information books, and informational storybooks. Children discussed their thoughts and ideas 
three times w ithin each reading. Examples from transcriptions suggest the \ alue of peer-group 
discussions as a catalyst for learning, as a platform for peer collaboration and peer tutoring, 
and as an opportunity for exploratory talk with a real audience. Benefits lor teachers, such as 
providing insights into prior knowledge, and children's strengths and weaknesses are given. 
Of all the texts, the informational storybook seemed to provoke the most discussion and the 
most texts to prior and extratextual know ledge. 

Hhl i i-:r. Mary K. & McLi-.i i an. Hilary. (1993. November!. Dancing with the wind: 
Understanding narrative text structure through response to multicultural children's 
literature (With an assist from HyperCard). Readmit Psychology. 14. 285-310. 

Reports a sludv in which 28 fifth graders were directly taught narrative text structure 
hv participating in weekly read-aloud sessions followed by open-ended discussions of four- 
teen pieces of multicultural children's It mature and the w'riting of original narratives in re- 
sponse to the literature read. Children's subsequent stories and illustrations were electroni- 
cally scanned into HyperCard stacks for reading and sharing hy the class. Results suggest 
that understanding of slon was enhanced by reader response to'multicultural literature and 
that encouraging the oral and written responses to the literature helped students talk about 
and write their own texts. HyperCard stacks ot the children's writing helped reinforce the chil- 
dren's concept of story. 

Ji iton. Txmara L (1994. April-June). Information-driven versus story-driver: 
What children remember when tliev are read informational stories. 'Reading 
Psychology, 15, 109-130. 

Examines the responses of secoml-gradcis asked to listen u. pscudonarration for dif- 
ferent purposes. Ktghtv-one second grade pupils w ho heard a text were di\ ided into two 
groups. One group was instructed to listen for information: the second group was directed to 
listen to the text as a story. Both wrote free responses to the book after listening. These re- 
sponses were analyzed both quantitatively (analyzing idea units) and qualitalivelv. Delayed re- 
calls were analyzed only quantitatively. The immediate responses and delaved recall results 
showed that regardless of purpose gi\ en. the children focused on the s(or\ idea units more than 
the informational idea units On the delayed recalls, the group provided with an information- 
al perspective remembered slightlv fewer informational units than the group provided with a 
storv orientation; both groups remembered few factual details. Children given a storv per- 
spective exhibited a greater connection with the story experience as opposed to pupils given 
the information purpose, who adhered more to an ob|ecti\c appraisal of the text. 
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Wu i iamson Pt TKR A.. & Sii.vkkn. Strvkn B. (1991 ). Thematic-fantasy play and 
story comprehension, hi James F. Christie (Ed.). Play and early literacy development 
(pn 69-90). Albanv. NY: State University of New York Press. 

' Reviews three- studies by the authors that examine the effects ol play tram.ng on aur- 
al storv comprehension. The first study consists of two experiments researching the issues ol 
adult intervention, comprehension of stories that are no. acted out. children s ages, and fa- 
miliar and unfamiliar stories within the thematic-fantasy play paradigm. Study 2 ,s essential- 
ly the same as Studv 1 . In Study 3. an exploratory investigation of the components ot thematic- 
fantasy plav episodes was done in an effort to determine the factors accounting tor the 
facilitation of aural story comprehension. In Study 1 . no differences were noted tor play con- 
ditions (faeilitative or directive) on story recall. Recall was higher ,n the tae.li.a.ive cond - 
tion when the storv was familiar and in the directive condition when the story was un ..mil- 
iar Findings of Study 2 suggested that average and above average comprehended do no. need 
plav to facilitate understanding of age-appropriate stories: however, play aided the under- 
standing of poor comprehended In Study 3. both me.aplay and language production were 
found to be moderately but significantly related to total comprehension. 

At i-XANUFR. Patricia A.: Kl-ukowich. Jonna M.: & 1i-:tton. Tamara L. (1994 
Summer). The role of subject-matter knowledge and interest in the processing ol 
linear and nonlinear texts. Review of Educational Research. M. 21 0--5-. 

Reviews 66 studies investigating subject matter knowledge in relation to the form ot 
text used it, instruction and in conjunction with learner interest. To understand better the way 
that knowledge in a Held interplays with variables judged as critical to leanmtg text and in- 
teres, studies were reviewed that me. several a prior, criteria. Spcc.I.eally the studies 1 ad to 
be empirical imes.iga.ions .ha. related to a particular academic domau, and that involved con- 
nected discourse presented in either traditional written lorn, or on computer. In addition the 
studies had to income some nwU sure of both knowledge and .merest. I he resulting body 
0 f literature was first summarized and analyzed in terms of the domams chosen, the subjects 
selected the nature of the texts used, the manner in which knowledge and interest were as- 
sessed and the principal outcomes reported. Next, fro.,, this analysis, six premises were pro- 
posed as uuides for future research and practice, finally, concluding remarks were advanced 
ihal address the overall significance of text-processing research that interactively considers the 
domain of knowledge and the interest of the reader. 

!••(.!, irm'-R, J amks. (1993. December). Eye-movement rhythmicity and reading com- 



prehension. Journal ofLfantinK Disabilities, 26, 683-688. 

Reports the results of two studies examining the role ot rhythm in silent reading. The 
firs, study was to investigate free-choice rhythmical wave patterns displayed during sentence 
parsing of disabled and non-disabled readers. Subjects were 17 RD students and 15 ■ on- 
disabled students aged 14 to 15 years/Eye movements were moni.o.ed as subjects read 0 
short sentences consisting of 5 syntactically ambiguous. 5 "™^"" m *°" S ^'°"^ 
Hawed sentences. Analyses revealed significant differences between readers ««h compre- 
hension disabilities and non-disabled readers, with the former display it.g move variable un- 
predictable, and lethargic rhythms. The second study examined the c Meets o. three eo u ns 
of rhythmic priming (primed, coun.erprimed. and nonpnmed) on the P^mg amk om pre- 
hension of non-disabled readers. Subjects were 35 undergraduates, aged IS to 22 ear v w h 
no reported reading d.sabili.ies. Subjects in the primed condition read excerpts Hon, lamihai 
p at L songs after listening to a 5-minute audiotape o. each song. In the coun erpr.med 
condition, subjects read the same passages after listening to S-mimttc aud.otapes ol seemmg- 
Iv arhythmieal Hast Indian songs. Subjects in the nonprimed condition listened to 5-mtnuU au- 
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d.o.apes ol nommisical. expository selections before reading the passages. [£ye-moVem C nts 
were measured and comprehension was assessed using a 9-item mul.fple-choi cc test The 
wnh n TT K " 1 ,nl0 ^' ro :- Smir - **« -»d univariate ANOVAs were a « „ 
vv th the authors hypotheses and suggest that rhythmical wave patterns in eye movements 
be pruned and that such priming can result in significantly improved comprehension 

Frs.ARO. Josuph A. (1992. February). Meta-analysis of the effect of sentence- 
combinmg on reading comprehension when the criterion measure is the test of read- 
ing comprehension. Perceptual and Motor Skills 74 33 1-3^3 

re-trdinlT X'w* C f cl,,sitm \ basi;d » n «™ "tudi« which produced opposite results 
regarding the e fee s of sentence-combmmg on comprehension. The meta-analysis was done 

nf?? "U'perlormed a control group on reading comprehension and on the 

; ? 1985 S,Udy ' hm f0Und "° s * nifi ^ nt dil * rc '^ between the performance of six 1 
graders who were taught sentence-combining strategies and that of a control group. The Te 

Reading Comprehension was used as the criterion measure. The meta-analtsis was unde - 
taken m order to determine whether the results of these two studies supported earlier re- 
se ,ch on sentence-combmmg in which the clo/c procedure was used to a"sess eomprehe - 

i re used 7,""^ M ^» d "' d - d — 

wut used. F-mdings indicated that sentence-combining did not produce a significant effect 

on readmg comprehens.on. thus supporting the bulk of studies in which standardized measures 
ot comprehension were used. 

Ai.kxandur, Patricia A.; Kim.kowkh. Jonna M.: & Svhvu.k Sharon K ( I W4 
Summer). How subject-matter knowledge affects recall and interest. Americ an 
Educational Research Journal. Jl. 3 1 3-337. 

Examines the influence of subject-matter knowledge on students" recall of and interest 

X'tsn 'm ^TT TW ° '; ,rmS ? ,f ^ knowledge -ere assessed: top, 

edge (specific subject-matter knowledge referenced in text) and domain knowledge (knowl- 
edge pertmen. to a part.cular field of study,. Two hundred and nine college student" read two 
"!*; prCSS Paiges Iron, the domain of physics. Tests of topic knowledge and domain 
knowledge were administered to students prior to reading the passages. During reading stu- 
den s rated how mteres.mg they thought each passage and each of its paragraphs was After 
readmg. stllde r,,s completed a recall measure. Regression analyses indicated' thai suC- 
nutler knowledge, part.cularly domain knowledge, predicted both recall and interest The re- 
searcher mdica.es that their findings tend to support a three-stage model of domain learning 
that proposes an interactive picture of student knowledge, recall, and interest. 

Haknggi. Dium. & Pkri-htti. Chari.ks A. (1994. Jan.-Feb.) Processing compo- 
nents of college-level reading comprehension. Discourse Processes 17 83-104 

Investigates the elfccts of prior knowledge in college readers" comprehension of ex- 
pository texts. Subjects were 34 undergraduates identified as above-average or average read- 
ers on the bas.s of their performances on the NDRT. Subjects' performance on five process- 
ing tasks were assessed. These included: word and pseudoword vocalization, sentence 
u ficat.on^probe discourse memory, text-based word recognition, and word predictions In 
n. 2 n Z r WCr V Xam,ncd 0,1 ,hL ' ir P"" r knowledge and tested on their implicit and ex- 
P a S SS CX P° S,U " >' mM ™^ ^ »vrc asked to read. Results of repeated mea- 
sures ANOVA on each o the five tasks indicated that word identification and proposition, en- 
coding measures were h.ghh related to reading comprehension ability. Prior knowledge 
phiud a significant role in subjects" explicit reading comprehension performance, while probe 
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discourse memory was more highly related to subjects" implicit reading comprehension per- 
formance. 

ZabrltkY Karen & Commander. Nannet.e Evans. (1993. October). Rereading 
^under'land The rale of text coherence and reader proficiency. Conu>,n P onuy 

Partici a ,T ' e 4^ J undergraduate college students: 20 good ^^.^Jf^ 
complcnders according to their performance on the «««^™^ ^ li- 
enor detection paradigm was used as subjects read tour passages presented sentence py sen 
c-nceo a computer nU.or. with subjects being able to move torward or backward tn he ex 
s needed The subjects" reading and rereading lime, tor each passage were recorded, and he 
e , memo v was ssessed. ANOVA results showed that all subjects detected text problems 
and So c it e rereading sentences containing factual and referenttal coherence prob- 
on benders reread more often than good comprehenders However, good 
co nprehenders were better able to selectively direct their rereadtng to tex, conduce proh- 
lems Good comprehenders also displayed better text memory than poor comprehends. 

Ki-mwr Si san: Jac kson. James D.: Cma-NO. Hintat, & Asmmwmim . Ch.-ryi. 
A (1993. Oct.-Dec). Enhancing older adults" reading comprehenston. Discourse 

P, '" ( '"Snim^Slinuuistic analysis of sentence complexity with a regression analy- 
sis of » S o investigate their reading comprehension problems. 1 he subjects were 
60 7 J between 62 and 90. recruited through advertisements and personal contacts and 
wStjswtSrm: subjects were tested individually as they read aloud a :,enes o. texts. 
: swS mult ple-ehoice questions, and rated the materials read on 3 preference sc lev 
Re d \Z rite wL determined for the oral reading. Each of the 18 texts used was subjected to 

j E S l selected to measure sentence length, amount ol crab 
lm olex v .. d content. Older adults read more slowly and answered tcwer questions cor- 

O der u ults" readine problems appeared to be due to the use ol propos.nonally dens s - 
entcs m co, ex ""syntactic structures. College students" reading comprehenston and rates 
iere n?!fSS i text difficulty. Reading preference, were no, related to readmg compre- 
hension or rate for either group. 

Shimron Joseph. & StVAN. Tamar. (1994. March). Reading proficiency and or- 

; ™, « I S iivc Hctev, spcto ~1 .» passage, ton, , he »«,e«» „, h«* A 

voiced r n "xne in en, 2. 24 native Hebrew speakers read two passages m Hebresv and 
£X ush.Real.ing ,ime in Knglish was signilicantly ^ Hebrew 
hut no, starter than in vowcled Hebrew. Comprehend ot hog h w s g, . c t y bcUc 
,lvm comprehension of unvowcled Ik-brew but not s.gmtteantly d.lk.c. t tha n 
cbre Several interpretations for the slower reading of Hebrew texts are ottered. 
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IV-22 Research design 

Beck. Isabel L. ( 1 993). On reading: A survey of recent research and proposals for 
the future In Anne P. Sweet. & Judith I. Anderson (Eds.). Reading research into the 
year 2000 (pp. 65-87). Hillsdale. NJ; Lawrence Erlbaum Associates. 

Focuses on recent developments in research on the nature of texts, on the processes en- 
gaged ,n by the reader in comprehending text, and on concerns related to beeinnin« reading 
and instruction. Recommendations for needed next steps in research in these areas are offered 

Moshntha... Peter B. ( 1 993). Understanding agenda setting in reading research In 
Anne P Sweet, & Judith I. Anderson (Eds.). Reading research into the rear 2000 
(pp. 1 15-128). Hillsdale. NJ: Lawrence Erlbaum Associates. 

Describes various approaches to how agendas in reading research are set and identifies 
various perspectives that frame goal and problem identification in the setting of such agen- 
das. Begins with what the author terms the dominant eenter-to-peripherv approach. It is ann.ed 
that reading researchers tend to ignore the ends of agenda setting and 'focus primarilv on the 
means. Researchers. ,t i* contended, have an administrative-effic.encv perspective in setting 
research goals a perspective that stands in contrast to client-satisfaction and emancipationist 
perspectives. Each perspective suggests different ends of what should be incorporated into a 
reading research agenda and also suggests different answers as to who has the legitimacy to set 
the agenda and benefits from these agendas. Only when a research agenda incorporates 
all mice perspectives can real progress be made. 



V. The teaching of reading 

V-l Comparative studies 

Fh.thl.sqn. Dim. (1988). Facts ami fads in beginning reading: A crmx-km^ave 
perspective, Norwood. NJ: Ablex. 

Reviews the research concerned with a number of different approaches to besinninu 
reading as used in various countries, including Great Britain. Germany. Israel, and the United 
States. An early chapter compares the history of reading methods in German speaking coun- 
tries wKhihose m the United States. Other chapters deal with the role of writing in beuin- 
mng reading, whether decoding oriented and meaning focused instruction are incompatible 
and the onset of lormal reading instruction. 

Brunei.... Viking, & L.nnakyi.a, Pirjo. (1994. February). Swedish speakers' litera- 
cy tn the Finnish society. Journal of Reading, .?7. 368-375. 

Compares reading literacy levels of 9- and 14-year-old Finnish studenls with those in 
3- other countries m a cross-national study of literacy. They were tested in narralive prose ex- 
pository prose, and documents. The study was carried out in Finnish in the Finnish-speaking 
schools in F.nland. The Finnish-speaking students showed the highest reading literacy levels 
at both age groups in almost all types. Students in Sweden placed third. The Swedish-speak- 
ing students in F.nland scored almost as high as their Finnish-speaking peers. Both groups had 
similar profiles on books available a. home. Voluntary reading activities were similar 
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MoKenna. M,chae,C, Stall. Steven A, & Rein king. David. (IW^crifal 
commentary on research, politics, and whole language. Journal oj Reading 

Be ' WV 'prcscms 2 ananaljsis of the debate in the literature between whole language and tradi- 
tional ap m ache to instruction. The authors begin by investigating t wo opposing assuror .ons 
ceardi"™s in which whole language can be deemed worthwhile, one of which rests on 
™t son between children's performance with i, and their performance with traditional 
3 instruction, and the second of which rests on its potential restructuring ol tradi- 
ona 1 ed a on which would make a comparison with traditional approaches meaningless 
nd unnecessary The authors present different views of research held by vanous member* of 
: ;S'2ic relation between propaganda and research and pol.ncs and re^reh 
embedded „ , h e debate. Concern is expressed regarding the effectiveness of whole language 
whh losvSFS pupils and regarding the use and misuse of research to support varying dispo- 
Ti on eu Sin whole language and traditional instruction. A section ol the article is dexot- 
-J ief r Yew of research on the effectiveness of whole language with a focus on the was 
in w e e n parative studies and case studies have been used and misused to support vary- 
: ^Ss. The authors discuss their views on what is missing in the 
:„.,' . ind review research on the effectiveness ot eclectic approaches to literacy instruc 
of ThVSc e oncludes with a discussion focused on the importance of maintaining an 
open dialogue regarding literacy instruction and the challenges involved ,n doing so. 



V-2 Status of reading instruction 

Jackson. Philip W, Boostrom. Robert E.; & Hansen. Dav.dT. ( IWl. ne moral 
lift' ot schools. San Francisco. CA: Jossey-Bass. 

' Proves a -enerali/ed way of looking a. and thinking about what goes on in class- 
rooms. I S i ;«he moral significance of what is taking place. The book ,s an outgrow h 
f ■ w and-a-half-vear investigation of the moral considerations permeating the daily lie 

chool an classrooms. Intensive observations were done in 1 8 classroom* located 
t tpSS\ - independent, and two parochial schools, one elementary and one high s i ol 
each vpe The cla srooms a. the elementary level included a. leas, one from each grade lc - 
e wl le at tl e high school level, classrooms included a variety ot content areas as well as 
hv c d . ation religion, and special education. Each classroom was visited numerous 
, met o er ,h co se of u,e study, with a typical visit lasting most of the morning or a term « . 
. addition the researchers engaged in periodic formal and informal discussions and on c - 
, on w h the teachers of the classrooms: attended special events such as assemblies held 
J! ?W al ies. parent meetings, and athletic contests on occasion: and spent 
e h d and grounds of each school. Biweekly group dinner and seminar meetings v . , 
e d h o mhott the time period of the study. Excerpts from observations including se eial 
f^ SrlSagc arts, and literature lessons, are presented. The authors raise questions 
Z d e^stanl potential moral ou.grow.hs of the observations. Because ot the cxp ora o, 
nature oHhe study, the authors do not begin with formal hypotheses or end w„h findings ,n the 
usual sense. 

Reading To<lav. (December 1993/Januarv IW). Analyzing the NAHPdata: Some 

Assessment of Pducauonal Piogress INAKPI. Data were eollee ed on 4,1 8U and l-« 
graders in the United Su.es. Findings showed that 5<W of grade 4. W) , ol padc 8. 
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75% of grade 12 students reached the basic level on the NAEP scale, with only 2 to 49J 
reaching the advanced level on the scale. State-by-state comparisons were reported also. 
About half of 4th grade teachers reported using a combination of both basals and trade books 
in their reading instructional program: 36% reported using basals solely; and 15% did not 
use basal materials at all. About a third of grade 4 teachers reported using workbooks and 
worksheets on a daily basis, while about half of the children themselves said that they used 
such materials on a daily basis. Students who read frequently for fun outside of school had 
higher average NAEP scores than did those who reported reading less frequently. The per- 
centage of students reporting that they do out of school leisure reading on a daily basis 
dropped from 44% at 4th grade to 22<7, at 8th and 239f at 1 2th. The percentages who report 
never or hardly ever reading for fun on their own time ranged from I39i at grade 4 to 25% at 
grade 8 and 24<7< at grade 12. 

Reading Today. ( 1993. October/November). NAEP data offer good news, bad news. 
Reading Today. 11(2), 1. II. 

Gives a summary of results of NAEP'S 1992 reading assessment. The assessment 
was administered nationally to representative samples in 41 states and the District of 
Columbia and Guam: almost I4().()()() students participated. Findings indicated that 59';} of 
grade 4 pupils and well over half of students at grades 8 and 12 achieved at least the basic- 
level on the NAEP instrument. Students attending private schools had higher average read- 
ing scores than students attending public schools. Teachers reported that 3 !'.'{ of 4th grader*, 
received about 30 to 45 minutes of reading instruction per day: 51' < received about 60 min- 
utes of instruction daily: and 189! received 90 minutes or more of reading instruction daily. 
Three or mure hours of tele\ ision viewing per day was reported by 44 f f of 4th graders. 65'-; 
of 8th graders, and 479< of 12th graders. Those reporting heavy television view ing had lower 
average NAEP scores than did students reporting less viewing. 

Hoi i'man. Amy R.. & Danii-.i.s. Si'san J. (1993). Predicting the future of the whole 
language literacy movement: Past lessons and present concerns. Reading Horizons. 
M. 170-183. 

Reports the results of a survey sent to 1.250 curriculum directors to be administered 
to primary teachers, intermediate teachers, elementary principals, curriculum directors, and 
parents to determine perceptions on the difficulties in implementing whole language practices 
and how these difficulties could be addressed. Of the 1 .250 questionnaires sent. 365 were re- 
turned for an overall percentage return rate of 299{ . Percentages varied within the groups 
surveyed, with smallest participation from parents. Difficulties most frequently identified were 
concern over not teaching reading-related skills, assessment, and clarification over what was 
meant by the term whole language. More than half fell the difficulties could be addressed 
through staff development. Other solutions were mone_\ and maCrials. parent education, and 
combining whole language and skills-based philosophies. 

Paoak. Nancy D. (1994). Curriculum, instruction, and evaluation in Ohio's family 
literacy programs. In Elizabeth G. Sturtevant & Wayne M. Einek (lids.). Pathnms 
for literacy: /.earners teach and teachers learn (pp. 269-r276). Pittsburg. KS: 
College Reading Association. 

Reports on a statewide survey of adult-cducation-sponsoied family literacy programs. 
The questionnaire included 23 open-ended items designed to look into four areas of family lit- 
eracy programming: governance and finance, teachers and learners, instruction and evalua- 
tion, and needs. Surveys were mailed to adult basic and literacy education directors in the 
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state, with a 4() < 7 ( return rate (n=52). Responses were analyzed using constant comparative 
method. Results centered on curricular goals, instructional strategics, and evaluation nieth Is. 

Nelson. David E.: Morgan, Bonnik K.; Lawri;nch. Barbara J.; & Livingston. 
Nancy B. (1993. Fall). Assessing reading performance in the State of Utah — a fif- 
teen-year perspective. Contemporary Issues in Reading. 9, 3-8. 

Reviews 15 years of assessment in the state of Utah, reporting data from the Utah 
Statewide Educational Assessment Program, the Statewide Testing Program, the Core 
Assessment, the American College Testing Program (ACT), and the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP). Overall, secondary students performed better than elementary 
studerts. although elementary scores were strong. Vocabulary scores were lower at all levels 
than were comprehension scores. College-bound students outscored their peers nationally, as 
evidenced by ACT performance. Scores on the NAEP at grade four exceeded those of most 
other states and territories. 



V-3 Emergent literacy 

Morrow. 1j:si.i:y Mandki., & Rand. Murihi.. ( 1991 ). Preparing the classroom en- 
vironment to promote literacy during play. In James F. Christie (Ed.). Play and ear- 
ly literacy development (pp. 141-165). Albany, NY: State University of New York 
Press. 

Reviews research literature dealing with the influence of physical classroom design 
and the role of free play activities in promoting early literacy development. The reviewers note 
that the research indicates the importance of the physical setting of the classroom. By pro- 
viding well-designed environments, literacy behaviors and possibly cognitive development, 
too. can be enhanced. Most successful in encouraging literacy activity were settings in which 
teacher guidance was a strong component. 

McGiu.-Franzhn, Annk. and Lantord. Cynthia. ( 1 994. April ). Exposing the edge 
of the preschool curriculum: Teachers' talk about text and children's literary under- 
standings. Umgutige Arts. 71. 264-273. 

Explores oral and written language protocols of low-income or language minority chil- 
dren enrolled in public and private prcschools and suggests that classroom life influences the 
development of children's literacy and literary understandings. Through three case studies, the 
authors illustrate relations between children's home and preschool experiences. The case stud- 
ies highlight the literary understandings of three children characterized as very capable whose 
parents were highly supportive of their education (although home resources varied). To obtain 
study data, researchers observed the children in their preschool environments and interviewed 
the children, their parents, and other preschoolers about various literacy events and resources. 
The number of literacy materials and opportunities for participation in literacy events varied 
widely across the preschool settings. It was concluded that prcschools function as communi- 
ties of learners where teachers socialize children to behave in certain ways, to have particu- 
lar expectations of each other, and to prefer certain experiences and knowledge. Further, en- 
rollment in a preschool has important consequences for a child's literacy development, 
especially for a child less privileged by home support. 

AndKRSON-Yoc'KH , Jim II-. & Hayni s. Wii i iam O. (1994. June). Joint book- 
reading strategics in working-class African American and white mother-toddler 
dyads. Journal of Speech and Hearing Research. .U. 583-593. 
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Prescnt > Parent-child interaction data, including the use of interrogative and teach 
ng strategies dunng jom, book-reading routines between mothers and toddltrs twenty 2l 

ZZ T th e e7 dd " d>adS : erC VidC '° reC ° rded ^ *™ join, book read ng a . 
Ues. Ten of the dyads were wh.te and 10 were African American, balanced for parent 

8 T It mh £ * " K ' 0me , and ParCmal 0CCUp; " i0n - The Chi,dre " -nged t i • om 
•!h ■ h Th I ? TT rCad 20 ex P crimenlal book to their children two times and a Z 
vortc book they brought from home onetime. Videotapes of the join, book readin s were 
analyzed to determ.ne cultural differences and the effects of book familiarity on «te ,cur 
rer.ee ot maternal and child-communication behaviors. The results showed n ny s mil Z Yes 
between the cultural groups in join, book-reading behaviors. Howev er, statist^ ana lyses 
rev ealed a sigmfican, difference be.vveen the groups in the use of questions. Afric n Ame £n 
mo h rs used s.gn, ican.ly fewer questioning behaviors compared with the white moTh s 
Wh.te children produced more question-related communications, and African American ch ' 
dren produced more spontaneous verbalizations. Several effects of familial were aho 

srsr d :ti amhmH,i - ai ^ - — hiid 

Davidson. Marc.a. & Jknkuns. Joseph R. (1994. Jan./Fcb.) Effects af phonemic 
processes on word read.ng and spelling. Journal of Educational Research. H7. 

hi„,,i J?'!" relatiV , C ° ffCC,S l,r in!i,rucIittn in segmentation, blendine. or their com- 
bmut.on on beginning word reading and spelling. Subjects were 40 racially mixed kinder 
gunners from three metropolitan area schools and one. small city school. Subi ,s were , . 
domly assigned to 1 ot 3 treatment groups or a control group. Treatment con S f 
mstn.ci.on m blending spoken phonemes into words. Segmenting spoken Z in o 
phonemes, or a combination of both blending and segmenting processes. Children m e 

jcc.s lulu ace.ved .nsfuc.ton in letter sound associations and were posttested for knowl- 
dgeot p.u.ne.jnc generalisations and abi.ity to transfer phonem.c processes to wo d re 2 , 
and spelling. A NOVA results indicated children tended to learn on Iv hose eenera.izations tnev 
hud been spec.ftca ly taught. Ch.ldren who had received instruction in s^gmetZ Zl or 
segmcn ting-plus-blending signi.lcan.lv outperformed other groups on transfer ta I re ,u 
.ng word recognition and spelling. aquir- 

T'l B u '° Uard aCSthCtiC IheraC > in * he first 

Donald J. Leu & Charles k. ktnzcr (Eds.). Examining central issues in lucnur n>- 

cXfcrencT^ mdpmt ' ive (PP - 2l7 - 226 »- Chi ^. IL: National Reading 
Looks at how children use multiple sign systems in the process of leami n » to read 

Eure If ,f ' L,,erac >'"* ,ruc »"» ^mcd a whole language orientation and 

a ured toe used studies or mqu.ry units lasting f, tH ,(, wocks . Nlll|tj f e J 

unities (art. mus.c. drama, math, and others, were prov ided through invitation centers amu d 

he« Minand through muHiugewholegmupexperieneestflrstandseeond grades, Vulc- , p 

ol learner engagements, recorded interview, vv i.h children, audio.apes of class a d m l 

group discussions, pho.os of children, written responses, learning log en.rie field notes 

™ ^T° nSCS r d P,lr "';" (K S ° rVCd aS ^ The "-tnnt co n ara. « „ 2d 

w a used to complete two distme, cycles of analysis. Children were observed to use multiple 
sign systems .o read the meanings and perspectives of others, to author, to Iran n ed • .0 
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make sense of part/whole relations, and to create a place, Each category is described in de- 
tail, and the two analysis cycles are juxtaposed for discuss.on. 

K.-by Patricia' A. dwdge. Jkrry: & Snydkr. Scott. (1994. January-March). 
D^i^Z^^on of environmental print recognition in k.ndergarten ch.l- 

drCa SSrSSX"^ developmental progression of kindergarten children 

-fi\ ranilf-imlv arranced across use sittings. ivirtiNw vrt t , 

Z c Z «K ^The re , s indicated significant main and interaction ellec.s involving the be - 

ly/.c ..ic data, inc asm s nu . lUriblItc d u , the performance of one group 

» ™ ^ ,h;u ,hcir 

iSSii uscJthc logos in context and in manuscript in her Cassroom instruction. 



V-4 Teaching reading— primary grades 

Rn r/H D Ray- Hoiiingsworth. Pah. M.: & lii.DRHDCE. J. Li.ovn. (1994. 
Lua^FeLSMurch,, Oral reading instruction: The impact on student readmg 

nKin J^Xupi.s. Sheets ^^^/SijSS 

iiSiiiPi 

analvsis skills, oral reading errors. ^"f »« tK ™ as a pre . and 

hens^on questions, vocabulary ^-^^^^^a 4 ^^ Results indi- 
post.es. measure. Analyses involved bo th N ANOVA and A W P ^ 
c,ta' that the SBK was superior or equal to the ORL in a cases, mil t l 
advantage in word analysis and answering tex./serip.-expl.e,. quest.ons. 

Hpnt Nori-nt A ( 1 993-1994). An experimental comparison of whole language 
a,!d ^tradSal I" methods of spelling instruction in first grade classrooms. Journal of 

practice, and test: the experimental group wa J^^^^twri on the pre.ests. 
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independent t-tests showed no significant differences on pastiest scores following 14 weeks of 
.nstruction: in addition, there were no differences in performance between the two groups on 
the ITBS or the attitude survey. When gain scores were used as dependent measures (pretest 
scores subtracted from posttest scores), significant differences were obtained favoring the pur- 
poseful writing group on one near-measure posttest and on another administered after 18 
weeks of instruction. 

Bacharach. Nancy. (1993/1994. Winter). Teachers' use of basal reading manuals 
with average and above-average readers. Journal of Reading Education. 19. 3-13. 

Determines which basal manual suggestions teachers choose to implement and 
whether there is a difference in use between average and above-average students Subjects 
were five second-grade and four third-grade teachers with average and above-average reading 
groups in one school district in the south central United States. Teachers were videotaped 
teaching for one complete basal story cycle. The videotapes were coded by two independent 
coders, and observed behavior was compared to basal manual recommendations. Additionally 
number of words read by students, number of skills taught, and the number of minutes spent 
with each group were noted. The teachers were found to be selective in their use of basal rec- 
ommendations, although their choices did not always reflect principles of sound reading in- 
struction. Teachers were also found to be consistent, varying their techniques very little be- 
tween the average and the above-average groups. Specific areas of instruction discussed 
include vocabulary, comprehension, building background knowledge, skills, enrichment ac- 
tivities, and the use of workbook pages. 

Nielskn Corcoran. Diane. (1993). The effects of four models of group interaction 
with storybooks on the literacy growth of low-achieving kindergarten children In 
Donald J. Leu & Charles K. Kinzer (fids.). Examining central issues in literacy re- 
search, theory, and practice (pp. 279-287). Chicago. IL: National Reading 
Conference. 

Tests lor interaction effects between kindergarten achievement level (high average 
low) and four storybook instructional conditions on measures of story comprehension story 
structure knowledge, and the Concepts of Print Test. The sample consisted of % girls and 51 
boys from lour kindergarten sections in one urban school. Pupils were assigned randomly to 
one of four storybook conditions: no discussion, discussion (DRA format), story-structure 
focus (reenactment and retelling), and focus on the concepts of print/repeated experiences The 
children met in their respective groups for three 20-minutc sessions per week for 6 weeks 
Eighteen books were read aloud to the four groups on the same days followed by the story- 
book instructional condition. Composite scores using the pretest data established levels of 
achievement. The low-achieving pupils in the story structure group did significantly better 
than low-achieving children in the other three conditions and average children in the no dis- 
cussion group. No significant interactions between instructional conditions for average and 
above average children suggested that these children may not benef it from a particular pat- 
tern of group storybook interaction. The two factors that account for the differences found in 
this study for low-achieving pupils were active engagement and repeated experiences. 

BauMann. Jamks F.. & BHKtiKRON. Bum. S. (1993). Story map instruction using 
children's literature: Effects on first graders' comprehension of central narrative ele- 
ments. Journal of Reading Behavior. 25. 407-437. 

Investigates the effectiveness of instruction in story mapping as a means to promote 
lirst grade pupils' comprehension of central story elements in children's literature Subjects 
were 74 children in four first-grade classrooms, who were randomly assigned to one of four 
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groups. These included ( I ) a Story Mapping I (SMI) group, in which pupils were taught to 
construct story maps for stories they had read: (2) a Story Mapping 2 (SM2, group, which 
involved the same instruction as SMI but included usi:.g story maps to compose stones; (3) 
a Directed Reading-Thinking Activity ( DRTA ) comparison strategy group, in which pupils 
read the same stories according to a predic.-verify procedure; and (4) a directed reading ac- 
tivity (DRA) control group, in which pupils engaged in a noninteractive. guided reading of 
stories Quantitative analyses were conducted on five whole-sample dependent measures: an 
important idea test on a parsed story, a wh-ques.ion test of central swry elements, a summary 
selection task, an important story element recognition test, and a delayed wh-quest.on U.st. 
Multivariate (MANCOVA) and univariate (planned contrasts. ANCOVA) analyses were con- 
duced to examine differences between means. Results revealed that ( I ) some form of active 
comprehension instruction (SM I . SM2. or DRTA) was superior to the control group DRA on 
most measures. (2) story mapping (SMI and SM2) pupils consistently outperformed DRA 
controls. (3) story mapping was superior to DRTA on some measures but not on others, and (4) 
SM 1 and SM2 groups did not differ on any measure. Qualitative data from pupil interviews 
generally supported these findings. 

Matthews. Mona W.. & Paili.k. Emiue W. (1993). Impact of purpose-setting ques- 
tions on children's book discussion. In Timothy V. Rasinski & Nancy D. Padak 
(Eds.). Inquiries in literacy learning and instruction, (pp. 89-95). Pittsburg. Kb: 

Collece Reading Association. 

famines children's discussions following a book introduced with and without a tra- 
ditional purpose-setting question. Student teachers in 47 classrooms (kindergarten through 
fourth grade ) read and discussed a book with their pupils. Prior to reading aloud, the student 
chers generated and selected five questions to be used in leading the discussion and se- 
lected one purpose-setting question: How do you feel as you listen to this book? One group 
of student teachers asked the purpose-setting question before reading, while the second group 
did not. Both the reading aloud and the discussion were videotaped and transcribed by the stu- 
dent teachers. For the purpose of data analysis, the researchers determined acceptable answers 
to the five questions used to guide the discussion. Transcripts were read and reread to judge 
children's conversations as producing acceptable or unacceptable answers. At all grade lev- 
els, most classes were able to offer acceptable answers. Overall percentages of correc an wers 
showed no difference between the focused and unfocused groups. It was concluded that the 
absence of a purpose-setting question did not limit children's responses to discussion questions 
directly related to it. 

Straw Stanley B.; Craven, Linda: Sadowy. Pat; & Baardman. S.P (1993). 
Poetry in the primary classroom: Collaboration and response. Reading Horizons. J4, 

104-121 • u 

Compares traditional instniction in poetry with collaborative learning in poetry with 
grade three pupils. The subjects were 2 1 eight- and nine-year-old pupils in one third grade 
classroom in a predominantly white middle class area of Winnipeg. The study was conduct- 
ed in the school library under the direction of the teacher-librarian All subjects Participated 
I two teacher-directed experiences and two collaborative experiences. Four poems ^were 
chosen by the researcher and assigned randomly to condition (one poem lor each experi- 
ence). Each condition involved the pupils in 25 to 31) minutes engaged ,n the assigned acUv - 
ties focusing on the poems and 15 minutes writing a response to the poem. This resulted in 
our wri,ten S response P s by each subject. Each response was scored by two raters using a re- 
searcher-designed scale consisting of the following criteria: 3 = interpretive. 2 = inferential. 
1 " retelling; 0 = no response or nonsense. Scores for the two trails under each condition 
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W I S *° * \ ,0,a ' SC ° rC '° r each ^ D ^ ™* analyzed using a 
JSSIteJSSfr'" S ' gnCd - rankS ResU " s «* .he collaborate learning 

stra.cgy led pup.ls to more mature responses to poetry than the teacher-directed strategies 

!£E£/M** Spring) - Get the fac,s wi,h K - w - L - *«~**«rf«r 

Investigates whether the procedures described for a particular comprehension method 
ology are e'.fect.ve with young children. The curriculum strategy K-W-L is de isnZo heb 
pup* acc,ss the.r prior knowledge and apply i, , 0 learning frtm expository x s The n 
nals represent the teacher's collection of what students Know. Want to know and hive 
Learned as a result of reading. Two groups of firs, graders were compa ed on the "know, 
nth hi r a, 'f1 hl ,CX ' S WhC " ° nC gr ° Up UScd K " W - L and < h < '"her waslg by hea " 

am.har. Results of ANCOVA. w.th pretest scores for topic knowledge covaried indicated .hit 
.here was a s.gn.t .cant difference in favor of the experimental group on one 'Ik "th n„S 
Siff ' eVCn T °'' ° ,her ,hrCe (birds - di ~- and pi n di sigTi 

r^J? DCCember) - FiCld - baSCd ™* A beginning. 

vidin , AP H Pli f Si,C " b , ascd rcscarch P'^-edures to assess the effects of the school library pro- 
ving graded texts (htera.urc selections of appropriate readability) for primary nunik Th 
study involved all firs,- and second-grade pupils m one school a d w cond te £r ihre 
months. One classroom a, each level served as the experimental group, and two cts 1 
a. each grade comprised the control group. All subjects were pre- and po Zs, d sin, 
basal readmg senes test. Items included short answer questions to assess Joth e adine biHtv 

Sa 1 : ";; idd i!;; pi ! s wcrc cn T ,ged - chcck ™ gcncrai m ™ ^ ™X2 

.brary. In addmon. expe.nmental group pupils were allowed to choose from the graded set 
denied approbate for their grade placemen,. No changes were made in cl s room read 
mg nstrucon: however, experimental subjects were given time ,o read the graded books 
da y Mean scores for readmg ability and attitude questions were computed and reviewed Z 

-St" ,W ° r 8rUdL ; 'r C,S - ThL " SL ' C ° nd 8radC eXpcrimen,; " *™P demlttr d a oX 

post.es. mean readmg ab.h.y score: the second grade control group obtained a higher mean 
score on .he post.es, of reading ability. Among firs, grade subjects, both the exper men, ,, 
and control groups increased their posttes, mean scores on reading item, i„ eqZS 
amounts. Comparisons of ,he pre- and pos,-s,udy attitude scores reveal d I , 3dld 

"ndd ssz r no1 ch T s : over , ,imc; howevcr - ^ grade ^—e 8 / e 

hanccd amtudes and perce.ved .hemselves as better readers on the posttes. attitude ques- 

Lhw,s, Maureen; Wray. Davmx & Rosp.guosi, Patr.cia. (1994, April) " And I 
want .t in your own words." The Reading Teacher. 47, <>28-536 

Reports the effectiveness of scaffolding strategics used by teachers in the Exeter 
bxtendmg L.eracy Project (EX EL) in Britain. Teachers modeled specific strategics to supm'r, 
pupil mtcracfons w„h ,cx,s. Among the s.ra.egies illustrated are paragraph nm ^p tcS 
forms, and text remodeling in which prose forms are replaced w'ith gricls. Z ' tre d 
gran,s. Venn d.agrams. or maps. Research supporting each sta.egy is eked 
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a , . nw!N A , , XINIA Young. (1994. Spring). The seven plus story: Developing hid- 
5£2£ am«g «uLs in socioecoltically disadvantaged env.ronn.ents. Cfteci 

CMUl eomp-ntt and operation of a program designed to nurture giftedncss in 

students on" oc^nornicaMy disadvantaged settings. The program was ,m. aU,d 
u Vu n NY with aooroximately 390 children from kindergarten to grade 3. Data tor mc 

that outcomes of the program to the present are extremely positive. 

Lamb D ir anna M.. & Unwourr. Lorrainh M. (1993). Differences in schema gap: 

problems. 

Mc'lNTYRI : .. E,.u,„. I1W). Decoding skills and successful beginning reading in dif- 

lb* • - — - - n,c.„in E 

and other cueing systems. 

Shock..ky. Bum. (1994. March,. Extending the literate community: Home-to- 
school and school-to-home. ^ R^^^-^^^ of the autho , s 

on books, others on the children Parent. , presemed the r ^ ^ ^t literacy leam- 
responding to individual issues, the teae ™ abku sh arc u. b U ^ ^ 

school journal process with her next group of t irs. grade pupiK 
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V-5 Teaching reading— grades 4 to 8 
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flection and fostered new ways of thinking about books. 

Increasing story recall through prereadrng ,n a octroi »' w ^ M 

irr^f"^^ 

117-247). Pittsburg. KS: College Reading Association. 

factual and interpretive story retail, MX mu f { instructional formats and 

three middle schools were randomly -^^S^SS £ed in each treatment tri- 
stories over the six-week course of study. AntMog^c sho. stor ^ ^ 

a, yielded seventh-grade readabihties and £ ^-^^^ditions were oral advance 
of 8 literal and 8 interpretive questions. The s x instrueu n orcanizers wilh and with- 
organizers with and without gu.ded discussion . 1 2 s^nUuh ancc fe ^ (o ^ 

out discussion (3.4): no advance organizer Ekw;l ,|/Shanker Reading 

struction. reading and listening scores from Jc OMRT a d he Ek ^ 

.nventory were used to ^^^n^V below average, X 2 (listening 

were: 6 (instructional conditions) X _ (reaoin an y ■ h repcatcd measures 

found for factual recall. 

FOX. Barbara L (1994). Stories: A cross-age ^f^^^^ d 

Stunevant & ^'^^^ Reading Association. 
wafAfW torn (PP- 259-267 Pittsburg. ^■yo"' b h chiWren wilh ;il . h ome 
,ntegrates in-school insights into narrative stories, 

reading to younger siblings or ne.g hbo hood ^ -^ hers , 4 at each grade lev- 
Participants were 288 tourth. tilth, and sixth S^^™ on lnc GMRT. Four types of 
el) in a K-6 rural school. Pupil participants sco red be ox average sloryb ooks 
activities were included in the Storymates P'^J'J^ on narrative story fea- 

at home: (2) of.ee a week teachers read a sU, ryb ooUo rf. ldrcn oc ^ ^ ^ 

tures: (3) twice weekly pupils work d w w pa W P a ^ of ^ 
once a week children selected a story to J Id in readability, topic, and in- 

book. Storybooks were selected to represent a poo 1th a rang. d , . 
terest. To determine whether written rete lings « the beginnu j o he ^ ^ 
from those at the end. a repeated measure AN OVA was used fc 
sponses. The retellings indicated that pupils in *»P*JJ™«^ to responses to a ques- 
and no particular grade improved more han ^ * P £^J™ J. 
raire about the program supported the benctus ot tnc prc i, 
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Spanish instruction in grades five and six. Investigators also studied whether level of intelli- 
gence seemed related lo taking the additional language instruction. Subjects. 5| ? pupils 
were divided into three subgroups based on performance on the Otis-Lennon School Ability 
Test. No significant differences were found in English reading performance between groups 
who du! and did not extend their study of Spanish. Within the average ability group, there were 
Mgn.hcant differences in sixth-grade reading achievement between the two groups. Within the 
high ability group, there was a difference in score, but the difference was not statistically sig- 
nificant. The researchers concluded that the extended foreign language study gives students of 
average intelligence a type of enrichment that may impact their subsequent English reading 
scores. fr 



V-6 Teaching reading— high school 

Knoeu.hr. Christian P. < 1994. April). Negotiating interpretations of text: The role 
57^-580 nt "' ed d,SCUSMOns in understand 'ng literature. Journal of Reading, 37, 

Presents the views of two different secondary students as to the effectiveness of 
student-led discussions and explores how such discussions can give rise to a variety of voic- 
es in the classroom. In an English classroom balanced in terms of gender and ethnicity and 
broadly divergent in achievement levels, student discussion leaders were charged with rais- 
ing productive questions and keeping discussions moving. The teacher viewed her responsi- 
bility as directing students to substantiate their interpretive claims by grounding them in the 
language of the text. The researcher observed and reported the variety of "voicing" that oc- 
curred in the classroom. Voicing was defined as each instance in which a speaker attributes 
words to someone else, whether an author or a classmate, and whether reported or invented In 
this class, students voiced the w ords of others in one turn out of four, and those speaking turns 
were three times the length of those which did not attribute « ords to others. The viewpoints of 
two students (distinct m background and participation profiles) toward student-led discussions 
are detailed. The researcher indicates that students demonstrate facility for oral attribution in 
student-led discussion and that this ability is crucial to defending interpretations as well as to 
collaborating to understand literature. 

Racer. William E. (1994. Spring). Secondary students need reading instruction too' 
Kansas Journal of Reading, 10. 18-22. 

Analyzes the performance of 164 high school sophomores on the CAT-Reading the 
reading difficulty of the CAT passages they read, and the variation in their scores according 
to the types ol comprehension questions asked. One fourth of the students had difficulty 
reading materials written at their grade level. Finding stated facts was the easiest question task 
with students having difficulty with making judgments, drawing conclusions, determining the 
purpose of the passage or the writer, and understanding figurative language. Rates of reading 
ranged from 85 to 300 words per minute. In addition, students had problems with thinking 
skills on all levels of passages. After nine weeks of instruction in a reading improvement class 
students averaged a 15 pea-entile test score gain. 

Sclvak. Jill J. : Moorl. Phii.i IP J.; & Kirhv. John R. ( 1 993. OcklKirjlraining 
students to use maps to increase text recall. Contemporary Educational Psvcholovv 
/(V, 401-413. 

i:\amincs the benefits derived from training students in the strategic use ol maps as 
text organizers. Subjects were 31 students from an urban technical high school in Newcastle. 
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Australia. Subjects were rank-ordered by reading ability and then randomly assigned, in 
turn to either the training group or the control group. Both groups were directed to read a 
lengthy selection containing three adjunct maps. Prior to reading, the tra.n.ng group was di- 
rected to place important event information on their maps and given insights on how the 
naps could help them with text recall. The control group received no prior d.reet.on on how 
To I e maps bu merely wrote an essay on what they had read. Dependent variables were 
multiple choke, probed recall, free recall, and map recall measures administered . « 
ter the reading a well as a free recall measure of a transfer text read three weeks after tram- 
no R^cd measures ANOVA procedures applied to the data revealed man rawing to 
vlld superior performance on all !ext recall measures as well as main idea and detail com- 
ponents of the transfer text measure. 

V-7 Teaching reading— college and adult 

Valfri-Goi-D, Maria: Demino. Mary P.: & Olson. James R. (1992 Spring) 
Research review on team teaching in college developmental settmgs. Journal of 
College Reading and Learning. 24. 48-53. 

Reviews the literature that has investigated linking reading, wr.l.ng. and study sk I s 
within the context of college content area courses. In addition to affecting ^ 
in the content area, linking content and skills through team teaeh.ng has strengl hene I Mud ms 
reading and writing skills, summary writing, responses to text, .dent.t .cation ol rhetor a, 
modes understanding of the structure of a story, and vocabulary. Other stud.es have den n- 
s rated , ha, team teaching classes for developmental level college students can asMs, theu - 
demic support services already in place such as peer tutoring counseling, adus.ng ai d Ust 
of a resource lab. Moreover, team taugh, courses can af.ee, the intellectual, social and pc - 
sonal development of the high-risk learner. The reviewers present poss.b.lit.es tor team taught 
w es th . link both content and study strategies (making isolated skills " 
sary) as well as a course to integrate developmental reading and writing that could be orga- 
nized both theniatically and rhetorically 



Sc-hr.vkr. Karhn A. (1992. April). Teaching writers to anticipate readers' needs. 
Written Communications. 9. 179-208. 

Assesses a method of training writers to predict readers comprehension problems with 
texts Subjects were 1 17 college students from 10 classes in "writing >n the professions 
Half of th classes served as an experimental group, and half as a eon.ro I JW Tram, g tor 
me ex erimental classes consisted of 10 sessions, each with two parts. With,.. Par, I o each 
session experimental participants read a different problemat.c text, detected where they 
thought* readers' problem areas'with the text might be. and diagnosed readers' potent,, . prob- 
er, s at points of Election. Wi.hin Par. 2 of each session, .he exper.n.en.al participants cad 
nta loud pro.oeol .ranscrip. of a person reading each problematic text, used , e reade, 
responses to detect additional problems with the texts, and used reader responses to d.agnost 
Sonal problems. Using one another's writing assignments, eon.ro part.c.pants were taugh. 
to an.icip.Ie readers' needs through a variety of audience-analysis heur.st.es and collabora- 
te no s C methods. Pre- and posttests administered to all participants assessed .mprove- 
men. oTSl .y to predict and diagnose readers' comprehension problems w.th a problematic 
" o y , c .i A series of ANOVA procedures applied to the data showed that writers m «- 
p S S classes improved significantly more than writers in control classes ,n their ah. , y 
S to c. readers' problems, characterize problems from a reader's pcrspect.ve. and attend to 
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global text problems. Also, for writers in experimental classes, knowledge of audience ac- 
quired through training texts transferred to expository test. 

Baker, Isabi-1., & Mui.c ahy-Brnt, Patric ia I. (1993). The ease for expressive writ- 
ing for developmental college readers. In Donald J. Leu & Charles K. Kinzcr (Eds.), 
Examining central issues in literacy research, theory, and practice (pp. 55 -65). 
Chicago, 1L: National Reading Conference. 

Seeks to prove that expressive writing improves both the reading comprehension of 
developmental college readers and their abstraction in language use. Students enrolled in a 
required basic skills reading course at a suburban community college were assigned to the 
control group (n=37: two sections) or the experimental group (n=4 1 : two sections). Groups did 
not differ in basic skills, age. or reading achievement prior to treatment. All groups partici- 
pated each week in whole class meetings of 2-hour lecture and in individualized activities dur- 
ing 2 hours of lab. Students in the control group followed the traditional curriculum. Students 
in the experimental group wrote weekly learning logs in response to their assigned college 
readings. The entries were used in small group and whole class discussions. Samples of writ- 
ten responses to open-ended prompts were collected three times across the audy for both 
groups. Follow up inters iews were conducted with 22 students. Both groups were posttested 
on the Reading Assessment Test and the required course exit test. Expressive writing led to sig- 
nificant gains in expository text comprehension. 

Nkwton. Evangeline V. (1994). Writer's block: A ease study of holistic interven- 
tion using reader response and nietacognitive writing task. In Elizabeth G. Sturtevant 
& Wayne M. Linek (Fids.). Pathways for literacy: Learners teach and teachers learn 
(pp. 1 39-1 5 1 ). Pittsburg. KS: College Reading Association. 

Describes a case study of a 19-year-old college student who was placed on academic 
probation due to low grades he attributed to an inability to finish written assignments. The stu- 
dent withdrew from school and sought the help of a university writing instructor. The student 
worked at identifying, understanding, and remediating his writing difficulties using reader 
response and nietacognitive techniques. Data were collected in 23 ninety-minute sessions con- 
ducted twice a week over three months and included initial and exit interviews, response- 
based assignments, nietacognitive journal, and observations and field notes during sessions. 
Initially, the student perceived writing as a formal, product-oriented activity and was observed 
to possess few strategics to aid in academic writing. The intervention was helpful in expand- 
ing the student's understanding of the writing process and developing new approach to diffi- 
cult assignments. 

Garc ia. Carmen. ( 1 99 1 . December). Using authentic reading texts to discover un- 
derlying sociocultural information. Foreign Umguagp Annals. 24. 515-526. 

Presents a set of learning experiences in which native English speaking college stu- 
dents used authentic reading materials such as birth announcements, obituaries, and engage- 
ment and wedding descriptions written in Spanish to help understand both the language and 
the underlying sociocultural contexts. Materials from newspapers were organized into texts 
that were studied over three consecutive 50-mtmrte sessions. I Such day's activities included 
pre-reading, reading, and post-reading tasks. Post-reading tasks often included work to be 
completed as homework after classroom discussion. Although no data arc presented, it is 
claimed that using authentic texts helped students have a belter understanding of both Ian 
guage and cultural contexts. 
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McLaughlin. Margaret A.; Pro;. Patricia T.; & Shoultz. Gerald R.. Jr. (1992. 
Fall). Whole language, critical literacy and accountability. Journal of College 
Reading and Learning, 25, 29-39. 

Evaluates the efficiency of a whole language curriculum for developmental reading 
and English students at the college level. Subjects were freshmen enrolled in one or more de- 
velopmental classes due to having failed the College Placement Exams (CPE) in reading 
and/or English. Thirty of the students, approximately 51 of all enrolled in the developmen- 
tal classes, were assigned to an experimental whole language class in which reading and 
writing were taught as reciprocal-integrated processes. Instruction took place over a 10-week 
period for 2 hours a day, five days a week. All other students in developmental classes served 
as the control group and received reading and English instruction separately. Comparative 
analysis of pre- and post-CPE scores in both reading and English showed significant posttest 
score increases for students instructed by the whole language approach. Moreover, exit rates 
in every category of the CPE were higher for the whole language class than for the control 
group. Analysis of written responses to specific reading assignments indicated the whole lan- 
guage students were more apt to use reading and writing transactional!)' and purposefully. 
Analysis of follow-up data consisting of student achievement scores in Freshmen English 
classes and GPAs after one year of college showed that students who had been enrolled in 
whole language classes surpassed students who had been enrolled in separate classes in both 
categories. 

O'Neill. Stephen P. (1992. April). Metacognitive strategies and reading achieve- 
ment among developmental students in an urban community college. Reading 

Horizons, 32, 316-330. 

Seeks to study the relation between the use of metacognitive strategies and reading 
comprehension among community college students who test low on standardized reading 
achievement tests. Participants included 151 students enrolled in reading and study skills 
classes: 65 had initial reading comprehension scores at 7th grade or lower based on scores on 
the City University of New York Reading Assessment Test (RAT), while 86 tested below the 
1 Ith grade level. Of the total group. 102 were assigned to one of five class sections in which 
a metacognitive intervention was used, and 49 others were assigned to one of four class sec- 
tions in which the direct instruction method was followed. About 90* of each group consist- 
ed of minority students. The metacognitive intervention consisted of teaching students 
metacognitive strategics as well as why, how. and when to use them. First the instructors mod- 
eled the procedure, and then, in groups of 3 or 4, students took turns modeling aloud their 
thinking strategies for comprehending a textbook. In the direct instruction groups, instructors 
explained the skills and demonstrated the procedures of the task but did not model their men- 
tal processes. Metacognitive activity in reading was assessed by the 32-itcm How I Read Scale 
consisting of a 5-point Likcrt-type scale. Reading achievement was determined by the RAT. 
No significant correlation coefficients were obtained between the metacognitive scale and 
RAT scores at prc-trcatmcnt. At post-treatment, for the metacognitive treatment group of the 
lowest readers, low to low moderate negative coefficients were obtained between compre- 
hension of main ideas and the use of previewing (r= -.35) and monitoring (= -.36). In the di- 
rect instruction group, among lowest scoring readers, a post-treatment coefficient of .39 was 
obtained between comprehension of main ideas and summarizing. For the higher level scor- 
ing students, no significant relations were observed at post-treatment between the use of 
metacognitive strategies and reading comprehension. 
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Hodok. Evelyn A. (1993. Fall). The effects of metacognitive training on the read- 
ing comprehension and vocabulary of at-risk college students. Research & Teac'hiiw 
in Developmental Education, 10. 31-42. 

Investigates the effects of metacognitive training on the reading comprehension and 
vocabulary of college students considered at-risk because of low scores on the college en- 
trance examination. Participants included 78 freshmen enrolled in a predominantly black 
university. They had scored below 20 on the ACT and below the freshman level on the NDRT 
They were enrolled in six intact classes that were assigned to two treatments. One group re- 
ceived a reciprocal teaching treatment that involved guided practice in using the strategies of 
summarizing, question-generating, clarifying, and predicting to understand expository text 
I he second treatment group received traditional instruction including lectures on specific 
skills. Dependent variables were pre- and posttest reading comprehension and vocabulary 
scores secured using the NDR T. MANCOVA procedures were applied to analyze the data 
Results indicated that the metacognitive training improved students' comprehension and vo- 
cabulary skills more than the traditional method; however, only improvement in comprehen- 
sion was statistically significant. 

Stk\ ens. A i. an B.: King. Catherine A.; & Camp. Cameron J. (1993. October- 
November). Improv ing prose memory and social interaction using question asking 
reading with adult day care clients. Educational Gemntologw 19. 651-662. 

Compares the efkets of two procedures for mediating retention and social interaction 
of adults engaging in group reading activities. Subjects were 10 clients of an adult day care 
center in New Orleans. Subjects ranged in age between 41 and 79 and presented a variety of 
referral conditions. Using random assignment procedures, two reading groups were formed 
One received reading guidance through the Question Asking Reading (QAR) procedure for 
twelve weeks; and the other received the usual discussion guidance for six weeks and QAR for 
the final six weeks. Dependent measures showed implementation of QAR produced higher 
levels of social interaction during the activity and better comprehension and retention of in- 
formation presented in the text. 

D'Anniw.io. Anthony. (1994. March). College students as tutors for adults in a 
campus-based literacy program. Journal of Reading. 37. 472-479. 

Describes results of a three-year adult literacy tutorial program using college students 
as tutors. Bach year 15 undergraduates who were enrolled in a ten-week university credit 
course spent three hours in a college classroom and three hours tutoring adult learners identi- 
fied and located by the neighborhood literacy provider. Three instructional procedures taught 
to the tutors included the language experience approach, individualized reading, and expres- 
sive w ruing. These methods were combined with non-directive counseling for the adult learn- 
ers, who set their own goals and determined how they should proceed. Over the three-year pe- 
riod, the learner population was comprised of inner-city African American adults ranging in 
age between 1 7 and 82. Three profile cases are included to illustrate learner diversity Weekly 
observations and analysis by the supervisors and the project director were used to provide 
evidence that the learners were making academic progress toward their stated goals. Self-eval- 
uation, conference sessions, interviews, and questionnaires provided further indications of the 
extent to which learners and tutors estimated progress. 

Strachkr. Dorothy A. (1993. Fall). Providing strategics for learning disabled col- 
lege students: Continuous assessment in reading, writing and reasoning. Research 
& leaching in Developmental Education. 10. 65-84. 
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Describes a model program for potentially gifted LD college students and details its ef- 
fects by presenting three case studies of successful students. The model provided one-on-one 
tutorine bv graduate education students who were supervised and assisted in their efforts 
through a graduate seminar focused on instructional issues and the continuous assessment ot 
students' progress. Tutoring was an interactive process centering on the development ot strate- 
gics to facilitate the LD students' academic success. The core of the tutorials was analyzing he 
effectiveness of strategies and synthesizing those that could be appropriately transferred to 
other tasks and problems. The case studies presented a description ot each subject s unique 
needs Thev were alike in their potential giftedness in academic achievement, but they differed 
in their disabilities and in the strategies that were most effective for each, hach achieved suc- 
cess as demonstrated bv high GPAs. academic honors, and employment. 



V-8 Instructional materials 

Hoffman James V.; McCarthey. Sarah J.; Abbott. Judy; Christian. Cheryl; 
Corman. Laura: Curry. Catherine; Dressman. Mark; Elliott. Bonnie; 
Matherne. Debra: & Stahle. Debra. (1994). So what's new in the new basals. A 
focus on first grade. Journal of Reading Behavior. 26( 1 ). 47-73. 

Fxamines the first-grade materials of five new basal reading programs submitted tor 
the 1993 Texas state adoption. Features of the series were compared against those ot basal ma- 
terials currently in use in the state (copyright 1986/1987). Analyses focused on the pupils texts 
and teachers' edition. Pupils" texts were analyzed in two ways: (1 ) a. the word/sen.en.:e level, 
including total number of words, number of unique words, and readability levels and (-) tor 
literature characteristics and qualitative features. The total number ot words in the new pro- 
grams was (on average) considerably less than in the old programs, but the new programs^ con- 
tained substantially more unique words. Overall, the newer series yielded higher readability 
levels In contrast 'with the older series, the new texts had fewer adaptations ot uerature and 
were judged to have more engaging qualities in terms of content, language and design. Newer 
basals offered more predictable text in terms of such factors as repeated patterns but more 
demanding text in terms of decoding. Teachers' editions were analyzed for program design or- 
ganization, and tone. In newer series a shared reading model replaced a directed reading 
model The new teachers' editions provided fewer pupil questions. Few on skills and isolat- 
ed skills instruction decreased. The tone of the teachers' edition seemed less prescriptive in the 
new scries, moving in the direction of teacher as decision maker. 

Mil i KR SAMUB D.. & Bh-meneeld. Phyllis C. (1993. September). Characteristics 
of tasks used for skill instruction in two basal reader scries, hlementary School 

^'""''Examines whether certain tasks in basal teachers' manuals are designed to promote the 
application of the reading comprehension skills of main idea and cause-effect The teacher- 
guided practice, pupil independent practice, and assessment tasks in main idea and cause- 
effect skill lessons were studied in grades I through 5 in two basal series. Ieacher-guic ed prac- 
tice activities were studied to determine the level of cognitive processing required and the 
length of the accompanying text selection. Pupil independent practice activities were studied 
,o determine their frequency of occurrence, spacing, levels of cognitive processing required, 
types of written responses required, and length of the accompanying text.Asscssme.it tasks 
were studied to determine whether they were presented after adequate practice opportunities 
had been presented and whether thev required high levels of cognitive processing. Results 
indicated that teacher-guided practice tasks usually required low-level cognitive processing 
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and involved short text selections. Pupil independent practice tasks did net conform to learn- 
ing theorists' recommendations regarding frequency and spacing. Few of these tasks required 
high levels of cognitive processing, most required simple mark responses such as underlin- 
ing or circling rather than written responses, and very few involved lengthy texts. The as- 
sessment tasks required mid-level cognitive processing. 

Schi'mm. Jeannh Shay; Vaughn. Sharon; Haagkr. Diane: & Klingner. Jeaneite 
Kkitmann. (1994. January), Literacy instruction for mainstreamed students. What 
suggestions are provided in basal reading series? Remedial and Special Education 
15 14-20. 

Examines six widely used basal reading programs to identify suggestions for literacy 
instruction for mainstreamed special education students (MSFi). The kindergarten, first-, 
third-, and fifth-grade materials were analyzed for each of the six basal readingprograms by 
trained raters. All occurrences of teaching suggestions designated for MSK students were record- 
ed on a basal analysis instrument designed for this study. The frequency of teaching sugges- 
tions was tallied for each series by collapsing results across grade levels. The results revealed that 
only one series provided suggestions, and these were relatively few in total number. 

Armbrus tkr. Bonnik. & Ostkrtag. Joyce. ( 1 993). Questions in elemental}- science 
and social studies textbooks. In Bruce K. Britton. Arthur Woodward. & Marilyn 
Binkley (Ms.). Learning from textbooks: Theory and practice (pp. 69-94). Hillsdale. 
NJ: Lawrence Erlbaum Associates. 

Investigates how many and what kind of questions (instructional and assessment) ap- 
pear in recent fourth and fifth-grade science and social studies textbooks and teachers' manu- 
als. Examined were materials from three companies who publish both science and social stud- 
ies programs. Questions were coded using a five-category classification scheme developed by 
the authors: ( 1 ) Type of Question. (2) Source of Answer. (3) Target Relationship. (4) Form of 
Question, and (5) Question Purpose. Five subcategories of questions were included under 
Type of Question. In both content texts, about half of the instructional questions and two-thirds 
of the assessment questions were subcategori/ed as Type 1 questions in which the answer 
was either stated explicitly or was an intact part of memory: little or no inferencing was in- 
volved in this type of question. Only about one-fourth of assessment questions in either con- 
tent area called for some degree of inference. Approximately half of the instructional questions 
in social studies and one-fourth to one-third in science called for some inferencing. The au- 
thors note that current research does not offer guidelines in determining what an appropriate 
distribution of questions should be. The most frequent instructional questions in both area text- 
books were cause-effect questions. Question density (mean number of words of text per 
question) was found to be one instructional question for every 36.4 words in social studies and 
for every 26.5 words in science. About one assessment question per 150 words appeared in 
both of the content areas. 

Ciiiang-Soon'g. Bkity. & Yager. Row.ri B. (1993. January). Readability levels of 
the science textbooks most used in secondary schools. School Science and 
Mathematics, 93. 24-27. 

Analyzes 12 of the most frequently used science textbooks at the middle/junior high 
and high school levels to determine their readability levels and how the difficulty of the books 
compared with the general reading level of the students for whom the books were intended. 
Nine 100-word passages were selected from each textbook and analyzed with the Fry and 
Raygor readability graphs. At the junior high level, two texts exceeded the intended reader lev- 
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el. At the high school level. only the two chemistry books exceeded the levels of the students 
tor whom they were intended. 

Osborn. Jkan. & DKCKHR. Karkn. (1943). Ancillary materials— what's out there ? In 
Bruce K Britton Arthur Woodward. & Marilyn Binkley (Eds.). Learning fram text- 
books: Theon- and practice (pp. 161-185). Hillsdale. NJ: Lawrence Erlbaum Associates. 

I'vamines research on the use and effectiveness of workbooks, with particular refer- 
ence to workbooks used in reading instruction. Also presents an analysis of workbooks in so- 
cial studies, science, and language arts and compares these in several categories with reading 
workbooks. Workbooks from four recent reading series, four social studies programs, tour sci- 
ence programs, and five language arts programs were examined. The types ot tasks called 
for and the content of the tasks were considered. A variety of types ot tormats were identi- 
fied with many beinii common across grade levels and across content workbooks. Workbook 
pages were categorized into three major format ty pes (puzzles, visuals, and facsimiles), 
with the most common specific response types identified as 1 1 ) response types, a category 
containing a number of common responses required for the completion ot workbook tasks 
(elimination, underlining matching, multiple choice, fill in blanks, writing, and ordering); 
( "> ) read and respond, a format type (short passages) common to almost all workbooks: and (3) 
directions a category identifying four types of directions (location, contusing, multiple, di- 
rections) two of "which pose potential problems (location of direcnons and multiple direc- 
tions). Other aspects of workbooks are analyzed, including the intended and unintended eflects 
of the tasks found in the workbooks. 

Woodward. Arthur. (1993). Do illustrations serve an instructional purpose in U.S. 
textbooks? In Bruce K. Britton. Arthur Woodward. & Marilyn Binkley (Eds.). 
Learning. fmm textbooks: Theory and practice (pp. 115-134). Hillsdale. NJ: 

Lawrence Erlbaum Associates. 

Views selected research and other writings related to the role ot illustrations in school 
textbooks. It is noted that the research on illustrations has produced few guidelines tor the 
practical application of illustrations in text and thus has had little impact. 



V-9 Teaching — grouping/school organization 

Mathfs Patricia G.. & Fi chs. Lynn S. (1994). The efficacy of peer tutoring in 
reading for students with mild disabilities: A best-evidence synthesis. School 

Psvchologv Review. 2.1 59-80. 

Rev iews research literature lo determine the bene! its ot peer-mediated reading in- 
struction for students with mild disabilities. Using the best-evidence synthesis method. 1 1 
technically sound studies of peer mediated reading instruction utilizing specific treatments 
in mainstream or special education environments were analyzed. Findings revealed peer-me- 
diated reading instruction outweighed the benefits of other reading classes ot various types tor 
disabled children. However, peer tutoring was not more effective than such interventions as 
one-on-one teacher-led tutoring or small group teacher-led instruction. Other treatments that 
consistently produced strong positive effects were those that allowed disabled students to. at 
least occasionally, act as tutors for other students. 

Si'ii.cTtt K. Barbara. (1992. Summer/Hall). From litters to families: The multi-age 
connection. Reflections on Canadian Literacy, 10, 133 13d. 
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Reports informally the success of one multi-age grouping program in one school in 
Canada where two grade levels are mixed in one classroom. Children, chosen through a vari- 
ety of academic and social criteria, stay with the same "family" for two years. Parents re- 
ceive extensive inscrvice on the philosophy of the program and receive continuous updating 
on their child's growth. Results on informal and district reading tests suggest that children in 
the multi-age setting exceed expectations for children of their grade level academically, and 
learn social and leadership skills. Multi-age programs seem to benefit both the older and the 
younger children enrolled. 

Erisman, June. (1994, Spring). Signing, sight works, and print awareness. Kansas 
Journal of Reading. JO. 32-38. 

Examines three ways of teaching sight words in a regular first grade classroom and ex- 
plores the appropriateness of studying the effects of small group versus whole group instruc- 
tion on first grade reading achievement. The sample included 1 1 of 16 pupils assigned ran- 
domly to one classroom. All subjects were involved in whole class reading instruction using 
a basal reader. A pretest of 200 frequently occurring low-imagery words was given individu- 
ally to each child. Sixty words not known by any of the subjects were selected for instruc- 
tion, and 20 words were assigned to each of the three teaching methodologies: signing, 
Fernald's tracing technique, or the visual-context method. All subjects were taught each set 
of sight words by the methodology to which the words were assigned. A different methodol- 
ogy was used each day for the presentation of one sight word, creating a three-day rotation 
of the methodologies. Instruction was given to small groups of pupils in the author-teacher's 
classroom 1 5 minutes each day. After all 60 words had been taught a posttest of the words was 
given, and the mean number of words learned from each methodology was determined. No 
one method proved to be superior for teaching sight vocabulary to first grade pupils in a reg- 
ular classroom. To explore the appropriateness of future studies of small group versus whole 
class instruction on reading achievement, scores on the CTBS for the experimental class 
were compared with the test scores of the researcher's class of the previous year and with the 
scores of two other first grade classes. These comparison groups had received only whole class 
instruction. Although no statistical analyses were conducted, it was observed that the experi- 
mental class had a higher median national percentile than any comparison group. 

Brabham, Edna Gri;f.n. (1994, June). Empowering students as teachers of com- 
prehension strategics. The Florida Reading Quarterly. 30. 13-16. 

Describes one teacher's application of reciprocal teaching with a fifth grade Chapter 
1 reading class. Ten pupils who were poor comprchendcrs but adequate decoders participat- 
ed in the project. A basal reader was used for instruction. During the initial period of intro- 
duction, the teacher explained the procedure of reciprocal teaching, provided instruction on 
each of the component strategies separately, modeled the strategics, and allowed for guided 
practice and feedback. The strategies (predicting, questioning, summarizing, and paraphrasing 
for clarification) were listed on chart paper and posted. Pupils then used these strategies as 
needed for comprehension and vocabulary activities. The author presents an informal com- 
parison of year-end performance of her pupils and those in another Chapter 1 class using the 
same basal series without reciprocal teaching. The reciprocal teaching group did not cover as 
much of the basal as the other group during the course of the academic year. However, the two 
groups were nearly equal on reading improvement as determined by standardized tests. The 
author asserts that reciprocal teaching led to increased enthusiasm and decreased discipline 
problems among her pupils. No data analyses are presented. 
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V-10 Corrective/remedial instruction 

Lyons Cm- ,. A.: Pinnb.l, Gay Su; & DkForb. Diani-: E. (1993). Partners in learn- 
ing: Teachers and children in Reading Recovery. New York: Teachers College Press. 

Columbia University. 

Compares three one-on-onc early intervention treatments and one small-group inter- 
vention program on the reading progress of low-achieving first graders in Ohio. In addition, 
progress of children taught by fully trained Reading Recovery teachers was compared with 
progress of children tutored by teachers who received an alternative form ot training. Included 
were first graders (n= 238 boys. 165 girls) who were the lowest scorers on the MAT and 
were also recommended by teachers as most in need of help. Participants came from 40 
schools in 10 different school districts. The four instructional programs were: ( 1 ) Reading 
Recovery (RR): (2) Reading Success (RS). a program modeled on RR but taught by ecrtilied 
teachers who received a condensed two- week version of RR training: (3) Direction Instruction 
Skills Plan: and (4) Reading and Writing Group (RWG). a small group tutorial taught by 
trained RR teachers. Each program was compared with its own control group m the same 
school Pupils were administered a text reading and a dictation task in October. All instruc- 
tion continued for 70 days. Then children were readministered the two tasks and given the 
GMRT Data from observations and videotaped lessons were analyzed also. Children were as- 
sessed again in the fall of grade two on the dictation and text reading tasks. RR was the only 
group for which the mean treatment effect was significant on all measures at the conclusion ot 
the study and also was the only program showing long-term results in reading. Qualitative 
analyses bases on the videotaped lessons indicated that RR and RS children had the largest 
proportion of time spent directly on reading and writing. Included in the book arc case stud- 
ies of how teachers developed their theoretical and practical knowledge and skills over time, 
implications for how children and teachers learn, and recommendations tor restructuring lit- 
eracy education and teacher education. 

Pinni i i Gay Sf. Lyons, Carol A.; DkFord. Diani-. E.: Bryk. Anthony S.: & 
Shtzi-r. MlC'llAHl., (1994, January February/March). Comparing instructional mod- 
els for the literacy education of high-risk first graders. Reading Research Quarterly. 

29, 9-39. u , 

Examines the effectiveness of Reading Recovery as compared to '.luce other instruc- 
tional models with high-risk first graders. Participants were the lowest achieving first-grade 
readers <n=340) from 10 school districts in Ohio. Two ru.al. tw . sunurban. and six urban 
school districts were included, and the sample consisted of white, black, and Asian pupils. 
They were randomly assigned to one of four interventions or to a comparison group. 
Treatments included (a) the Reading Recovery model, (b) a treatment modeled on Reading 
Recovery provided by teachers trained in a shortened program, (cj a one-on-one skills practice 
model and (d) a group treatment taught by trained Reading Recovery teachers. Iw all treat- 
ment and comparison groups, reading assessment measures included the Mason Early Reading 
Test dictation tasks, text reading level assessment, the WRMT and the GMRT A hierarchi- 
cal linear model analysis revealed that Reading Recovery children performed significantly 
better on four measures (dictation, text reading level, the GMRT. and the WRMT) than any 
of the other treatment groups and the comparison group. A (microanalysis of videotaped 
lessons revealed that essential program components related to success were one-on-onc 
lessons, the lesson framework, and the Reading Recovery teacher stall development model. 

SMlin, Nancy. (1994, Spring). Reading Recovery data and observations from one 
Illinois site (Part one). Illinois Reading Council Journal. 22. 7--2K. 
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Included^ SSf P- g - «nc Illinois site, 

effects of .he program, and issues rail f r P " ,8ram - obscmili «'« about the 

the training site, with to renon f« Kino T . ^ ' SCh °° 1 dislricls wcre in ™ K '«< at 
5.400 students. 4 . J oTwS « S -md SVT T dh,riCl * ^ *"* ^'^ ™ 
ojer minora, C hi,dren f^otmeT Scs c ^^S^T" ™* 
The second district serves "> ?0() stud.-nu „r u e sch ° o1 P»puJatron. 

was 93.6% white, and 1 1 jrf he 3 Id en Z - 7 ^ ^ Thc pi,pUliilio » 

of the school year teacher dentil! firu '"w-meomc families. At the beginning 

an instrument con poS of S senS e m f ^.V^ Using ' he Di Survey* 
•i«n in the programed i M y *c nnd Z^T ^ relCrtcd Up ° n d ^™'inua- 

.o assess the outcome of the f^l^XZZ™ F SurVL '* WcrL> u - d 

were administered the eomplefe S a B „« ^ P ™e^ of each pup.l. Control group children 
(Dictation. Writing Vocabu7rv and Te Xl R f ^ f °" a " d ' hree » f lhe 

in the firs, year. Of these 70 2« ~ i 8> ^ ThC dis,ricts servcd « 5 <*Hdrcn 

or more lesions 6 of these w e di " n mu FT ? ,hev had ™ d 60 

average level of perforata het c« s r '^^ rCadinp achievc ™n< reached the 
1 18 of whom were Z 7 " 'he second year. 147 children were served, 
for controls, the score s fo disc ^u-d ,n7 d ' SCOn " nucd ' Whili; '«< data are no. reported 
from September to May. ~ a Jnu P ro 8 ram «*.ld rc n showed considerabl e progress 

Recovery group, or a standard ^talS^^S 8 ™?^ m ° dif ! Cd Rcadin f 
Recovery group were provided with \tl 8 P ' ChlIdren ,n ,hc modified Reading 

demons^ed J^^y^vSSS^Z^ P™*™ °"ce .hey 

intervention program ^^^^ ' n ^ in ,hc s,andard 

Both Reading Recovery S Si nT " n0rnl .f " lade available ,o at-risk children, 
ing a. reasonable . TfTrThrirS SHT " ntl ch ! l ? ren Wcre delc ™"ed ,o be read- 
strucion until ,he end of te ffi AUOVaITT m,ervemion S r »»P "*eiv<,d in- 
data of student performance on v"£tt subSs oHh^n " Wcre applied *° prL - and 
recognition, and tests of h e 1 ^ Diagnostic Survey, a test of Dolch word 

revealed no ^i^v^m!^ ^ T ^ 

although both of these gn,u P T g £S roST , T' ^>«P*. 
However, children in th : modi fie d Se dl * <U ' tpCr,0rmed lhc s,and ard intervention group, 
more nuickly than f^X^S^S^^ ** discontinuatiofpo.St 

Reading. 10. 49-54. twue stuilcnts - 

( Aix,a™etone^S;;; "w^:,? f lI : c A rfff d ^-n- 

selected for the progr Z b ed Z c on r ' f lcanl rcad ' Child ™ «« 

and tasks. Thc 30-nti 7^ n in V P rC ,ram SL ' lcc,cd Kadin » and writing tests 

analysis and dem " " ^ ^^7^? rCadin ^ rCrVadinp - 
work for their initial vear of tr , Sno On, , n n , rcCC,VC gradua,c lcvcl '•"our.se- 

vcar ot tr.un.ng. Optional implementation models allow for teachers to 
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, th er solely teach ALL pupi, or ,o .each pa, jfjj day in 

During ,hc third i-plen-ntauon ^r^ and .PJ^J , ha , although the ALL pro- 
five Florida countie- were compared. Results 01 anu ison groU p of average 
gram children were ^^^^^T^^n^ Tiia^ of 
first graders, there were no significant d'A^cnecs c n "»> I performed 
children who received 40 or more lessons ^"^'^2^. Differences in achieve 
a, or above the level of the comparison g -P^«^ h ^ Lintcrvcnti on program and 

^pl^ 

, f ,aQ 4 , what's special about special programs tor children 

ities. Journal of Clinical Reading. 4 5 ;|V Q hiu and you ,h. Articles sc- 

Reviews research related to reading instruction to LUt ««r inability 
lected come from an examination «f J- m = JO urnaMn <^ ^ ^ par , bc . 

G««rt«7.v and Journal afUarnw D ^'ZhSio-^Ll instruction and had to be car- 
uveen 1980 and 1990. To be mcluded. res e arch had o acu lu n environmcnts with in 
ried out in children's resource rooms, classrooms ormhc knowlcdge . 
,he schools involved. Studies ^^^^^^J^J^a illustrations: 
mctacogtiition. and visual .niagery: text factors s U h as Odv m. g corrcction in . 

and oral reading and reading comprehension 1 s < ,ud ™ fl l ' hcnsion and that (2) 
structional techniques may facilitate ho.h word re og may res ul, in 
S3 SX^^^ adequate time and inaction. 

«f 3 1/2 years. The child, a boy. was enro ^ J participant obser- 

years and was discontinued at the age ^^j;^^ standardised tests, and a par- 
tition, written documents, formal and ^ " c c|inic , hc rccei ved individ- 
tial life history. During the first eight weeks f^™^™ ^ thc ncxt period of 
„„ instruction in one hour sessions 4 or 5 . its ^pcr wccK y ^ ^ 
instruction, the subject was tu tored u smg as «U» -J^** sjx step ,. ( , , sc ,cc,ing 
lixposure/Multiple-Contex. (ML/MC ) at gy. 1 ^ a eg ^ ^ ^ & ^ 
a book series lor instruction. (2) using an or. r admg o t . completing 
,3, providing practice with H"^?^^^^ used for three 8-week peri- 
(hc first book, and (6) reread.ng the first book. 1 «witfc> discontinued. Each 
ods. During the remaining eight 8-week ^^^^^"wa. monitored to deter- 
(1U aner. a set of instructional goa K wer ^^jJ^15 be maintained, <b> whether 
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Z.GMOND. Naomi. & Baker, Janice M. (1994). Is the mainstream a more appronri 
Ci'«™. Mary e. & C.imh.k*. Mary B. ( 1W4). Modifying .he Lnubach Way ,„ 
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ventions. Journal of Learning Dimlnhtws. 27 65- ». (he 

in .he K-W-L group. No significant dit crences x ,d b ween h two „^ by 35 

anv of the dependent measures prior to men en on r struamn 

prospective .cache ^^^SXSiS ^ ^ 

essons per week. The t-U^fc imcntum . * -him. for text structure, summarizing 

dieting story ideas, organizing their own ^^^j^Xg pupils through the 
,he main idea, and evaluating. The K-W- L intc r xc ntio n nu t J . » ^ 
steps of establishing what they know, what they want to knos^ ^"^ ^ * d after 

of written recall and comprehension strategy ^ owk S^^m.n.ste«a t 
,he treatments. Scores on the written recall^ te ^^^^? fi ^Ji^mcd the 

^fia^ 

ing and instruction are considered in the discussion of these results. 

... * D,„r Mvrsha (1991 November). Planning and imple- 

ANDKRSQN. VALKBIh. & Roll. MARSHA. 1VV. ■ ' , . d 6 _ l0 . 

mcnting collaborative strategy instruction for delayed readers gra 
Elementary School Journal. 94. 1 2 1-1 37. education teach- 

u.ion of grade levels across experimental ^^.^^^^ pan in self-evalua- 
.eaehcrs received peer support ™jjJ«J^;i| h their students. The 
live workshops as they applied u llabordt.u read r ig in - n 

main data were pre- 2ed reading achievement 

small-group sessions with their ^^fj (wo indcpcn(lc „, 

test (SORT) was also given to all students. Videotapes w ere an y y 
nuers using a scale developed for ra.H^limensu, s ^^^« m , prctest st U 

experimental students gained. 

Brabham. K„na Gr,,:n. < June ,. Empowering students as teachers of com- 
duccd to 10 fifth graders^ second group o t 1 s udem taught ^ lhan m . 
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Ahhc ih hf P • C ? P „ red,C,,n ^ 1 u « ,ion grating, summarizing, and.clarifying 
Although the reciprocal teach.ng group covered less of the basal .ex.. .hey showed .he same 
a e age .n.provemen, on reading comprehension and .otal reading on a s andardized .eTa 
did .he more text-structured group. The teacher-researcher reported changes in he pup " in 

tctZZ and r n ' hUsiaSm for readi "8 ^ as wel. as a positive' ff "to Spr„ ai 

teaching procedures on classroom discipline. ".ciproea. 

n^' E \ k TT F ' ' 9 f 1 Understa,ldin g P^sages in science textbooks: A com- 
parison ol students with and without learning disabilities. In Donald J I eu & 
Charles K. Kmzer (Eds.). Examining central issues in literal research il eon anil 
praau e (pp. 235-242). Chicago. IL: National Reading Conference " tor >' a " d 
Devises a curriculum-based assessment (CBA) instrument for fourth and sixth ende 
science textbooks to assess the development of relevant reading-related skills Subjects were 
31 fourth graders ,9 LD. 22 non-LD) and 38 sixth graders , 13 LD. 25 non-LD) fr 0 i four 
schools ,„ one school district. All children were given the letter-word identified, a d oas 

srsxr sub,cs,s from ,hL ; Woodcock johns ° n Ai -- hk> — Th " s ■ 

strun.cn used tour scence passages from the grades 4 and 6 textbooks. Comprehension wis 
assessed Wlth a t eririal[ion , ask . n M rcadcrs whc Zi£ ™t 

ences presented ideas that were or were no. in .he passage. Twenty words were c ec ed 
ront the science passages to constitute a test of word reading, and vocabulary was determ ■ ed 

?B ro A U !ndSed Z 71* ^ f ^ **> ^ ^ « 

CBA mdaatcd that listening eomprehensmn contributed significantly to the variance in read- 
mg omprehens.on at both grade levels. Vocabulary-contributed significantly at the six h, 2 
level but word recognition did not make a significant contribution. In a number o a™ 

dSS 7 rC r SlgnifiCan,,y HCakcr ,han ,heir «*«*■ »" ho »"" non-LD students 
had some hfhe ult.es readmg science passages also. Results did not suppor. the belief that 
LD students w„h poor readmg skills can con.peusate through strong listen.ng capabilities 

Walravkn. Miriam, & Rhitsma, Pimm (199.3). The effect of teaching strategies for 
readmg comprehensum to poor readers and the possible surplus effect of activate 
pnor knowledge. In Donald J. Leu & Charles K. Kinzer (Eds), Examining cenSil 
ZZ^Zl^c" " H "" y ' "' Ui ' m ' i ri ' " ( PP- 24 «*»- Chicago. IL: National 
Rxaniines the effects of teaching comprehension strategies to pupils with severe prob- 
lems in reading comprehension. Subjects were 24 Dutch children , 18 boys. 6 girls, from ^ 
schools for ch,k.ren w„h learning disabilities. Twelve pupils were randon.lv selected as c " 
trol group: 12 others were d.v.ded into the two treatment conditions: instruction in p e d ■ - 

5c'tS P !n C ! ! f Mra,C ^ S VCrSUS hMm in i,Ctiv;l,il1 ^ ground know.- 
edge. No s.gn.f.cant d.lterences were found between the groups prior to treatment 

Comprehension strategy instruction was give,, across 7 weeks during regu Jar reading i e-tnd' 
wasTs? ° , 10 ' 4 ha "'- h0Ur ICSSO,1S - KM *< »f «■« «* of comprehens "n " 
mini , H mUS U * U T nm - A ^ M »«ch test for mail, ideas was also ad 

m.ms.e.ed m the pretest and immediate and delayed pos.test design. Findings indicate i n, 
.ns mcnon ... comprehension strategies improved the reading performance J£ >< v 2£ s a" 
tec. nu ., tamed 4 weeks after training ended. The poor readers found i, difficult to ae iv"a e 
and use their prior knowledge independently. 

GAJR.A. Mi:i:nakshi, & Salvia John. (1992. May). The effects of summarisation in- 
StKir nM ° n ° f S,UtlCITtS With 1Cilming disl,bililics - '^'T'ional 
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Fl«l er Card, J. (1993. November-December). The learning disabled adolescent 

mmam 

books were used. 

I f «i *N Rfbfkam E. (1993). EiTccls of dircel inslruclion or siory grammar on 
« comprehension of elememar, school learnmg d.sab ed 

ul ^nitontly diifercnt. The experimental groups mean vvntmg score was MgmfumtU 
greater than that of either the comparison or control group. 
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Ki.knk, Lm ra. (1994. Winter). Case study in reading disability: An emergent liter- 
acy perspective. Learning Disability Quarterly. 17, 31-56 

identifier/ n tT StU K y Chroniclin | ,hc dcvclopmcm of reading and writing in one pupil 
idem f,ed as LD The subject was an 8-year-old African American girl, who had repeated 
kindergarten and wasenrol.ed as a second grade pupil in a self-contained LD classroom 
Previous evaluations had establish that her IQ was within the normal range. This study was 
conducted over one school year. The researcher me, twice weekly with the child for 40-50 
minute sessions. All sessions were audio.aped for later transcription. Prc-studv assessments 
using a letter recognition test, word reading task, word writing task, and the CAP as well -,s 
informal measures of phonemic awareness, revealed that the girl was unable to demonstrate 
conventional literacy knowledge (letter recognition, letter-sound associations, or a has - 
sigh word vocabulary). Instructional sessions focused on reading and writing activities and 
mvo ved a variety of materials and texts. The audio taped sessions were coded for evidence 
of gene al themes. For the purposes of this report, analysis focused on the forms of reading 
and writing the pup, employed and her understanding of herself as a reader and writer This 
revealed that she had became attentive to print, followed the text word for word, and demon- 
strated memory for the text and ability to decode. She was successful with preprimer texts 
n regard to writing, her memory for letter forms had improved. She recognised 41 of V let- 
ters, compared with 28 in September. Further, she formed most letters correctly with greater 
ease. She recognized 1 5 sigh, words on the sigh, word test and was beginning to space words 
Her invented spelling progressed from early phonemic to transitional. She read her own writ- 
ing as , from a preprimer by pointing word by word, relying heavily on her memory of the 
text and sight words and. less frequently, attempted to use phonetic cues to decode 



V-l 1 Teaching bilingual/other language learners 

Raphak. Taffy. & Brock. Cynt.ua H. (1993). MEI: Learning the literacy culture 
in an urban elementary school. In Donald J. Leu & Charles K. Kin/er (Eds ) 
central issues in literacy research, thearx. and practice (pp. 179-188)' 
Chicago. IL: National Reading Conference. 

■ Provides insights into how a second-language learner participates in a literature- 
based readmg program. Ihe case study describes a second-language learner from Vietnam 
who began ms.rucon in the United States in the third grade in an urban elementary school 
Information was collected from third through fifth grade. The child was bussed to a bilingual 
program for half days during third and fourth grades where literacy instruction in English 
in £f Wematie units. A paraprofessiona. who spoke Vietnamese worked on instruction 
in Lngl.sh as well. The reading program was literature-based in all three grades, with grades 
four and five featuring the Book Club program. A. the core of the program were pupil-led 
discussion groups about literature read. Data for this paper related to oral language use dur- 
ing Book Club discussions using three representative samples of Book Club interactions 
across fourth and fifth grades. Two themes emerged from the analysis: (a) changes in the 
uiscoui-se"" Pilrt ' Clpa,,< " 1 hl hcr book dul,s il,,d (b) ch;il1 S«-* s substantive features of her 

Parator.:, Patricia N. (1993). An intergenera.ional approach to literacy: Effects u„ 
the literacy learning of adults and on the practice of family literacy. In Donald J 
Leu & Charles K. Kmzer (Eds.). Ewrnhmif. central issues in literacy research Un- 
ary, and practice (pp. 83-92). Chicago. IL: National Reading Conference 
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Questions the impact of an intergenerational approach on the literacy development of 
adult leaders and the incidence of shared literacy events between P~d cht, . Dunng h 
3-vear project. 367 families attended adult literacy classes 2 hours a day 4 days a «U a 
le , one nstructional cycle (averaged 15 weeks). The classes were prov.dcd through a 
"University partnership program. The majority of the adults (n=35 1 , spoke Eng ,sh as 
a secTd .anguage. Instruction was provided in muKiubility. m f^^Z^i Z 
fewer adults and featured reading and responding to literacy materials of adult micas and 
nroviding selection of hooks and ideas for use with their children. Emphasis was placed on 
family eon J s Z literacy use with specific emphasis on storybook reading. Data sources 
ded pre and posttestt of ora. reading fluency of 9 randomly selected parents attetv- 
dance ^attrition rates, and self^reported dot. on the incidence of parent^, d ac ,v, ,es ,n 
Si home weekly. The average attendance rate (74*) exceeded that typically found for adul 
education programs nationally (50* . or locally (32* ). Retention ,n the program mcreased 
£ 7 "r" Vor the firs, year to 93* and 92* for years 2 and 3. respectively. Adul. ora read- 
";Jrfo man c a ed an average decrease in reading miscues of 1 3* . Self-report data ,n- 
XJj a sternly and systematic increase in the practice of shared literacy ,n the home set- 
ting. 

Thornbi rc. Devin G. ( 1 993). Intergenerational literacy learning with bilingual fam- 
ilies* A context for the analysis of ,ocial mediation of thought. Journal oj Reach,,* 

^taSteS an intergenerational literacy program of six months" duration 
on the Eng 1 anguaue proficiency of nine bilingual families. Participants included nine 
I Eersand their 15 children ranging in age from 2 to 5 y™^»f™^^Z 
i-ourusine parents to read storybooks in English to their preschool-aged children, as well as dc 
v S t^ir language and readmg skills. Data were collected from 16 observations of par- 
Snts- d co te m,d from semi -structured interviews with the parents and the literacy 
p ogra tea her . Observations from the third and the fifteenth observation rece.ved extend- 
al a Frequencies of categories of talk were analyzed. Pre- and post-corn par, o, s of 

scores o, he pL hool Uwww Seal, for the children and the CI BS reading subtest to 
, p re s uggested significant improvements. Categories of discourse were compared 
i revSing significant changes in language features used by teachers, parei^md 
children. Significant correlation coefficients «ere found between test scores and differences 
in use of specific discourse features. 

Bath i- Jf-NNiW-R (1993). Mexican-American bilingual kindergartners' collabora- 
tes in meaning making. In Donald J. Leu & Charles K. Kinder <^.^— ^ 
curat issues in literacy research, theory, and praCcv (pp. 163-169). Chicago. 1L. 

Relish to children who are most comfortable speaking another language. Twenty-nsi 
'^ American children ,K non-English speaking. 14 limited E^'-^^-icy a 
their teachers in a bilingual kindergarten classroom participated in the study . With children 
of" m Xkgrounds.'he teacher read aloud and talked about quality children s literature lo 
S U m mu s daily. The read-aloud was in English preceded by a short summary .n 
HI Children were encouraged to talk about the stories in 

, a,a were video- and audiotapes of the storybook interactions collected ^ | >' 1 " 
Fiach transcript was coded into message units and conversation u. its <C U V. A ' 5 * 
• its were coded; 22 focused on discussions of characters ,n the stones. The child* and 
e ucher on.r,bu,ed roughly equal amounts ot the total message um.s. S„ categories C 
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topics emerged: book features, familiarity with literature iiterarv ,-u™, 

ence connections, knowledge about l™™,„! , 0 clemems < Personal expcri- 

birth, and were retired to 

program emphasized literacy learning thmi.nt, « ■ cultures. The kindergarten 

two storybooks in order to sec if ren,-, t, r \ - 8 ■ CUSUrC WCrc "Wociuced to 

framework for languag T ^ couW P rovide : < 

was read as an introduc C h^conclfof nrefl' ^ r"' '""r^* ^ °" C b( '» k 
eled for the children. A c« nd S re ,dS" * Kadm &-™*\ h * hch ™«r was mod- 
were asked to pretend read the .ex" F-,c ^1 ,hrc <-' » ncs ,n En S''*h before the children 
ly,ed to determine ^^^^^^!^ r '^T d - ^ - 
guagc growth: a basic word count, prc.nunda! £ rf ^^L^^TT 
and target vocabulary Children orew in -,n -r. u " VLrmo s y<UbIes. meaning units, 

self-confidence. g ' aWaS 0Vcr ,h ° lhrcc rcadil ^ increased their 

GliVA ESTHER; WADR-W<XMj. t Y. LrsI.Y: & SltANY MlCHAl (190^1 Th - 

. h ograpSX£ s rfiKiaatr'' in r di,wt - 

by lack of proficiency in the second language , b d e ct iZrh " ^ '^T* 
Subjects were 45 children ( ^ bovs „„t% i „i! , ai " t ™"' 1 »< ««hographic complexities, 
who were ind.viduall y e^ve nl reel™ > ,T E . n «^ h - H «*™' day school 
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»„cl«fcd d 7»^"f™";^ °"„c,, 'Liar MlW; ■""'""f 

D _ CUT 'r (IQQ4 March). A delicate balance. 
SSfKi fn=— « , a second - 

K««/«nj! Teacher. 47. -*38-449 , ^ ., choot teachers implementing reading m- 
Describcs case studies of three elementary researchers over a period 

section for ESL pupils. Teachers were ^^^Zlr pupils who were experi- 
of two years, with observations toeusing < n hat .^cr^'C P P ^ ^ 

encing difficulties in reading Teachers v e i ak intcmew , ^ and thc S ub- 

' beliefs for teaching ESL children to read ^"^^ on second language and bilin- 
sequent framework for language ana ™ and principles of effective in- 

gual education, knowledge o e. ecu e to > e d J tified P as those that led to 

struction for low income students. El tec ^ P r ' l ; l,CCS i(ive procC sses. and enabled 

high levels of pupil involvement, '«^^ r ^2J lv identified as working with 

S-itriS^ 

and minimizing use of synonyms and .d.oms. 

KASPER. Lou.™ F. < .994. February). ^^^2^"^ ^ 
dents through academic course pwnngJfo ^' ^IS m enrolled in the paired 
Compares the performance ot ci mmum > ^ , hc erfor mance of 

courses of ESL Analytical Reading and »n»«^^> P ^J™ >J, C paired cla sses and 19 in 
students who took ESL Analytical Readmg ^ £ noU rs' dura , i( ,n. At thc con- 

,he nonpaired class, took the courses ,n as ^ adjng pro r,eieney and to evalu- 

clusion of the course, students took two ttstsU, as^s thur ^ (RAJ) o 

ate their performance in the class: the CUNY Kc aumg a £ short an _ 

lice examination, and the Wng^g , En ■ ^PJ^f Siling Cass paralleled the 
swer examination. In the paired classes, readings in -X nonpaired sect.cn ot 

readings in the psychology class, whereas no s^ <h o re , g ^ .^.^ 

the same course. Students also compl «**^ -.Xsame level of English proficiency. 

S^sSstS 

, moi winK-ri The effects of structure strategy training 

bv teaching some organizational P^* d £J ^reS They ranged in age from 18 to 
students of a high-intermediate protictf n V " J - 1 A Sec0 , d Unguagc 

23 years and were divided into an cxp ™" - u J n J y , onsis ,ed of five one- 

Reading Test was administered he to re . ml i/ational strlictur e. The structures 

hour training sessions, each tocused on n 1 «<V " comparison . in that order 

ssar - — - ltikl u shou,d bt 
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learned, taught how to use it. and told when to use it. In addition, students took quizzes de- 
signed to help them evaluate their use of the strategies. 

Fajonyomi. Ayondblk A.. & Ai.a-Adhvi.mi, F.B.O. (1993. November). Comparative 
effectiveness of three languages of instruction among adult literacy learners. Journal 
of Reading, 37. 174-182, 

Compares the effectiveness of three languages used to teach adult literacy learners in 
Nigeria. Volunteer subjects were 1 20 adult literacy learners in the fifth grade equivalent of pri- 
mary education. Subjects were randomly assigned to one of three groups and received in- 
struction on the same subject matter in the Hausa language, the English language, or a mixture 
of Hausa and English. Instruction occurred in six I -hour lessons per week for 3 weeks. Pre- 
and posttest comparisons indicated significant learning of subject matter for all three groups 
over the experimental period. Results of an ANCOVA using the pretest as a covariate revealed 
only a marginally significant difference among the posttest mean scores, with the mixed lan- 
guage group performing better than the English and the Hausa language groups respectively. 

CttO. Kvi ng-Sook. & Krasuen. Stcphkn D. (1994. May). Acquisition of vocabu- 
lary from the Sweet Valley Kids series: Adult ESL acquisition. Journal ofReadine 
17. 662-667. " 

Investigates the effects of pro\ iding adult second language learners with appropriate 
English texts for tree reading on English vocabulary acquisition. Subjects were four female 
adults, three Korean and one Spanish, ranging in age from 21 to 35. with varying levels of pro- 
ficiency in Hnglish and varying amounts of English study (3 to 10 vears). Except for the Spanish 
student w ho had learned English in an American school and interacted in English frequently with 
minimum difficulty, the subjects had initially studied English in Korea and expressed reluc- 
tance to use English with native speakers. All were asked to pursue leisure reading in English 
in their free time over a period of several months. Thev were initially provided with selections 
written at a second-grau? level. The three Korean subjects were asked to underline unfamiliar 
words the first time they encountered them. They were free to use a dictionary if they chose to 
do so. Different procedures were used to estimate vocabulary acquisition for each woman. For 
Korean subjects, individual lists of words underlined in their books w ere constructed, and they 
were asked to define their words in Korean. Credit was given for providing a synonym or defi- 
nition that captured the full meaning of the tested word. For the Spanish subject a test of" 165 
words, based on words the other women had underlined consistently, was administered as a 
pre- and posttest. Tallies of books read and words underlined were computed. The amount of dic- 
tionary use was also determined, and percentages of correctly defined words were reported 
Results revealed that all four subjects had read a substantial amount weekly mm to five books). 
Percent scores on the vocabulary tests for the Korean subjects were 56<*. 809*. and 60<7 f . The 
Spanish subject increased her score on the test of 165 words by 7 1 words. It was noted that the 
two women who used the dictionary learned more vocabulary per words read. Due to the limit- 
ed interactions with native speakers of English by two of the Korean subjects, it was concluded 
that the gains in vocabulary were due to the free reading. 

On, Junii.. (1992. Spring). The effects of L2 reading assessment methods on anxi- 
ety level. TESOL Quarterly, 26. 172 -176. 

Investigates whether students experience differential levels of anxiety w hen faced with 
different L2 reading assessment methods. Eighteen subjects enrolled in premcdical studies at 
a Korean university were participants. Subjects had studied English for more than six years. 
They completed two comprehension and recall tasks, a delayed clo/.e test, and a delayed think- 
aloud task over a three-week period. Anxiety levels were determined by a modified version 
of the Cognitive Interference Questionnaire administered after each assessment to note how 
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often task-irrelevant thoughts occurred during the task performance. A repeated-measures 
ANOVA suggested differences in scores across the methods. Pairwise comparisons indicated 
that the cloze test and the think-aloud task elevated anxiety levels more than did the compre- 
hension and recall tasks. 

Geva Esther, & Clifton, Susan. (1994. June). The development of first and sec- 
ond language reading skills in early French immersion. Canadian Modem Language 

Review, 50, 646-667. 

Seeks to compare good and poor readers in the early French immersion program with 
good and poor readers in the regular English stream at the same grade level and to examine the 
parallel performances of good and poor readers in English (their first language) and French 
(their second language). In total, 10 subjects were selected from two French immersion grade 
two classes and 20 subjects were selected from two English stream grade two classes. Using 
teacher ratings of pupils' oral proficiency, it was determined that there was a normal distribu- 
tion of language skills within each group. Instruments administered individually to subjects in- 
cluded word recognition tasks (developed in French and English using suggestions trom the 
four teachers) and two oral reading texts in both French or English. The French immersion 
pupils were tested in both languages, starting with French. Four types ot measures were de- 
rived from the text reading: global ratings of oral reading and retelling performance, time < in 
minutes), miscucs. and word substitution types. The data analysis revealed that those chil- 
dren who were taught to read in a second language displayed lags in the development ot flu- 
ent reading in both the first and second language in comparison to children taught to read m 
their first language. When comparing children who had reached a particular developmental 
reading level on accuracy and comprehension, there were no differences between those taught 
in their first and second language. In examining the parallel performance ot good and poor 
readers in the two languages, it was determined that children who were fast, accurate, fluent 
readers and who comprehended what they read in one language, were also fast, accurate, flu- 
ent readers who comprehended what thev read in the second language. Likewise, those chil- 
dren whose reading reflected inaccurate word recognition, stow reading, and limited com- 
prehension in one language experienced similar difficulties in the second language. 

Cupperton. ROBERT. (1994, June). Explicit vocabulary instruction in French im- 
mersion. Canadian Modern Language Review. 50. 736-749. 

Provides an overview of theoretical perspectives on second language vocabulary 
knowledge and acquisition. This research review focused on levels of lexical proficiency and 
on qualitative differences in the oral and written production of French immersion students as 
compared to that of their francophone peers. A resulting conclusion was the need for improved 
vocabulary instruction in immersion programs. Specific suggestions for integrating tradi- 
tional ideas into a communicative approach were presented. 



V-l 2 Tests and testing 

V\i i-nc'IA Shhi.a W„ & Pi.ac i.. Nancy A. (1994). Literacy portfolios for teaching, 
learning and accountability: The Bellevue Literacy Assessment Project. In Sheila W. 
Valencia, Elfrieda H. Hiebert. & Peter P. Afllerbach (Eds.). Authentic reading as- 
sessment: Practices and possibilities (pp. 134-156). Newark. DE: International 

Reading Association. ... ■ r • 

Describes a district- level effort to develop assessment strategies, including developing 
portfolios, that would be useful at the classroom level and could also he used lor district ac- 
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Z^*£ES2£&3r* repr T n!ing kinde ^ Ie " *™» 

Pilot yea, the project JdSTf^S ttrZZ^ ^ the 

construe, meaning. (2) choosing to read a I e 0 ma SkTi 'iT*" ^ " 
through writing, and (4) engagement in self «„i r mate " al *- (3) eff ect.ve communication 
work selected by the student per Z"^Z POrtf ° lios consisted of 

cific assessment techniqueTL eS of i f 7 °' ^ ° f ,hc P M >«- spc- 

■ributed by the teachZ " u!le ^l^Z^ "* ™ k ™ 

teachers in helping students . ZZcZntL i * P^" 0 "* WCre deVclo P ed ,0 ^ss.sl 
author, report four finding a a « ul of , " ^ and Pyrenees. The 

ers were assisted in esS h i " a "° n °' the projcc,: f> students and teaeh- 

(2. students ^^Z^IZ Z^T^ « ^ aBd P« 
was great variability in the ^^^a^TTf^^ 0) ,hcre 

P. Afflerbach (Eds IS , / EIWeda H Hiebert - & Peter 

riculun, ^^X^^^ T f°.^«^ within a whole literacy cur- 
writing procesL^ZZLZZrr PiM ° ownership. ,he 

strategies, and volun, y ZC^Z^ & T ^ knowle ^' fading 

were used to dctenninc^ScSS^^ TP" ^'t^ *"* ' eVe ' bcM, ™«* 
each aspect of literacy Initially do rt tViH ^ pcr,ormin S above, or below grade level in 
on the par, of many ^K^tl"^^^ T'^" ^™<™ 
however, the process improved W " 'Z i DUnng ' he eoursc (,f a sch "o> year, 
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r™ , IP. Gfrtrl'df V.; & Kruglanski, Hannah. (1994). 
Kapinus. Barbara A.; Collier. ^ ertrl ™\ ' _ ram . ^ new view of assessment. 
The Maryland school performance a^ment prcg r* «. A «c 
In Sheila W. Valencia, Elfneda H. Hie bert & ^ £ 255-276). Newark. DE: 
reading assessment: Practices and possibilities (pp. 

International Reading Association. Assessment Program (MSPAP) which 

Describes the Maryland School "r^ncc As«s n enU g ^ ^ 

is administered to every «. K^lng positive attitudes to- 

related outcomes addressed by the assess! neni ^are y ^ for 1)terary 

ward reading: (2) constructmg. extending an ^ta "m^ing when reading for informa- 
experience: (3) constructing, extending, cxarmmn^ mean g ^ ^ ^ 

ti0 n; (4) constructing, extending, and e r"3^Kted1J about reading. Both quan- 
(5) demonstrating awareness ot stratcg. c beha k ^^' , ev g ds havc been cre ated to de- 

tit alive and qualitative data are col leet f ^J^ ™ ^ is scored by teachers using a 
scribe pupil performance at each grade leve J The asses ™ c ac(ivitics , dcsigned 

Sheila W. Valencia. Elfrieda H. HieteJ & PWer RAH ^ac ^ Internationa l 
«.««.«»«*: ft«rtiV« and possibles (pp. 1 ^7-217). rsewa 

Readin §^sSr:.essmen, designed to (1, estab.ish standards ^^J^g 
dents in reading diverse kinds of materials an hn compl g a oh* ^ ^ 

measure students' abilities ,0 construct ^J^^ The assessment uses texts 
among reader, writer, text, and context, and M mpro ^ anJ ^ pcr . 

that represent the viewpoints ot various cultural g oups. bo th assessed, 
spectives. The stories, articles and P"^ 0 '^^ vr ° ing . f„ addition .0 general chal- 
Most assessments involve reading, ^ ^' t discusscs five specific is- 
lenges and reflections related to the new worU into th e assessment. 



vidual student results. 



vmuai muuu" ■ 

Garcia. Marv W.. * Vlrv.ll, Katk, ^ lft ^ ta ^^^: 
ing: The Arizona Student As«»mcnt F^pam. " ^ > Prartk ,,* 

Hicbert. & Peter ^^^^^^tSn^oaal Reading Association 
possibilities (pp. 228-246 . Newark, ut ' nic ASAP) which is designed to mca- 
Prcsents the Arizona Student ^^^X^luml. comprehending, and 
sure students' progress in three literacy ^^^'Jf^onicr ,0 include all students 
presenting) in three grade level clusters, n- _ . . proficient and special 

in the assessment, guidelines havc been esU* hshui tor 1 mi t ^ jn ^ 
education students. The 67 ^<=ss.ncnu. m th AS AP are ^ 
reading asses, ment is presented using an ^ ^ivtn« £ ^ guidcd and open- 
activity, a rcadmg phase, and a response Jonc b , raincd individuals 
ended and tap comprehcns.on presses ^and product s^ y ^ & 
using a scoring rubric. Va hduy ot "^^^^^ Results indicate a high level 
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sessments can be scored almost as reliably by a single rater as by two raters. Reflections on the 
first three years of the ASAP are discussed. 

Short. Kathy G., & Kaliffman. Gloria. (1994, April). Teacher and student voic- 
es: The role of reflection in learning. Reading, 28. 9-14. 

Describes efforts to make reflection and self-evaluation an ongoing part of daily class- 
room hfc. including use of a more formal strategy, self-evaluation portfolios By paying in- 
creasingly close attention to children engaged in choice-filled curriculum opportunities the re- 
searchers concluded that children's ability to reflect insightfully on their own learning has been 
underestimated. The notion of reflexive portfolios grew from awareness that children make 
decisions about their actions but have been excluded from reflecting about the meanings of 
their actions. Opportunities for reflection were a daily, natural part of the curriculum through 
conferencing, webbing, authors' circles, class discussion, learning logs, literature circles ana 
various kinds of journals. To encourage pupils in more formal and analytic reflections on their 
progress as learners, a new interpretation of portfolio procedures was adopted Three times 
each year (October. February, and May), pupils spent a week to 10 days gathering, sharing 
and reflecting on the artifacts of their reading and writing. Class meetings and close work with 
a partner provided opportunities for revealing discoveries about themselves as readers and 
writers and for hearing others' perspectives. Children made decisions about which pieces and 
evidence were most reflective of them as readers and writers and should be included in the 
portfolio. Their written self-assessments became part of their report cards and their cumulative 
school older. The teacher-researchers, too. described ways in which they became more self- 
aware through integrating reflection into their lives. 

Leslie, Lauren. & Cooper, Paula. (1993). Assessing the predictive validity of 
pnor-knowledge assessment. In Donald J. Leu & Charles K. Kinzer (Eds ) 
Examining central issues in literacy research, theory, and practice (pp 93-99) 
Chicago. IL: National Reading Conference. 

Tests the predictive validity of free association and prediction as methods of prior 
knowledge assessment. Data were generated from 57 sixth graders from one suburban public 
and one private school. Passages from the Qualitative Reading Inventory used four prior 
knowledge assessment conditions: ( I ) standard free association where the concept is given- p) 
standard free association plus prediction; (3) definitional free association where precise re- 
sponses to specific attributes of concepts is requested; and (4) definitional free association plus 
prediction. Comprehension measures were retelling and explicit and implicit comprehension 
questions. MANOVA procedures used a 2 (free association -standard, definitional) X 2 (pre- 
diction —yes, no) X 2 (text— narrative, expository ) design with free association, retelling and 
comprehension questions as dependent variables. Post hoc analyses used correlational data 
Definitional tree associations did not yield higher prior knowledge scores than standard free 
associations but resulted in higher correlations with retelling and comprehension of narrative 
text. I rediction of main ideas prior to prior to reading was correlated to retelling and com- 
prehension of expository text but not narrative. 

Bi.Al.s_ Diane F... & DeTlmpi.k. Jeanne M. (1993). Home contributions to early 
language and literacy development. In Donald J. Leu & Charles K. Kinzer (lids.). 
Examining central issues in literacy research, theory, and practice (pp 207-215) 
Chicago. IL: National Reading Conference. 

KAplorcs how measures of family socioeconomic status, children's conversational abil- 
ity and the kinds ol input children hear would combine to explain variation in performance 
on story comprehension and definition tasks. Three-year-old children (n=84) were recruited 
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from preschool programs in the greater Boston area. All families were eligible for Head Start 
and hS ^EngXs their home language. Family configurations and educational background 
varied considerably. Home visits occurred once a year when ch.ldren were three and four 
ye^s o d During the visits, each mother was asked to read two books to her ch.ld. ehe.t re- 
port from the child about some interesting even,, and record a fam.ly 
At aee five children were given a battery of tests includ.ng a story comprehcns.on task and a 
JeSE. iik Regression analysis was conducted using home variables as prcd.etors ot 
k X"nen performance on literacy tasks. A combination of home socal and economic mc, 
sure familv conversational measures, and child language measures were found to be good 
Predictors of the literacy outcome scores. Mothers' conversational mput measures did not 
emerge as strong predictors but were found to impact the results. 
McDowell. Judith A,. Schumm. Jeanne Shay: & Vaughn. Sharon (1993) 
Assessing exposure to print: Development of a measure tor primary ch.ldren. In 
Donald J Leu & Charles K. Kinzer (Eds.). Examining central issues m literacy re- 
seanl Lrv, and practice (pp. 101-107). Chicago. 1L: National Readmg Conference 
Assesses the ,se of the Title Recognition Test-Primary (TRT-P) as a measure ot P nn« 
exposure for children in primary grades. Data were collected from 158 c ,ldr en ,r , seven sec- 
ond urade classes at two public elementary schools. Us.ng the or.g.nal forma of the TRT. 
ilUroups were given a field-tcsted checklist of 33 common children's book tales along 
,h moils. Other measures administered were W1SC-R. Kaufman Test oi Hucattonri 
Achievement and Bruce Phoneme Detection Test. The internal consistency of the TRT-P 
CYC Wed cor;; ation coefficient of .82. There were no statistically s.gn.heant eoetheie nb 
between the TRT-P and any other variables. The TRT-P did not prove to be a stat.stiea ly s,g- 
n icum fetor in any of the regression analyses. The TRT-P did no, d.scrim.natc print expo- 
s!>rc "suiting iron, being read to from that attributable to the child's read.ng. hxplorat.on ot 
the instrument for primary grade children continues. 

Funis Lynn S.. & Fuchs. Douglas. (1992). Identifying a measure for monitoring 
student reading progress. School Psychology Review. 2/(1). 45-58. 

IntS gates the psychometric features and technicafdimensions ot our types ot mea- 
sures (ctoe m ,e. written retellings with a total words written score, and written retellings 
wkh a atehed words written score) as assessments for ongoing momtonng ot data .., the 
dt^SL»« were studied to identify an alternative Curriculum-Based Mcasureme 
IX a that could be used for monitoring students' reading progress by computer, ra her 
h' n nv relying on measures of reading fluency. Participants included 20 spcc.al cducat.on 
cache's each of whom selected two students to test. Half the teachers were assigned ran- 
dom >ui Computer monitoring group, and half were assigned to a ^^^f 
croup Retelling and elo/.e methods were inadequate as ongo.ng measures ot read.ng growth 
The nwe « ed to have potential for utility as this measure had both psychome.nc and 
L^clJSSu.. Data could also be automatically collected and scored by computer, 
adding to ease of administration. 

Mc-Cormu k. CHR.sT.Nt, E.*. STONHR. Si-k B.: & Duncan. Sam. (1994. April). 
Kindergarten predictors of first-grade reading achievement: A regular classroom 
s minle Psychological Reports. 74. 403-407. 

P C ,1 e I. i surcs fof 38 children in a kindergarten program and examines the corre- 
ctions rf£h with firs, grade reading achievement. Throughout ^J^^ 
tenchcrs routinely assessed the children on a number til measures. The- predict vc varub cs 
Included^! gender, and scores on the PPVT-R. the Developmental Test of V.sua.-Motor 
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Mantz.copoulos, Panayota Y.. & Morrison, Delmont. ( 1 994, July) Early ore 
d cl.on of reading achievement: Exploring ,he relationship of cogni iv and nonce £ 

27 0 thi dren s performance on cognitive measures was examined when they reached econd 
ic founds, formation f r „m e^«^^ 

A'n^^f^ T - : - P * P.: Holkowav. Carol; & Dvkman. Roscok 

w i } u ?' eC,,0n ef,,CaCy in ,he diagnostic confirmation and subtvpi m of 
children w,,h dyslexia. Disabilities Research & Practice 7 199 

spellinfte ,'rj re'n, , l T nlanCC ^ r^?"- agCS 9 to *° dctC ™ ^ ^ and 

dysphone,,- or no,, of ,he 40 tested. 28 were classified as dysphone.i S e of £ ? dyt 

vc" old tf Cn y T ng r ,han l0 " Whi ' C a " cte «r«S <» Ph<>ncti ■ wer a, ,^0 
car old. Tests were correlated with classification variables. When scores were factor" ana 

■dentmcation of dyslexia and that . si„ g ,e^S SKI ^3 aVSSSSt 
ZiSS, ^ «* <«T tes, are ^ effcC^S 

Si ATI-;, John R ; J(,ni,s. Craw, H.. Graham. L.nda Spu*; & Bowfr Jac k (1994) 
orrelations o WISC-III. WRAT-R. and PPVT-R scores in ,Z '2 
learning disabilities. Learning Disabilities Research * Practice 9 104- 07 
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of « te.« o»c a.ndard <lev,. l ,o» , be.wccn tta * JC-IU an Scute ig 

HI Full Scale score and the average scores on the Read '"S.^g^ 11 f h WISC . m 
of the WRAT-R. Results of P-rson correla -o" coefflu en ^ te ^^° to itive coeff, 
IQ and index scores and the three J^,* subtest but not be- 

WRAT-R for the diagnosis of specific learning disabilities. 

On . rsPiF Cindy 0991). Predicting i 'efeon-Denny scores from the SAT In Timothy 
V SskS Nancy D Padak (Edl). Inquiries in Meracy leanun, and .ns.rucuon 
(pp. 65-69). Pittsburg, ^J^^.JSSS"*- Scholastic Aptitude Tests 

quired to enroll in coljjge ^mpdj ^^^^^S^^ sec- 
sion subtest score on the StAl. subjects compieitu Combined ScAT Reading 

tions 0 f the ^?^^ Voca^bularT and the S^cATTests of S^and^ird^/rUtcn English (TSWE) 
Comprehension. ScAT Vocabulary, anu tne aw ■ equation were used to detcr- 

scores we., taken ^^^S^^^g^, ^ ^ 

S^AT to predict reading comprehension or Nelson-Denny scores. 

V-l 3 Technology and reading instruction 

v m a c T ,vn: Tfrrfncf V (1993). Theory into practice: Issues to 

ssr-r iir^rxs .l- _ 

Horizons. 34(1), 151-169. .ir-tprmine their case of use, format 

research. Programs examine were J^JS'fa each program, 

Cfflnpwfwiuion C W m««o«. One level ot reading passag cvaIuation wcrc at the 

along with materials from the teacher s ^ *^«itcd t „ determine if phras- 

same level of difficulty across programs. Segmcnuuon w * brcaks occurring 

ing used a combination of pausal phrase and synUc c p a e torn s. ^ 
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percentage of meaningful segmentation. It was concluded that there was enough variation 
among the programs to make them useful in meeting varying learners' needs within the same 
classroom. 

Foster. Kklu C; Erickson. Gina C: Foster. David F; Brinkman, Dank; & 
Toroksen. Joseph K. (1994. Winter). Computer administered instruction in phono- 
logical awareness: Evaluation of the DaisyQuest program. Journal of Research and 
Development in Education. 27. 1 26-1 37. 

Investigates the effectiveness of a computer program. DaisyQuest 1 and 11. in increas- 
ing phonological awareness in young children. Two experiments were conducted. In the first 
experiment, the subjects were 1 2 pupils with a mean age of 5.5 years who attended a child-care 
facility. Fifteen pupils with an average age of 5.3 years comprised the control group. Pupils 
in the experimental and control groups were pretested and posttested on the Phonological 
Awareness Test (PAT) and the Screening Test of Phonological Awareness— Experimental 
Version (STOPA-E). Treatment consisted of 20 sessions of 20-25 minutes each during which 
children worked through the three levels of the DaisyQuest program. This interactive program 
is designed to teach recognition of words that rhyme: recognition of words that have the 
same beginning, middle, and ending sounds: recognition of words that can be formed from a 
series of separately presented phonemes: and the ability to count the number of sounds in 
words. Results of ANCOVAs indicate significant differences in posttcst scores on the PAT and 
the STOPA-E in favor of the experimental group. A second experiment was conducted to in- 
vestigate the effectiveness of a more highly developed version of the DaisyQuest program. 
The experimental and the control groups consisted of 35 pupils each, with subjects across 
the two groups matched on PPVT-R scores. The average age of the subjects was 6. 1 years. 
Four measures were given as pretests and posticus: a computer-based test called Undersea 
Challenge, the final version of the Screening Test of Phonological Awareness (STOPA). the 
Production Test of Segmenting, and the Production Test of Blending. Results of ANCOVAs in- 
dicated that pupils in the experimental group performed significantly better than .hose in the 
control group on the Undersea Challenge, the Production Test of Segmenting, and the 
Production Test of Blending. No significant differences were found on the STOPA. 

Casi:y. Ji:an. (1994. February). Integrating computers in the primarv classroom. 
The Computing Teacher. 21. 33-34. 36. 

Presents conclusions of an evaluation project conducted in 29 primarv classrooms in 
six California school districts using the Writing to Read (WTR) program.' The WTR is a 
literature-based language arts program that uses computers to foster reading and writing de- 
velopment. While previous program evaluations had determined that WTR was effective 
with primary children, the purpose of this study was to compare the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram in two settings: the classroom versus a computer lab. Comparisons were made across 
three instructional groups: WTR in the classroom group. WTR in a lab group, and a tradi- 
tional classroom control group. Experimental and control groups were selected from rhe 
same school districts. Included in the evaluation were several Spanish language classrooms, 
some ESI. classrooms, and classrooms with learning handicapped pupils. Data collection in- 
volved both quantitative and qualitative instruments (classroom observations, scores from 
reading attitude surveys, year-long portfolios of writing samples, teacher and parent ques- 
tionnaires, pupil interv iews, and teacher and administrator journals). Although data were not 
presented in this article, major conclusions supporting the use of the WTR curriculum to en- 
hance writing performance and attitude toward reading among primary pupils were listed. It 
was reported that the application of the WTR curriculum in the classroom resulted in greater 
gams for pupils than the use of the piogram in the computer labs. Children with special I 
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HuENFCKE. Dorothy. ( 1992. July). An artistic criticism of a computer-based reading 
Pm n^:t"l^^ contused reading and writing V**™.™* 

pupil, ^^vera, ti.es a ^^J^^^J^ 
their kindergarten year to its completion m Oeecmbcr ot thev fin t u y 

gram. 

Martin LHJLA. ( 1994. February,. Computers and process writing in an integrated 

integrated curriculum with third grade £^1 Ihe classroom. 

wrUers as a result of experiences with computer wntmg software. 

n™,. a Rin-uHti Fri-d ( 1993). Value-added 

Association. , v :,i e0( ]i sc . hypercard. and com- 

students" learning. 

Bai.Tova. IV,. < .994. April). The imp*, of video on .he «^»°» * ilk ° f 

second language comprenens on. Subjects n Hit r randomly as- 

students <n=53) who were studying care ^^^J^o^m. 
signed to one of four story conditums. vtdeo-w.tn ^ wcrc thcn giv en 

sound-without-vidco <n=13>. and a no-story cond m«H - , ■ ^ subj- ^ ^ 

a multiple-choice comprehend test o check h , ,v wUI hc> under t hcnsiun 
the s.orv. Results indicated that visual cues were ml »rma n >t -nd jnna t 
in general, but did not necessarily simulate the unc taMand^ ex p, 
Jdy. i«v»h ins 43 students in ^'^.^ ^^^l " >rformance on the com- 
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Mhyers, Jamie. (1993). Constructing community and intertextuality in electronic 
mail. In Donald J. Leu & Charles K. Kinzer (Eds.), Examining central issues in lit- 
eracy research, theory; and practice (pp. 251-262). Chicago.'lL: National Reading 
Conference. 

Explores the potential of inquiry groups in electronic mail environments with 38 un- 
dergraduates in teacher education courses. Over the 10 weeks of the course. 10 student inquiry 
groups formed around topics of choice concerning their future lives as literacy teachers. 
Through electronic mail, students shared and discussed self-selected readings and past expe- 
riences and wrote an article that was compiled into a book for later discussion. The groups 
were required to use electronic mail to write at least 10 messages and 10 replies per person 
Students still met face to face 6 hours weekly in class, ^ic report uses data derived from one- 
group of undergraduates (n=3) who communicated 83 times with regular frequency across the 
1 0 weeks. The 83 messages were segmented in 1 23 units: 44 social and 70 idea-oriented. Signs 
of shared membership were strongly evident in the coded social meaning units. These ac- 
tions of membership overlapped the intertextuality constructed in the other 70 idea-oriented 
segments, resulting in seven topical strands. Two strands are described in detail and offered 
as evidence for the potential that electronic mail environments have for fostering inquiry com- 
munities " 



V-14 Research design 

Ridgkway. Victoria C: Dunston. Pamki.a J.: & Qian. Gaoyin. (1993. 
October/December). A methodological analysis of teaching and learning strategy 
research at the secondary school level. Reading Research Quarterly. 2<S\ 335-349. 

Analyzes the 98 secondary reading strategy studies reviewed in the Handbook of 
Reading Research. Volume II. Studies were equally and randomly assigned to each of the three 
authors who independently read and evaluated each study for validity threats in research de- 
sign, data collection procedures, and statistical analysis. In addition, an overall comparison 
ot the internal and external validity of the studies was accomplished through correlational 
analysis. Strengths of the studies included their use of control groups, their description of in- 
dependent and dependent variables, their use of pilot studies, and their control for Hawthorne 
effects. Problems identified included lack of sufficient sample description, lack of information 
about subject mortality, inadequate clarification of time on task, and confusions in state- 
ments about readability of materials. Failure to address the necessary assumptions underly- 
ing the chosen statistical procedures, inappropriate units of statistical analysis, inadequate 
training of subjects, a .id lack of delayed assessment measures or measures of transfer were 
identified as overall ':roblems in the body of studies that call findings and conclusions into 
question. Recommendations are made for materials, training of subjects, and for controlling 
measurement problems that influence internal and external validity. Suggestions are also made 
lor reporting descriptive statistics. 

Rkinkinc;. David. & Pic ki.i:. J. MlCHAW.. (1993). Using a formative experiment to 
study how computers affect reading and writing in classrooms. In Donald J. Leu & 
Charles K. Kin/.cr (Kds.). Examining central issues in literacy research, theory, and 
practice (pp. 263 -270). Chicago. 1L: National Reading Conference. 

Compares the experience of conducting two related studies in order to illustrate a for- 
mative experiment and how it addresses problems faced in conducting a conventional inves- 
tigation. Both studies investigate the effViis of implementing a computer-based activity into 
several middle-grade classrooms. In the activity, students use a computer database to record 
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and share information about the books they arc reading. The firs, year-long study of three m- 
tac. sixth grade classrooms in a middle school was designed to compare three treatments, con- 
\l ntiona.'book reports, an off-line version of the computer database aOv.ty, ^com- 
puter database book-report activity. During the year, the need to maintain control of 
extraneous variation was a barrier to the study. A second study was designed and is currently 
being implemented in a formative experiment with two elementary schools. While tht de- 
base book review activity is the same and similar data are being collected usmg sim.lar meth- 
ods the focus is on determining those factors that enhance or inhibit progress toward the 
goal of increasing the amount and diversity of pupils' independent reading. 
Meyfr Debra K ( 1991). What is scaffolded instruction? Definitions, distinguish- 
in" features, and misnomers. In Donald J. Leu & Charles K. Kinzer (Eds.) 
Examining central issues in literacy research, theory, and practice (pp. 41-5^). 
Chicago. IL: National Reading Conference. . 

Presents an argument that the implications of scaffolded instruction lor pract.ee and re- 
search should no. be"separaied from its theoretical foundations. The review provides an in- 
terpretation of how scaffolding's theoretical foundation relates to its original conceptualization 
and u c n current empirical work. The theoretical premises are illustrated ,n the develop- 
ment research on parent-child scaffoldmg. A discussion of how the dehnmon o. scaffold- 
ing is adapted for study and practice in the classroom is pr vided. 



VI. Reading of atypical learners 

Vl-l Visually impaired 

Pring. Linda. (1994. Jan./Feb./March). Touch and go: Learning to read Braille. 

Readme Research Quarterly. 66-74. 

f resents in a case study torn,, a two-and-a-half-year investigation ot learning to read 
by a vounu girl who was congeni.ally blind. The child attended a school tor the yisualy 
h ndicapped but was the only one who was totally and congeni.ally bhnd. She suftered no oUv 
r physical or mental handicaps. The approach to instruction used ,n school involved ta . c 
discrimination practice and careful introduction of individual letters. Single words woe - 
troduced later. The girl was seen and tested regularly by the researcher or a n ass^ U tan- 
ning in the firs, two weeks of school and continuing about every six weeks there-alter lor 
,wo and-a-half years. Tests of phonological awareness were given about age live, tests of U- 
■o rale reading were given during her sixth year: and tests of alphabetic reading contin- 
ueYmS us Prior to age seven, her congenital blindness appeared to have no et .ee, on phouo- 
logical segnteiitatioti L awareness, although she had some difficulty with rhyming wonls 
E prima v difference between early reading strategies in sighted children and , hose used 
by hi JS was the total absence of a logographic stage in this child. She sounded out each let- 
ter aloud in sequence and then blended the sounds. The alphabetic stage was he natur M 
phase of Braille reading and dominated her early acquisition process. In contrast to sighted 
eh dren she read nonwords as well as she read words and relied strongly on the regulau.v 
of Icier-sound correspondences. She achieved a similar level of reading competence by age 
seven to that obtained by many sighted children. 
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Rubin. Gary $.. & Turano. Kathleen. ( 1994. July). Low vision reading with se- 
quential word presentation. Vision Research. 34. 1723-1731. 

Compares reading performance for rapid serial visual presentation (RSVP) text with 
performance for conventional text presentation (PAGE) in low-vision subjects with and with- 
out central scotomas. Subjects were 23 low-vision adults, ages 33 to 82: 14 had a central 
held loss (CFL. dense scotoma) in the better seeing eye. RSVP text was displayed single 
spaced and ranged from approximately 5 lines of 2-3 words each to 30 lines of 1 5 words each. 
Subjects read both types of text orally with increasing or decreasing amounts of time al- 
lowed following each successful or unsuccessful reading. A control experiment was conduct- 
ed in which subjects read an entire passage of RSVP or PAGE text silently and answered 
multiple-choice comprehension questions. Another experiment was conducted with four of the 
same CFL subjects in which eye movements were monitored during RSVP and PAGE read- 
ing. Results showed a significant increase in reading rates with RSVP text, but scotoma sub- 
jects improved less than subjects with no CFL. Eye movements of the CFL subjects indicat- 
ed that they made fewer saccadic eye movements during RSVP reading compared with PAGE. 
The findings provide evidence that saccadic eye movements contribute to but do not totally ac- 
count for the reduced reading rates of CFL subjects. An additional and potentially more' im- 
portant factor is the limited rate at which peripheral retina can perform the pattern decoding 
tasks required for reading. 

Fletcher. James. & Martinez. George. ( 1994. January). An eye-movement analy- 
sis oi the effects of scotopic sensitivity correction on parsing and comprehension. 
Journal of Learning Disabilities. 27. 67-70. 

Examines whether scotopic sensitivity correction enhances parsing and comprehen- 
sion. Sampled were 22 subjects, ages 10 to 35. who were determined to be scotopicallv sen- 
sitive using the Scotopic Sensitivity Symptom Checklist, the Irlen Differential Perceptual 
Schedule, and Men's diagnostic guidelines. Subjects were identified as dyslexic with average 
ability as determined by the Vocabulary subtest estimate of the WA1S-R or W1SC-R. The 
WRAT-R was used to determine fourth grade level decoding skill. Stimuli consisted of 20 
three-sentence paragraphs: only the center sentence was read. One factual multiple-choice 
comprehension question related to each target sentence was given. Subjects were to select a 
single overlay that best reduced their symptoms from among 1 3 colored, transparent overlays. 
Subjects were shown a randomly ordered set of 10 paragraphs, after which the condition was 
randomly changed by either adding (correction) or removing (control) the preselected color 
overlays. Each subject was then shown 10 more paragraphs. In addition to the comprehen- 
sion questions, six eye movement measures of immediate parsing ability were collected: fix- 
ation duration: saccadc and regression length: and counts for fixations, saccades. and regres- 
sions. The correction condition was reported as producing positive changes in most 
eye-movement indices: comprehension scores were not changed by the correction. 

Carroll. Thomas Anthony: Mit.laney. Pacl: & Eustace. Peter. (1994. 
February). Dark adaptation in disabled readers screened for scotopic sensitivity 
syndrome. Perceptual and Motor Skills. 78. 131-141. 

■ Proposes to determine whether differences in patterns of dark adaptation between poor 
and control readers would provide support to the existence of the Scotopic Sensitivity 
Syndrome (SSS) and the suggestions of a peripheral retinal or rod processing-system deficit in 
dyslexia. The SSS is used to explain reported improvement in reading performance in disabled 
readers who use individually tinted colored lenses. Included were 64 subjects, ages 10-20. 
41 ot whom were dyslexic and fulfilled the criteria for SSS based on the Irlen Differential 
Perceptual Schedule, The other 23 subjects were volunteers with normal reading ability. 
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Both eyes were tested simultaneously for dark adaptation. Comparisons were made of mean 
dark-adaptation thresholds between the norma! and scotopic-sensitivity groups. The dyslexic 
group showed statistically significant poorer mean dark-adaptation thresholds at the 10 and 
W retinal positions than those of the control group. No significant difference was noted be- 
tween the two groups in mean dark-adaptation thresholds at the 0° retinal position at the fovea. 
Twelve of the disabled readers had abnormally poor dark adaptation at peripheral retinal lo- 
cations consistent with a rod processing system deficit. Results were interpreted as indicat- 
ing that a significant number of dyslexic readers show an abnormality of dark adaptation. 
However, dark adaptation was not a common denominator in those who were termed as hav- 
ing SSS on the basis of the lrlen Differential perceptual Schedule. 



Vl-2 Hearing impaired 

Wili iams, Churi L. (1994. April-June). The language and literacy worldsof three 
profoundly deaf preschool children. Reading Research Quarterly, 29. 124-155. 

Uses a naturalistic, case study methodology to investigate the verbal language expe- 
riences and early literacy learning of three prelingually. profoundly deaf preschool ^'ldren_ 
Subjects attended an urban, early intervention preschool serving hearing impaired children i 
to 7 years of age Two of the children were in auditory/oral classrooms in which expression 
was primarily through speech. Children were taught to speechread and to rely on their resid- 
ual hearin- The third child was in a total communication setting in wnich teachers incorpo- 
rated auditorv. manual, and oral modes of communication. Data collection included unobtru- 
sive observation, participant observation, and formal and informal interviews and involved 
audiotape and videotape recordings and photographs of children participating in literacy 
events: audiotaped interviews of the children, their parents, and their teachers: samples o 
the children's writing and drawing: results of informal assessments: and various preschool 
informational documents. Data uere collected weekly from September through February. 
Observations occurred about three times per week in classrooms and once a month in the 
home Children's experiences with verbal language varied from home to school contexts and 
w ithin contexts at school: each child's verbal language world was difterent trom thi-t ot the 
other two children in the study. However, experiences with, participation in. and uses ot 
written language both at home and school were quite similar both to each other s and jo those 
of hearing children. While their knowledge of written language was developmental^ dit It-rent 
because of differences in their ages and experiences, the three understood that written lan- 
guage has meaning, is used for specific purposes, and can be translated into speech and/or 
sign. For these children, written language was the only form of English that was consistent 
across ail contexts. 

Schirmi-r. Barbara R. ( 1993. December). Constructing meaning from narrative 
text: Cognitive processes of deaf children. American Annals of the Deaj. UH. 
197_4()l 

Examines the reading comprehension processes of deaf children by noting the pre- 
dictions they make when narrative material confirms and does not confirm their expecta- 
tions Subjects for the studv were 48 severely and profoundly deaf children in grades 4 through 
8- thev ranged in age from 9-5 to 16-0. All were reading at least at third grade level based on 
SAT scores and teacher judgment. Materials agisted of two stories, one well-formed and one 
non-well-formed, each at about second grade readability level. Children were divided ran- 
domly into four groups. One group read both stories with thematic organi/ers, and a second 
group read both with no thematic organizers. The third group read the well-lormcd story 
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with a thematic organizer and the non-well-formed story without it; stories were reversed 
for the fourth group. Children read the story and. at three points, were asked to stop and pre- 
dict what would happen next. Each child was videotaped as he/she read silently and respond- 
ed to the prediction question. In addition, children were asked to describe any mental im- 
agery used while reading. Predictions were coded as nonprediction. simple prediction, or 
elaborated prediction. Twenty-eight children made elaborations at one or more stop points 
with one or both stories. Of the 28 children. 1 1 made elaborations for one story only, and 17 
made them for both. Thematic organizers appeared to have no effect on elaborations. A greater 
proportion of elaborations were made at the second stop point in the non- well-formed story 
than in the well-formed story (133$ more). Of the children who made elaborations. 89% in- 
dicated that they used mental imagery during reading as opposed to 35% who did not make 
elaborations. 

LaSasso. Carol J. ( 1993. December). Reading comprehension of deaf" readers: 
The impact of too many or too few questions. American Annals of the Deaf. 1 3d. 
435_443. 

Reviews selected research relating to comprehension difficulties of deaf readers and 
the relation between the number and type of questions deaf readers have and their compre- 
hension of the reading material. Described are inters ention strategies to use in improving com- 
prehension of deaf readers. 

Lakiv.. Maribktm Ni:i son. (1993. October). A description of mothers" questions to 
their young deaf children during storybook reading. American Annals of the Deaf, 
138. 322-330. 

Analyzes the frequency and types of questions that four hearing mothers used with 
their 3- and 4-year-okl deaf daughters. The four j.! -Is were of average intelligence and had pro- 
found hearing losses: all were enrolled in educational programs utilizing total communication. 
, Mothers also reported using total communication at home. Dyads were videotaped in their 
homes as they read a storybook: mothers were asked to read the story as they normally would. 
Percentage and types of questions asked by the mothers were tabulated from the videotapes. 
Relations between frequency and type of question and child mean length of utterance (MLU) 
were also explored. Findings indicated that the mothers used fewer questions than hearing 
mothers of hearing children, but the types of questions used were similar. Three of the moth- 
ers made text-related indirect commands: one mother asked primarily requests for information 
questions. In addition, three of the mothers used report questions after asking repair ques- 
tions that were not answered; three wed repair questions in response to their daughters" varied 
levels of communication. Child MM 1 measurement* seemed to influence the amount and 
types of questions used by the mother 

Robkrtson. Lyn. & Fl.KXl-R, Carol. (1993. Slimmer). Reading development: A 
parent survey of children with hearing impairment who developed speech and lan- 
guage through the auditory- verbal method. The Volta Review: 95. 253-261. 

Surveys parents of hearing-impaired children taught through the auditory-verbal ap- 
proach concerning their children's reading development. A total of 31X1 surveys were distrib- 
uted to parents or mailed to therapists; 76 completed surveys were received from U.S. and 
Canadian parents: 29 were received from Sw iss and German patents. Standardized text scores 
were received for 37 children with prelingual hearing loss. The mean percentile rank of the 
37 was WI.fi; 7 scores were below the 50th percentile. 14 were reported or estimated at the 50th 
percentile, and 16 scores were above the 50th percentile. Most of the children who devel- 
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oped speech and hearing through the auditory-verbal method (5 1 of 54) were read to daily dur- 
ing early childhood. Forty-one (76<~/( ) parents checked that their children liked to read. 

Ritten house, Robert K.: Kenyon, Patricia L.: & Heai.v. Scottie. (1994. March). 
Auditory specialization in deaf children: Aural and cognitive interactions. American 
A minis (if the Deaf. 1 39. 80-85 . 

Attempts to determine whether deaf and hard of hearing children who hear better in 
une c ;he other ear perform differentially on cognitive tasks and to determine if that perfor- 
mance correlates with hearing acuity. It was hypothesised that left-ear children would perform 
better on cognitive tasks than would right-ear children. Participants were 27 children who 
had congenital, bilateral hearing losses with a hearing difference of at least 5 dB between their 
right and left ears. Children ranged in age from 11-11 to 15-8. Two experimental groups, a 
right-ear and a left-ear group, were formed, based on the hearing in the best ear; a control 
group consisted of children whose hearing loss was ihe same in both ears or for whom the 
right/left difference loss was less than 5dB. Reading comprehension and language were as- 
sessed with the SAT: children also were rated on a 3-point academic scale by the school psy- 
chologist and two teachers familiar w ith them. Four Piagetian conservation problems and 10 
short metaphor vignettes were administered in group of 3 to 4 children. Children were to 
read a paragraph for each vignette, view a picture that represented the story, and then select 
one of four sentences that best went with the paragraph. No significant performance differ- 
ences were found among the three groups on the conservation problems. Statistically signifi- 
cant differences favoring the lefl-ear group were noted on the metaphor vignettes. It was 
concluded that hemispheric interactions may take place and affect cognitive performance in 
vvavs predictable from heniispheric-speciali/alion theory and hearing ability. 

Parasnis. Ilv ( 1992. November). Allocation of attention, reading skills, and deaf- 
ness. Brain and Language, 43. 583-590. 

Examine* the relation between v isual attentional processes and reading skills in deal 
and hearing young adults to find out if poor reading skills in deaf indiv iduals involve a spe- 
cific deficit in their attentional system. Subjects were 12 normal hearing and 24 deaf college 
students. Scores on the California Reading Comprehension Test were used to identify the 1 2 
normal hearing subjects as good readers and the 1 2 good and 1 2 poor deaf readers. Subjects 
were presented with central or parafoveal cues that v aried in cue v alidity probability, followed 
by letter targets presented to the left or right of fixation. RT and accuracy of response were 
recorded. Analyses of the RT data showed significant main effects for cue type and cue loca- 
tion and significant interactions among cue type, cue location, cue validity probability, and vi- 
sual field. No significant main effect or interactions involving groups were found. Results sug- 
gest that perhaps reading difficulties associated with deafness do not involve a deficit in the 
visual attentional system of deaf individuals. In addition, findings support the conclusion 
that parafoveal cues are more effective than central cues in capturing attention. 

Chrosniak. PArRin \ N. (199.3). Reading in English as a translation task: Fluent deaf 
young adult bilinguals. In Donald J. Leu & Charles K. Kin/er (Eds. ). Examining cen- 
tral issues in literary research, thcon; and practice (pp. 75-82). Chicago. 1L: 
National Reading Conference. 

Explores language transfer and language interference in reading among prelingually 
deal' subjects who were at different stages ot ling'ish prnhcieney and who were either be- 
coming fluent in American Sign Language (ASI.) or not. Ihe study found that reading 
comprehension lor connected discourse was signilicaiitly different for those subjects vvlr> 
h id the lowest Knglish proficiency lev els and the lowest reading levels. Subjects who switched 
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between using signed English and ASL during reading when such language switching did 
nut help or hinder comprehension were explored further in five case studies from the original 
sample of 45. The five were prelingually profound deaf college students and were consid- 
ered the best readers, most proficient in English and most fluent in ASL. Comparison of fluent 
deaf bilingual readers to deaf readers who were not fluent bilinguals indicated that know l- 
edge of ASL did not interfere with reading comprehension of English texts. Facility in ASL 
as one's language for everyday communication may enable flexibility of choice of language 
to interpret texts written in English. 



VI-3 Mentally retarded 

Coi sin. Patricia Tkitt: Wki-ki.ey. Timothy: & Gerard. Jacqueline. ( 1 903. 
November). The functional uses of language and literacy by students with severe lan- 
guage and learning problems. Language Arts. 70. 548-556. 

Chronicles the authors' work exploring the functions of literacy for children with lan- 
guage and learning problems by presenting case studies of two pupils who had been fol- 
lowed for more than four years. One was an 1 1-year-old female with Down's syndrome: the 
second was a 12-year-old male identified as moderately retarded. Both individuals had expe- 
rienced instruction emphasizing a holistic approach to language and literacy. The case stud- 
ies present descriptions ol classroom observations that confirmed that both students were in- 
teracting successfully with peers anil demonstrating reading and w riting proficiencies. The 
authors suggested that their engagement in holistic literacy experiences had broadened their 
potential for learning. 



VI-4 Neurologic-ally impaired/brain damaged 

Wai u sch. Ci.ai s-W.. & Hi ndsai./.. Annette. ( 1 994. May). Language function in 
delirium: A comparison of single word processing in acute eonf'usional states and 
probable Alzheimer's disease. Brain and Language, 46. 592-606. 

Aims to describe naming and word comprehension performance in confused subjects 
and to compare their behavior with that of patients suffering from Alzheimer's disease (AD). 
Subjects i leluded 13 patients suffering from transient acute confusional states (ACS) and 1 1 
patients suffering from AD who were similar in age and in Mini-Mental State scores. Patients 
were presented with a naming and a comprehension task: the comprehension task included 
both words that were pre\ iousls included in the naming task as well as unfamiliar items. The 
assessment was repeated 1 to 3 days later with five patients in each group. Number of mis- 
naming*, was comparable for both groups. An effect of word frequency on naming success was 
found only with the AD group. Unrelated misnamings were significantly more frequent in 
the ACS group and appeared to be caused by visual misperceplions. There was an item con- 
sistency over time with naming failure in the AD but not in the ACS group. Cross-modal per- 
formance consistency appeared to be greater in the ACS than in the AD group. 

Pai.i.lk. Ken A.. & Mayes. Andrew R. ( 1994. March). New -association priming of 
word identification in normal and amnesic subjects. Cartex. SO, 53-73. 

Reports three experiments proposing to assess (he retention of new verbal associations 
in amnesic patients as compared with normal subjects. Subjects for the first two experiments 
were 12 volunteer undergraduates at Ihc University of Manchester. In Experiment 3. Mibjecls 
were 12 amnesic patients and 12 controls matched with amnesics on age. intelligence, and 
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SES. Amnesics" memory dysfunctions were due to various causes. Subjects saw pairs of un- 
related words flashed briefly: the ability to identify the second word of each pair was measured 
as a function of prior study. In normal subjects, identification was better when the second w ord 
had been studied conirared to when it had not been studied (word-specific priming). 
Identification was better also when the two words had been paired at study compared to 
when they had been studied separately (association-specific priming). In amnesics, word- 
specific priming was normal compared to that in age- and IQ-matched controls. Association- 
specific priming was observed in amnesics, but it was significantly below that of normal 
subjects. Word identification priming was normal for common words but not for new verbal 
associations between them. Results arc interpreted as suggesting that the amnesic dysfunc- 
tion can encompass priming of new verbal associations but spare priming of existing verbal 
information. 

Warrinchon. Elizabeth K.; Opolotti. Lisa: & McNkil. Janh. ( 1993. September). 
Attentional dyslexia: A single case study. Ncuropxycholo^ia. 31. 871-885. 

Offers a single case study of an attentional dyslexic, a 62-year-old retired printer who 
suffered a stroke. Following the stroke he was heniiplegic. hemianopic. and aphasic. The pa- 
tient was able to read single letters and single words presented in isolation without difficulty. 
His reading of prose was disrupted and his ability to read rows of letters and words was sig- 
nificantly impaired. Experiments conducted to analy/.e his impairment utilized a flanking pro- 
cedure. In this procedure, the ability to report a target item when flanked by other visual 
stimuli was compared with the ability to report the target item when presented in isolation. The 
experiments established that the patient's attentional deficit was specific to reading insofar 
as he did not have comparable difficulties with pictorial materials. The report discusses the 
findings as corroborative evidence of attentional dyslexia in terms of a damaged filter mech- 
anism controlling the transition from a parallel to a serial stage of reading processing. It is con- 
cluded that the effects reported indicate that such a filter must be post lexical and further 
suggest that there are multiple filters in the reading system. 

Cohln. L.; Dkhai-.m;. S.; & VkRstichKI,, P. Number words and number non-words: 
A ease of deep dyslexia extending to Arabic numerals. Bmhu 117, 267-277. 

Reports a case study of a palient w ith typical deep dyslexia whose deficit extended to 
Arabic numerals. The patient was a 43-year-old male who was admitted to a hospital in a 
state of acute confusion following a head injury. The study, carried out one-and-a-half years 
post onset, indicated that piocessing of written language was severely impaired and suggestive 
of deep dyslexia. He was almost totally unable to- read nonwords, and. when reading real 
words, he produced primarily semantic and visual errors. When reading Arabic numerals, 
again many errors were made. He performed significantly better with real words and famil- 
iar Arabic numerals such as famous dates. Familiar numerals and words yielded qualitatively 
similar errors, as did unfamiliar numerals and nonwords. The performance with numerals is 
interpreted as being inconsistent with any single-route model of number reading but consistent 
with the existence of two routes for number reading: a surface route and a deep semantic route. 
The authors suggest that number reading is architecturally similar to word reading, even 
though the two processes probably rest on functionally and anatomically distinct pathways. 

Noi-.i.. Marh-.-Pasc-aU:, & Si-ron. Xavii-.r. ( I W3). Arabic numbei reading deficit: A 
single case study or when 236 is read (2306) and judged superior to 1258. Cognitive 

N?un>imrltolt>t>y. W). 317-339. 

Presents a case study of a patient show ing a specific disorder in Arabic number read- 
ing The patient was a M-ycar-okl female working as a secretary: she began to experience 
difficulties in writing and typing. She was diagnosed as suffering from a probable dementia of 
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the Alzheimer's type. Testing showed that verbal production of numbers had been spared but 
that comprehension of Arabic numbers was impaired. The deficit was examined in the light 
of three number reading models. The tspes of errors produced indicated that the deficit af- 
fected her syntactic processing rather than the lexicon. Her errors seemed to result from cor- 
rect semantic processing based on the expected verbal transcoded forms and fit the semantic 
transcoding model discussed. 

Jibiki, Itsi ki. & Yam„guchi. Nariyoshi. ( 1993. July). The Gogi (word-meaning) 
syndrome with impaired kanji processing: Alexia with agraphia. Brain mid 
Languages, 45, 61-69. 

Cites two cases, one with probable Pick's disease and one with herpes simplex en- 
cephalitis, focusing on Gogi (word-meaning) aphasia-like syndrome as their salient clinical 
feature. Subjects were a 58-year-old female and a 34-year-old male, both exhibiting im- 
paired writing and oral reading of kanji. Patients were administered a test battery consisting of 
five tasks involving 24 and 48 commonly used kanji words for Subject 1 and 2. respectively. 
Tasks included writing to dictation, oral reading, auditory comprehension, reading compre- 
hension, and selecting words read aloud by the examiner. Patients showed little evidence of 
the phonetic use of kanji in writing and confusion between on- and kun-reading of kanji in oral 
reading. Results of the test battery further revealed that the impairment of kanji processing in 
writing to dictation and oral reading did not always depend on a failure to comprehend the 
semantic content of the spoken and written words, respectively. Their symptoms supported the 
interpretation of deep dyslexia for kanji. They preserved the memories of the orthographic and 
phonological forms of the kanji words they were unable to write and read. It is suggested 
that Gogi aphasia or similar syndromes are not necessarily cue syndrome but may be a poly- 
typic constellation of symptoms resulting not only from a failure in the semantic comprehen- 
sion of spoken and written words but from an independent amnestic property in kanji pro- 
cessing. 

Mici:i.i. Gauriki.l; Capasso, Rita: & Cakama/./a. Alfonso. ( 1994, March). The 
interaction of lexical and stiblcxical processes in reading, writing and repetition. 
Neiirttpsyt lwlogia. 32. 317-333. 

Reports the performance of an Italian aphasic speaker who produced semantic errors 
in all lexical production and comprehension tasks except reading aloud. The patient w as a 
70-year-old male w ith three years of university level study. He was involved in an auto acci- 
dent resulting later in sudden right hemiparesis and aphasia. The study was conducted 7 
years post onset. At that time, the ability to repeat series of words and pseudowords was se- 
verely impaired. Reading performance was better than performance in other production tasks. 
He was mildly impaired in oral reading. Some of his incorrect responses in reading resulted in 
phonological errors or in morphological errors. However, while in reading his morphologi- 
cally-related incorrect responses were always highly visually/phonemically similar to the 
stimulus, in repetition tasks such ci rors differed from the target response. Performance in writ- 
ing to dictation was poor also. In sum, his word comprehension was impaired in both the au- 
ditory and the visual modality: oral and written naming were moderately impaired: repetition 
and writing to dictation were severely impaired for familiar words and almost nonexistent 
for pseudowords: oral reading of winds and pseudowords was better preserved than other 
word and pseudoword processing tasks. In all comprehension anil production tasks except 
reading he produced semantic errors. Implications are drawn from the patient's performance 
to models of lexical processing and to the Summation Hypothesis model in particular. 
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Hic-kok. Gregory; Zurif. Edgar; & Canesco-Gonzalez. Enriqukta. (1993. 
October). Structural description of agrammatic comprehension. Brain and 

Reports a test of the trace-deletion hypothesis in ease study of an agrammatie apha- 
sie. The traee-deletion hypothesis holds that the comprehension deficit apparent in most 
agrammatie dphasies results from the absence of traces at the level of S-structure. Two ex- 
pedients were done with the patient, a 75-year-old male who had two left-hemispheric cere- 
bral vascular accidents. The experiments were performed 14 years following his second 
stroke. In the first experiment, a sentence-picture matching task was used, while the second 
used a truth-value judgment task. Both examined the comprehension of the matrix clause in 
center-embedded relatives. Comprehension of the matrix clause was found to be significant- 
ly impaired. A revised version of the trace-deletion hypothesis is used to explain the data and 
other previously unaccountable findings. 

Dayidoif. J.. & Df Bi.f.sf.r. R. ( 1994. January). Impaired picture recognition with 
preserved object naming and reading. Bruin and Cognition. 24. 1-23. 

Presents a case study of a German housewife whose examination revealed a left pos- 
terior cerebrovascular accident involving the infracalcarine cortex. A three part investigation 
was designed: first, the status of processes involved in recognition was examined: second, 
stimulus \ariables were assessed for their effect on naming performance: third, the patient's 
preserved reading and writing were studied. The patient exhibited a marked color anomia 
and picture naming deficit without alexia. However, objects were named accurately from ei- 
ther visual or tactile inspection. In spite of successful object categorization in several tasks, the 
authors argue that the patient's picture naming deficit is dependent on a disorder of recogni- 
tion. The site of the cortical damage implies that recognition disorders can result from a uni- 
lateral left-sided lesion. 

Tfgni-.r. Richard. & Li-.vandfr. Maria. (1993. November). Word length coding in 
neglect dyslexia. Neuivpsyrhologici. / . 1 2 1 7-1 223. 

Reports the single word reading of two patients with neglect dyslexia, a disorder in 
which either part of the text on the left side of the page is omitted, or where the initial letters 
within words are omitted or misread. The preservation of word length in single word reading 
is the most salient feature of neglect dyslexia. The two patients reported on. an 84-year-iM fe- 
male and a 68-\ear-old male, were admitted to a Stockholm hospital and diagnosed as hav- 
ing had strokes'. Experiments were performed several months post stroke. Patients were pre- 
sented with a stimulus list of 80 words. 40 words of 3-4 letters and 40 of 6-8 letters: within 
each word length group, were 20 high frequency and 20 low frequency words. Both patients 
tended to be sensitive to word length, but this was not significant. However, both showed a 
gradient from right to left of decreasing accuracy within words. Patients were then shown 42 
phrases consisting of 2 or 3 words. In some, the right hand words were unlikely, while in 
others the phrases were ordinary. Both patients were accurate with ordinary phrases, but per- 
formance dropped for unlikely phrases. Left-hand words were not omitted, hut phrases were 
made longer. Finallv. patients were given a list of 37 compound and 37 embedded words ol 
5-i) letters devised so that the pairs of words were of the same length anil contained the same 
free-standing right morpheme A third list consisted of 37 words w ithout a free-standing 
right morpheme matched for word length and frequency. Both patients made a large number 
of right-sided responses w ith compound ami embedde.l words. Overall error rate was signifi- 
cantly higher lor words w ith a free standing right morpheme. Results show that prcscivation 
of word length was evident in the two patients. Lexical and contextual factors influenced 
their responses, f indings are found relevant to current accounts of neglect dyslexia. 
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Haarmann. Hi:nk J.. & Koi.k. Herman H.J. (1994). On-line sensitivity to subjeet- 
verb agreement violations in Broca's aphasies: The role of syntactic complexity 
and time. Bruin ami Language, 46. 493-5 16. 

Conducts two experiments using a word monitoring paradigm in examining on-line 
sensitivity to subject-verb agreement violations in patients with Broca's aphasia and age- 
matched controls. Subjects in Expei'iient 1 were 15 patients with Broea's aphasies and 20 
age-matched controls, all native spc. kers of Dutch: for Exp> liment 2. the same 15 Broca's 
aphasies w ere subjects along with 16 of the controls from the first experiment. In Experiment 
I . three lists of Dutch sentences were created: a practice list, a critical list, and a filter list. 
The critical list consisted of 20 different sentences, each of which occurred in four different 
versions. All four versions used the same content words, expressed the same two propositions, 
and were of equal length. The subject-verb violations were couched in either simple or com- 
plex syntactic frames. The syntactic frames were immediately followed by the noun phrase 
containing the target in Experiment 1 or by a 750-msec separation in Experiment 2. Patients 
with Broca's aphasia showed an agreement effect only for simple sentences but not for com- 
plex ones, while controls showed an agreement effect for both. In Experiment 2. the delay in 
target presentation abolished the agreement effect in the aphasies but not in controls. Findings 
are interpreted as indicating that Broca's aphasies suffer from a pathological limitation in pars- 
ing capacity, giving rise to a faster than normal decay of syntactic information. 

Sii.vi r. Lynn S.. & Hai.pkr.v, Harvi.v. (1992. September). Word-finding abilities 
(if three types of aphasie subjects. Journal of Pswliolintfui.stir Research, ?/ 
317-348. 

Analyzes the word-finding abilities of'tlree types of aphasie subjects using four 
modalities: auditory comprehension, reading comprehension, oral expression, and written 
expression. Subjects included 10 anomic. 10 Wernicke's, and 10 Broca's aphasies. Materials 
consisted of 20 short nouns and 20 long nouns: in each group. 10 nouns were frequent and 
10. infrequent, i-'or the oral and written expression tasks, pictures representing the stimulus 
nouns were used: for the reading comprehension task, words were printed on cards. An arra\ 
of four pictures was presented for the auditory comprehension task. Findings indicated that 
long words and less frequent words were more difficult for all groups. Amonginodalitics. long 
words were significantly harder than short words for the writing modality only. For all groups^ 
semantic errors were the most common error type. Broca's aphasies produced significantly 
more no response errors in oral expression: Wernicke's subjects produced significantly more 
semantic and phonemic errors in reading comprehension and also produced significantly more 
unrelated errors in both oral expression and reading comprehension. 

MtC'B.i. GwRlf.i K & Car ama/za. Ai ionso. (1993). The assignment of word stress 
in oral reading: Evidence from a ease of acquired dyslexia. Cognitive 
Nt'imipsyvholaxy, HH1), 273-296, 

Reports the performance of an Italian dyslexic patient whose reading performance at 
the segmental level was excellent but who made numerous emus nf stress in oral reading of 
common words. The subject was a 59-yeat-old priest who had suffered from an ischemic 
stroke. He presented a severe aphasie disorder that was classified clinically as a jargonapha- 
sia. He was severely impaired in processing sentences in both the auditory and the visual 
modality. However, his ability to convert punt to sound al the segmental level was spared. The 
report presents data on his performance in lasks involving the processing of familiar and un- 
Ijmiluil words in isolation. The patient shotted no difficult} in reading nonwords and those 
words to which stress may be assigned on the basis of syllabic structure. In reading aloud 
words with lexically assigned stress, he produced a large number of segmental!} correct but 
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suprawgmcntally incorrect responses. The researchers felt that inasmuch as his ability to use 
orthographic information in lexical decision and in comprehension tasks was only mildly 
impaired his stress assignment errors would appear to be the result of damage to the phono- 
logical output lexicon. The pattern of performance is interpreted as support tor the hypothe- 
sis that the phonological representations computed in speech production do not merely consist 
of ordered sequences of phonemes, but consist instead of multidimensional representations 
that specify syllabic structure among other things. 

Shhiton. Paul A.: Bowkrs. Dawn; Duara. Ranjan: & Hhilman, Kknnkth M. 
(1994) Apperceptive visual agnosia: A case study. Brain and Cognition. 25. 1-23. 

Cites the case of a 66-year-old male with an infarction of his interior temporal and 
occipital association cortex bilaterally. His primar> visual cortex was spared but he present- 
ed impaired visual recognition of objects, faces, colors, words, and gestures. Analysis ot v i- 
sual function showed thai the recognition failures resulted from an agnosia rather than ele- 
mental visual impairment. The inability to recognize objects was related to an apperceptive 
a«nosia- impairment of gesture recognition seemed to be related to an associative agnosia. 1 In- 
patient demonstrated a failure to relate individual elements to the whole, a failure to inte- 
grate multiple elements, and a reliance on global perception. Normal object imagery was 
maintained. The findings suggest that he was unable to form adequate perceptual representa- 
tions, although internal representations were intact. 

Cost t rr H Branch. & Monscl. Nicholas. (1994. February), Reading with the 
right hemisphere: Evidence from Transcranial Magnetic Stimulation. Brain and 

tMiiuuam'-^- 198-211. ... 

' Investigates a patient with pure alexia in which transcranial magnetic stimulation 
( I MS) was used to test the hypothesis that the right hemisphere mediates the reading ot at 
least some patients with acquired dyslexia. TMS is a technique by which the discharge ot stor- 
age capacitors into a stimulation coil produces a magnetic Held which, in turn, induces an elec- 
tric current in underlying tissue. The patient was a 57-year-old male who exhibited pore 
dexia after suffering small, exclusively subcortical infarctions of the splemuin ot the carpus 
callosum and in the region of the left lateral geniculate body. Two experiments were carried 
out eight sears following his cerebral infarctions. Kxperiment 1 was performed to assess the 
patient's current reading abilities. Kxperiment 2. conducted to text the hypothesis that the pa- 
tient's reading was mediated bv the right hemisphere, was carried out in two parts. Phe tirst 
part involved stimulation of the left hemisphere, and the other, the right hemisphere, hlty- 
'ix words were presented in the former and 4X words in the latter part. For both parts. 1 MS 
randomly accompanied half of the words and was delivered 145 msec alter the word appeared 
on the screen The patient was to read each word aloud. TMS over the right parietal lobe dis- 
rupted oral reading, while stimulation of homologous regions ol the lelt hemisphere did not. 
The findings are interpreted as support for the claim that the right hemisphere may be invoked 
in the reading of some patients with acquired alexia. 

Sn-.Kol l-. Kkic. ( 199 1 . November). Perception of visual letter strings in a case of left 
ne»leef Manipulation of the word form, hrain and hmxutW, 4 1 . 565-589. 

C Presents the results of a series of six experiments conducted w ilh one subject to de- 
termine how a visual atlentional deficit can affect a cognitive skill such as reading. 1 he sub- 
ject was a 62-year-old man who suffered a right parietal lobe lesion and who demonstrated 
features of visual hemineglect. He had reached the Kith grade of education and was not known 
to have reading difficulties betore his illness. The six experiments weie conducted aver a 6 
month period. Initially, the subject showed the phenomenon of a word superiority ettect over 
nonword in reading with static cards. Six months later, after some recovery, the same phe- 
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nonienon could be demonstrated only with tachistoscopic presentation, and it occurred even 
inside the good, right visual hemifield. It was noted that the pattern of" deficit performance 
remained the same: there was a word superiority effect over nonword and an effect of spac- 
ing the letters. The subject had a strong spatial attention deficit with clear neglect. It was 
suggested that the stronger left neglect for nonwords of for spaced letter words could be a 
per mane nt phenomenon . 

Kay. Janice, & Hanlhy. Richard. { 1991 , August). Simultaneous form perception 
and serial letter recognition in a case of letter-by-letter reading. Cognitive 
Neuropsychology. 8, 249-273. 

Examines, in two experiments, the performance of a letter-by-letter reader on tasks 
requiring perception of words and letter strings under taehistoscopic conditions. The case sub- 
ject was a 32-year-old. rij.nt handed. British male who had incurred a brain trauma several 
years earlier. He was of average ability according to various measures administered. A 64- 
year-old non-brain in jured female served as a control subject. For Experiment 1 , subjects were 
compared on their ability to recognize positional letters within words, pronounceable non- 
words (pseudowords). and nonpronounceable strings that were tachistoscopicallv presented. 
For Experiment 2. subjects were compared on their ability to determine the differences be- 
tween word and nonword pairs of different length that were tachistoscopically presented. 
Results of ANOVA procedures showed the case subject did not process letters of a word in 
an ends-in fashion bin, rather, in a serial left to right fashion. In contrast to the control sub- 
ject, the case subject showed no marked differences in his ability to recognize letters in words 
as compared to letters in pseudowords and showed no word superiority effect in same/differ- 
ent judgments. It is speculated that the precise locus of deficit that accounts for letter-by-let- 
ter reading differs from one case to another. 



VI— 5 Other atypical learners 

Throm bi rc;. Ri:hi:cca Nii-rmann: Yairi. Ehimx & Padi;n. Hlaini. P. (1994, June). 
Relation between phonologic difficulty and the occurrence of disflueneies in the ear- 
ly stage of stuttering. Journal of Speech unci Hearing Research, il. 504-509. 

Investigates the relation between the phonologic difficulty of words and the point at 
which stuttering-like disflueneies occurred in the speech of preschool children identified as 
having a stuttering problem. Subjects were 24 preschoolers, ages between 29 and 5° months, 
who were identified by parental and speech-language pathologist diagnoses as exhibiting a 
stuttering problem. Scores on the Assessment of Phonological Processes-Revised (APP-R) 
were used to classify children as hav ing good or poor phonological skills. Spontaneous speech 
samples, obtained on two separate occasions about one week apart, were transcribed, and 
frequency for each of six disflueney categories was calculated. Three of the categories were 
considered to be stuttering-like disflueneies (SLDs): < 1 ) Part-Word Repetition. (2) Single- 
Syllable Word Repetition, and (3) Dysrhythmie Phonation (primarily sound prolongation). 
Based on the number of SLDs and mean phonological process perccntage-of-occurrence 
scores on the APP-R, children were classified into two groups, mild stuttering and severe stut- 
tering, each comprised of six children with good phonologic skills and six with poor phono- 
logic skills. The phonologic difficulty for each word on which the child evidenced a stuttering- 
like disllucncy and for each word following such a dislluency was analyzed and categorized 
into one of eight phonologic dilficulty types. The proportion ol words in each child's speech 
sample that contained each catcgoiy ol phonologic difficulty was determined. Results showed 
thai the proportion of disflucnt and immediately following words in each type of phonologic 
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difficulty closely resembled the proportion of words in the speech sample of (he same type 
of difficulty. No significant differences were noted between the subgroups of stutterers. It 
was concluded that the phonologic difficulty of the disfluent word and the fluent word fol- 
lowing were not factors that had a clear influence on the occurrence of stuttenng-like disflu- 
encies 

Hujhard. Carol P.. & Prins. David. (1994. June). Word familiarity, syllabic stress 
pattern, and stuttering. Journal of Speech and Hearing Research, 1 7, 564-57 1 . 

Evaluates the effects of word frequency and syllabic stress pattern on stuttering fre- 
quency during an oral reading task. Subjects were two groups of 10 adults, stutterers and 
nonstutterers. ranging in age from 1° to 62 years. Groups were match d on the basis ot age. 
sex. education, and occupational experience. In addition, subjects were matched on the writ- 
ten word recognition \ ocabulary score from the verbal meaning portion of the PMAT. Ten sets 
of 4 six-word sentences each were constructed so that in each set two sentences had the same 
pattern of regular stress and tw o had the same pattern of irregular stress. Within same-stressed 
pairs, one'sentence contained low frequency words and the other contained high frequency 
words. The following elements were controlled: s\ Habit stress pattern and number of stressed 
syllables: word frequency: linguistic structure: sentence length in words, syllables, and 
phones: and word length in letters, syllables, and phones. Sentences were displayed one at a 
time in random order on a monitor, and subjects were instructed to read orally. Frequency ot 
stutter events was determined by viewing videotapes and marking transcripts of the test sen- 
tences. Far stutterers, there was a greater mean stuttering frequency between sentences w ith 
low and high frequency words than between sentences with irregular and regular syllabic 
stress patterns. The lower the word recognition score of a stutterer, the greater the subject's 
tendency to stutter more on low than high frequency word sentences. Nonstutterers' disflu- 
encies were few. Results suggested that word familiarity, not simply word prominence, is an 
important factor contributing to the word frequency effect. 
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